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THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
{ By O. W. Ricos, 


“T am a man,” said Terence, the Latin writer, ‘‘ and 
nothing which relates to man can be a matter of uncon- 
cern to me,” a sentiment which will be echoed by every 


reflective mind. And nowhere on this side of the planet 
are the daily occupations of men more replete with in- 
terest than in New York, the first city of this continent, 
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and the third of the world. We refer more particularly 
just now to the commercial life of the metropolis. ‘‘The 
friend of man,” as Gibbon has termed him, the merchant, 
it is well known, has done much to develop civilization 
in every age and in every land. Commerce, in fact, comes 
first, and all the rest follows in due course of time. 
Athens, at the height of its glory in all that appertains 
to the refinements of life, was not less renowned for its 
mighty commerce. 

New York, it is therefore of interest to note, has for 
many years past had so large a share in the nation’s com- 
merce that it has to-day more wealth than twenty-one of 
our states and territories combined. Half the foreign 
trade of this country is transacted here, and the harbor is 
conceded to be—all things considered—one of the best, if 
not actually the best, in the world. Its princely resi- 
dences outshine some of the famed palaces in Europe ; 
its merchants are in numerous instances far more power- 
ful in a financial sense than perhaps the greater portion 
of the wealthy nobility of Europe. 

There is nothing, however, more interesting about New 
York’s commerce than its shipping. The East River— 
called a river, but in reality a deep arm of the sea—is 
always an interesting sight to one curious about the ways 
ofmen. Here are craft of all kinds, hurrying on their 
several errands, as restless in their activity as the convey- 
ances that throng the noisy streets of the great city. 
Steamers rushing along toward Long Island Sound and 
ports on the Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Maine coasts ; to New Haven, Hartford, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Newport, Portland. Steamers hurrying toward 
the lower bay with Jacksonville, Galveston, St. Thomas, 
Maracaibo or Porto Cabello, Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
for their destination. Sloops loaded with bricks ; barges 
with hay, and in Summer with ice ; tugs towing large 
barges of freight cars around to the upper docks of the 
railroad companies opposite Hunter’s Point, Long Island, 
or taking canal boats and barges laden with flour and 
potatoes to the foot of Coenties Slip ; black vessels being 
towed around to load petroleum at Hunter’s Point ; here 
and there a trim white craft—white as a phantom ship of 
an old sailor’s yarn if seen at night—looks like a veritable 
waterwitch ; a vessel laden with tropical fruit to be un- 
loaded, perhaps, at the foot of Burling Slip or some other 
equally active fruit mart ; yachts of pleasure-seekers in 
the Summer ; steamers loaded down with passengers on 
their way to some breathing place up the Sound, any- 
where but the stifling city, with its rush and heht and 
smoke of torment rising Gehenna-like, without ceasing ; 
barges of excursionists made up of Sunday-school chil- 
dren, or the members of the thousand-and-one societies of 
New York on theirway to some grove on the Hudson 
River, with bands playing, and young men and maidens 
dancing, while passengers on passing steamers wave hand- 
kerchief salutes ; fishing vessels returning from hazardous 
voyages to the Banks far away on the Atlantic coast, and 
making for the docks of the Fulton fish market ; steamers 
that may literally be called ‘‘ floating palaces ’’—there is no- 
thing which exactly compares with them anywhere else- 
moving majestically along with hundreds of passengers on 
the way to Newport ; the ferry-boats of sixteen ferries start- 
ing from the Battery and all the way up to One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, and in asingle day carrying a much larger 
army of men than figured in some of the great battles of 
history. These and other vessels, not to continue an 
almost endless enumeration, make up a scene worth going 
& long distance to see. 

The drydocks, with a large ship or steamer hauled up 
for repairs, are another interesting feature of the water 





front, and from the foot of Roosevelt Street, South, the 
collection of shipping might well justify Mr. Howell’s 
facetious reference to New York’s “ wilderness of spars 
and 1igging,” against which Boston has nothing to show 
but “‘a gentleman’s park of masts.” ; 

Over all the shipping on the East River, above the sur- 
rounding cities, and discernible for many miles away, 
looms the great Brooklyn Bridge, to be opened for traffic 
in a few weeks, which has cost $16,000,000, since it was 
begun in 1870, and whose towers rise 278 feet above the 
high water mark, or fifty-seven feet higher than the cele- 
brated Bunker Hill Monument, at Boston. It is, indeed, 
a grand sight, with its stupendous outlines projected 
against the sky, and seen from the river at dusk, its huge 
figure exaggerated in the fast-deepening shadows of the 
evening, with the two black cities crouching at its feet, if 
takes on an aspect almost weird ; each individual tower, 
with its two eye-like arches, somehow calling to mind 
Hawthorne’s rather unearthly legend of ‘‘ the Great Stone 
Face.” There is, at such an hour, a look of mingled 
grandeur and benignity in these great stone towers, 
silently confronting each other from opposite banks of the 
rushing river, and, as it were, keeping watch and ward 
over the sister cities. When it is opened, the bridge will 
be illuminated at night by seventy powerful electric lights 
along its length of nearly 6,000 feet, or about a mile and a 
quarter. A grand spectacle this will be, with walls of 
white light built up, so to speak, on either side of the 
aérial avenue, eighty-five feet wide, and the thronging 
thousands—the young and the old, the gay and the grave 
—hurrying or sauntering, or rushing swiftly over in the 
roaring railroad trains; the long line of heavy trucks, 
with their powerful horses and shouting, weather-worn 
drivers ; the gleaming river rolling onward far below, the 
variegated lights on the masts of the steamers and sailing 


| craft, the reddish glow of their cabins, the lights along 


shore and in the thoroughfares stretching away for miles, 
the illumination that hangs over the two great cities at 
night—the descriptions in the tales of the ‘Arabian 
Nights” had doubtless far less foundation in fact than 
such a scene would afford to the romancer here, 12,000 
miles away from the valley of ‘‘ cool Cashmere.” 

Macaulay, in one of his powerful essays, speaks of a 
time when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand upon a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s ; 
to picture to one’s self the huge, bulwark-like abutments 
of the Brooklyn Bridge laid low, and the proud cities on 
either bank of the river in ruins even ages hence, would 
require as great a stretch of the fancy. But here it stands, 
this wonderful feat of engineering skill—this illustration 
of what human intelligence and human hands can do—in 
broad noon, with its noble towers, its: multitudinous 
stretches of wire, and its huge cables gleaming in the sun- 
shine like a vast necklace suspended from what is now 
practically one city, It will give the weary bread-winners, 
after the labor of a sultry day, a chance’to breathe the 
fresh air at a high altitude, the floor in the centre of the 
bridge being 135 feet above the river’; and it will thus 
prove for health and traffic a real boon to the thousands 
who will cross it every day, either on foot or in the cars. 
In Winter, too, when fogs and the ice in the river would 
otherwise greatly impede travel, it will be found of the 
greatest service. It is proposed to allow foot-passengers 
to cross it without charge ; trucks and those traveling in 
the cars will be obliged to pay a reasonable fare. 

But let not the noble Hudson be forgotten. Along the 


city front it is called the North River, and here the larger 
portion of the great steamer fleet trading with New York 
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is to be seen. Great steamships at anchor in the middle 
of the stream or at their docks, taking on cargo, or 
perhaps just coming in from some port in another hemi- 
sphere, are here so numerous that only a shipping direc- 
tory could enumerate them. Here their huge black 
hulks gloom among the surrounding smaller crafts, like 
Titans among Pygmies. They are setting out for 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow ; for every port on the 
Continent of Europe where a seaman can enter ; for 
harbors in the torrid zone, where awnings will be 
stretched across the decks to protect the voyagers from 
the prostrating sun; for ports at the South, whence 
they will return with the cotton, tobacco, molasses, naval 
stores, oranges, strawberries, and other edibles that feed 
the capacious maw of Washington Market ; for San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Melbourne, and miasmatic Callao. Then, 
coming down from the North, we see long tows of canal- 
boats laden with grain, each boat carrying 8,000 bushels, 
or four times as much as in former days. These boats 
are also laden with flour and potatoes. Then there are the 
barges bringing bricks down from Haverstraw, or from far 
up the Hudson ice from the great houses whose labor 
supports so many hundreds and even thousands along its 
banks, and whose frozen commodity does so much to cool 
the metropolitans, and at the same time lighten their 
purses. Yonder, too, is one of those peculiar - looking , 
scow-like vessels which carry petroleum in bulk. Over 
there by the New Jersey shore are a number of sloops and 
schooners beating down toward the lower part of the city, 
and we watch them as they glide along under the heights 
of Weehawken, where Alexander Hamilton fought that 
fatal duel with Aaron Burr. 

It was across this placid river that poor Hamilton was 
rowed, stricken with a death-wound, on that morning in 
July, 1804. Nothing but the peaceful avocations of 
busy, anxious men can long hold the mind at the 
moment, however, and we turn to glance at the crowd 
of steamers, large and small, which come flocking down 
from towns along the Hudson all the way from here to 
Troy. From Albany down, the traffic is enormous, and it 
is all heaped into the capacious lap of the metropolis. To 
see the arrival and departure of the steamers and other 
vessels engaged in it has an interest that is more readily 
felt than described. The wharves strewn with boxes, 
barrels, crates, casks, bundles of all kinds, which are 
seized by stout longshoremen and trundled down the 
gangplanks in their small handcarts, and packed on the 
lower deck ; the eager looks of the men, perhaps behind- 
time in their work ; the bells tolling the time for depar- 
ture ; the roar of the escaping steam ; the shouts of those 
who direct the loading of the vessel—all this, heard amid 
the tumult of the never-sleeping city, takes on a new inter- 
est. Then there are the huge elevators, where the grain- 
boats discharge in a few days what formerly took weeks to 
unload. There are the ferry-boats, larger, as a rule, than 
those on the East River, in which thousands cross every 
day, coming from towns many miles away in New Jersey, 
but pursuing their calling in New York as though it were 
a part of the town in which they resided. There are 
numerous towns in New Jersey, far inland, which are in 
this sense practically part of the metropolis. Seven lines 
to Jersey City, two to Hoboken, one to Weehawken : 
these are the principal ferries, but the small steamers 
running between this city and a score of towns for twenty- 
five miles up the Hudson are practically ferries for most 
persons coming to New York every day. But we will 
leave this spectacle for other scenes worthy of a volume, 
which it is not our purpose, however, to write at this time. 

We are now at the Battery, and leaning on a parapet, 








we watch the scene in the bay. Far away, it seems, from 
here, and shining in the distance, that lends enchantmeut, 
are the heights of Staten Island. In the foreground and 
middle distance are Governor’s Island, Ellis Island and 
Bedloe’s Island, set, so to speak, like green embossed 
work upon this broad expanse of shining water. The 
New Yorker, detained by his occupations here in the 
sultry months of Summer, is wont to cast longing looks 
at these green spots, and at the New Jersey shore, far to 
the southwest, where a new Arcadia seems to rise before 
his fancy, The Battery, exemplifying the truth that 
history repeats itself, is becoming gradually a more popu- 
lar stroll than it was for many years following the deser- 
tion of this locality by the wealthier classes of the city, 
and we meet many persons haying the complacent look of 
prosperity who are scanning the busy shipping in the bay 
with that interest with which man is apt to regard the 
occupations of his fellow-men even in the crowded city. 
Here, on the glittering bay, we see craft of all kinds and 
shapes ; here are steamers, ships, barks, barkentines, brigs 
and schooners, generally in charge of those busy bees of 
the harbor, or, rather, the indefatigable ants of commerce, 
which are dismayed by no obstacle, and will take hold of 
any load, however heavy—the little tugboats. A motley 
collection of nationalities in these ships—Britons, Greeks, 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, Portuguese, Spaniards, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Mexicans, Dutchmen as honest and 
stout in appearance as brave old Hendrick Hudson him- 
self. These are a few of the races that man these ships. 
Far down the bay there is a fleet of merchant vessels at 
anchor, and other craft cluster like a swarm of flies over 
near Communipaw, where they are doubtless awaiting 
their share in the cattle trade. Everywhere we see the 
evidences of commercial prosperity, the hurrying squad- 
rons of trade threading their way in every direction. 

But where are all these vessels going ? What is the des- 
tination of this ‘‘ white-winged fleet of commerce”? A 
hundred different ports. Let the reader imagine himself 
on one of the pilot-boats which are constantly seen in 
both rivers and in the harbor, and a better view of all this 
interesting spectacle of maritime activity may be obtained. 
Taking the coastwise shipping, here is a schooner larger 
than some of the vessels of Columbus’s little fleet, that 
braved the unknown seas to the west of Spain nearly 300 
years ago, and discovered a new continent. She is on her 
way to Boston, all sails set, with a cargo of cement. Here 
is another bound for Norfolk, with. fertilizers for Southern 
cotton and rice fields ; another is carrying a cargo of salt 
to Portland, Maine, and not far off are others laden with 
pig-iron and coal, bound for the same port ; another is on 
her way to either New Bedford or Providence, as subsequent 
orders may direct, with a cargo of scrap-tron ; another is 
bound for Elizabethport, on the New Jersey shore, where 
she will take on coal destined for Providence ; another is 
going to Providence at once with a hundred tons of corn ; 
a brig of 450 tons is taking phosphate to Savannah ; a 
schooner is on its way to Jacksonville, Florida, where she 
will be loaded with a cargo of 175,000 feet of lumber, ta 
be taken to Baltimore ; another is running down to Perth 
Amboy, nearly opposite the southern extremity of Staten 
Island, where she will receive a cargo of pig-iron, which 
she is to take to Salem, and another is going to the same 
famous port with coal, to be entered at the Custom House, 
where, nearly forty years ago, Hawthorne was Surveyor ; 
that schooner of more than 200 tons, that we see approach- 
ing, is laden with lumber ; as she draws nearer we see that 
she rejoices under the rather peculiar name of 7'he Twenty- 
one Friends; she is bringing lumber from Florida for the 
great yards on the west side of the city. Here are several 
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vessels bound for Charleston ; one has a cargo of general 
merchandise, another carries stone ; that schooner of 330 
tons is on her way to Beaufort, N. C., with building-stone ; 
another is coming up with lumber from Savannah ; an- 
other is hurrying to the Ashley River, South Carolina, to 
take a load of the phosphate rock that is dug from its bed 
and then she will hurry back 
here or to Seaford, a port in Delaware. That schooner is 
making its way to New Brunswick, she will be 
supplied with lumber to be taken to Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. And these are but a few of the hundreds of craft 
that we see around, the smaller vessels under full sail, and 
the larger, in accordance with the rules of the port, being 
towed in by puffing little tugboats. We have mentioned 


by a small army of negroes, 


where 
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cases of the same product, on her way to Bombay, more 
than 11,000 miles away ; another American ship, with an 
even larger cargo of petroleum, is starting for Japan, and 
American ships often take nearly 10,000 barrels of this oil 
to England or Germany; an Italian bark bound for a 
port on the western coast of Italy—not named, for com- 
mercial reasons; a Norwegian bark leaving for Ham- 
burg, another for Antwerp ; a German bark for Copen- 
hagen, another for Bremen ; a British bark for Amsterdam, 
another for Lisbon ; a small bark for Leghorn—all these 
are loaded with that mysterious product which we term 
petroleum. An Italian bark is taking Kentucky tobacco 
to Leghorn and Genoa, and considerable of this kind of 
tobacco is shipped to Spain. The Spaniards can scarcely 
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the shipping that trades along the coast because the ma- 
jority of persons see more of this sort of craft ; it comes 
nearer home. 

But vast fleets come and go through the Narrows, 
which, with foreign crews and strange names and flags, 
and merchandise from distant lands, arouse a very natural 
interest. To be more exact, more than 6,800 foreign ves- 
sels enter the harbor in a year, and take away cargoes to 
ports far distant from the Sandy Hook lighthouses, which 
they pass outward-bound. On this bright Spring morn- 
ing, with a trustworthy guide at the elbow, we will see 
what errands some of these stately ships are to perform. 
Not a single American vessel left this port last year with a 
cargo of grain ; it was all taken by foreigners, who live 
and thrive where an American, bred in the national ex- 
travagance, would think starvation imminent. But here 
is an American bark bound for Java with petroleum, and 
there is another large American ship, laden with 50,000 





afford to buy Havana tobacco, because Americans are 
richer, and outbid them in Havana. Steamers from Havana 
brought more than three million dollars’ worth of cigars 
to the United States last year, most of which came to New 
York. There is a duty which keeps out our flour, etc., 
and a stringent law forbids the importation of foreign- 
grown tobacco into Cuba, but now and then an adven- 
turous American tries to smuggle a cargo of American 
weed into some out-of-the-way port on the south side of 
the island, and, it is whispered, occasionally with success. 
The ‘“‘ Americanos” are not over popular with the Cubans 
and their Spanish masters, and these unscrupulous at- 
tempts to evade their customs laws, and insert a wedge 
by which the Havana cigar might, in time, become 
a thing of reproach, are set down as Yankee trickery, 
and characteristic of all the ‘‘ Americanos” ; whereat the 
cigarettes, never absent from Spanish mouths, are seen 
to send forth an added volume of smoke, and strange 
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oaths seem to increase the blueness of the atmosphere 
around. 

But the purchases of sugar, molasses and tobacco which 
Jonathan makes in the Pearl of the Antilles considerably 
softens the Spanish ire. Here is a vessel laden with sugar 
for the great refineries in and around New York ; recently 
a whole fleet came in within a few days, bringing more 
than twenty million pounds altogether, in big hogsheads 
weighing 1,300 pounds each. What are termed “ baskets” 
of sugar, weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. The molasses 
vessels from Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Cardenas, and other 
Cuban ports, now generally anchor at the Delaware 
Breakwater, where they remain till the cargoes are sold, 
either at New York, Philadelphia or Boston, and then the 
vessel proceeds to one of the ports indicated and there 


discharges. They generally carry from 500 to 600 
hogsheads. New York’s West India trade is very large, 


though many years ago, strange as it may now sound, 
such ports as New Haven and Salem had a considerable 
share in the traffic. 

Here is a vessel bound for St. Jago, a sugar port ; she 
carries a general cargo, including cooperage, to be used in 
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days. This was the old Savannah, of 360 tons, which 
sailed from the port of that name ; and her engine was so 
small that she relied greatly on her sails for speed. Fifty 
years ago, indeed, it was grave'y questioned by learned 
scientists whether a steamer could carry sufficient coal to 
take her across the stormy Atlantic, and the amount used 
was at first unquestionably far greater than is now con- 
sumed, considering the vastly increased size of the vessels, 
the saving being largely due to the invention of the com- 
pound marine engine. The Cunard steamer Servia, of 
7,392 tons, consumes 175 tons of coal per day ; while the 
old Scotia, about one-quarter the size of this steamer, 
consumed about the same quantity, owing to the defective 
engines of former days. 

One of the largest of the ocean steamers is the City of 
Rome, with accommodations for 2,000 persons on board, and 
loaded with the products of the West. It takes 150 men 
to load one of these large steamers, and they have been 
known to take out as much as 80,000 bushels of grain, in 
great bins holding from 1,000 to 8,000 bushels ; they also 
take from 2,000 to 4,000 bales of cotton, according to the 


| sizo of the steamer, in addition to perhaps 30,000 sacks of 


the manufacture ef the hogsheads in which the sugar is | 


packed. Another is on her way to Guantanamo, and like 
that other vessel yonder, which is bound for Trinidad de 
Cuba, she will bring back sugar. That brig of over 500 
tons burden is bringing in sugar from ports on the north- 
ern side of Cuba. Then there is the shipping going out 
with South American ports for their destination. There 
is a bark carrying white pine to Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres, in Brazil. The Brazilians have plenty of valuable 
timber on their great rivers, but are too indolent to build 
sawmills and cut it, and the thrifty Yankee profits thereby. 
There is another brig bound for Rio de Janeiro with a 
general cargo, including lumber ; another is taking 10,000 
cases of petroleum to Buenos Ayres, with lumber on the 
deck. Black walnut is the cargo of yonder German bark 
of nearly 600 tons, but she is going to London ; that 
British brig of 358 tons is taking staves to Cadiz, and will 
receive $2,250 for the service ; she will return with sherry 
wine, and the staves are for use in this traffic. That bark 
is setting out for distant Auckland, in New Zealand, with 
a cargo of general merchandise, consisting of various man- 
ufactures, besides tobacco, beer, and perhaps some wine ; 
she is paid in British money, and will receive £1,600, or 
about $8,000 for the voyage out, but she will add a con- 
siderable sum to her earnings by her return trip with 
wool and gum. That brig loaded with staves is gomg to 
Madeira, and will return with wine, and that other larger 
vessel is an Italian bark leaving for Cape Town, in South 
Africa. 

But the largest and most wonderful of all the craft to 
be seen in the broad harbor are the great ocean steamers. 
The Alaska comes along slowly, now that she is in the 
bay, and we may get a good view of her—520 feet long, 
and with a capacity of nearly 7,000 tons. When under 
full headway she moves at such a rate that she is the fast- 
est steamer of any that crosses the ocean to an American 
port. She has, in fact, run from Queenstown, Ireland, to 
New York—the western passage always being the quick- 
est—in six days, eighteen hours and thirty-seven minutes, 
the distance being three thousand miles when a more 
southerly course is taken, as at this time of the year, in 
order to avoid icebergs ; and two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles when a route further north is fol- 
lowed, later in the year, there being then less to fear 
from this source of peril. 

The first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic was in 
the Spring of 1819, and the trip was made in twenty-one 





flour—cqual to 20,000 barrels—though the shipments of 
flour are apt to be the largest by the Glasgow steamers, 
whose 4,000 tons of freight are often made up largely of 
our flour, which is becoming more and more popular in 
Great Britain by reason of its steady improvement in 
quality through the use of the iron roller in the north- 
western mills; and, by-the-way, our British cousins do 
not hesitate to sell it as fresh English flour. That is the 
reason, we grieve to state, why so much of this flour is 
shipped in bags by guileless Jonathan. In the bullion- 
room of one of these steamers are sometimes $2,500,000 in 
gold, being sent abroad to pay for merchandise purchased 
abroad, though just now it is the incoming steamers that 
are more apt to have specie on board, destined for tha 
bank vaults of Wall Street, since what is termed the 
balance of trade is just now in our favor, and John Bull 
must take gold out of the Bank of England to pay his 
debts. He owes us for cotton, wheat, corn, flour, pork, 
lard, petroleum, beef, and other valuable products. The 
last named item reminds us that some of these steamers 
take cattle to England. 

A single steamer sometimes takes 600 head of live cattle, 
and as many as 500 head of dressed beef. This beef is 
largely from Texas, though in part from the distant territo- 
ries of the northwest, but it makes its appearance on the 
stalls of London butchers as the veritable time-honored 
beef of merry England, and, strange to say, the difference, 
if any exists, is not detected. Besides, New York exported 
last year, in addition to 18,200 head of cattle, no less than 
18,000 head of sheep, and 46,000 head of dressed mutton, 
which the unsuspecting Britons devoured with a relish, 
thinking of their native Downs, and defying the rest of 
the world to produce mutton like that being discussed. 

But other large steamers are on the bay this morning. 
There is a tea ship, with perhaps 40,000 chests of tea on 
board, from China or Japan—a large advance in the 
traffic since John Jacob Astor sent out his first ship. 
Here is a steamer that has come from Calcutta, 12,425 
miles away. She has been four months in coming, and 
brings shellac, for use in the hat trade ; linseed, to be made 
into oil for painters’ use ; indigo for the housewife ; hides 
for the ‘‘Swamp,” or leather district of the city, and jute 
to be made into bagging wherewith to pack the cotton of 
the South. 

The Calcutta trade has grown enormously since the 
days when Warren Hastings played the despot there, and 
America has its share, though no longer dependent on the 
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East India Company, over which he presided, and still in 
existence, as in the days before the Revolution, and for 
some time thereafter. 

But here is another steamer; she has the French flag, 
and comes from Bordeaux, laden with 4,000 tons of freight, 
including 1,500 tons of wine and spirits—cognac, claret, 
sauterne, burgundy, and a little champagne, with bales 
of corks to cork the bottles to be filled from the casks of 
eighty gallons which her hold contains, and a few barrels 
of the white of eggs in powder to clarify some portion of 
this enormous cargo. There are two steamers running 
between New York and Bordeaux, each of which is of 
4,000 tons capacity, much larger than most of the Collins’s 
steamers years ago engaged in the Liverpool trade, and 
two more, of 4,200 tons each, are being built at Bordeaux. 

Another steamer is bringing the champagne of Rheims, 
in France ; she has loaded at Havre or Antwerp. One of 
these steamers came in last year with a particularly large 
cargo, one consignment alone being 5,000 cases, on which 
the duty was $31,000. Other steamers, besides rich car- 
goes, are taking the mails to distant lands—to Europe, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Bermuda, the Windward 
Islands, Brazil, Panama, Islands in the South Pacific, 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, Sandwich Islands, 
China and Japan. 

Usually something over 8,000 vessels of various kinds ¢ 
come here in a single year from ports in the Eastern 
States alone, while nearly 4,000 come in from the South, 
the total easily exceeding 12,000 vessels, besides which, as 
we have seen, close to 7,000 craft of various descriptions 
arrive from foreign countries, thus bringing the total up 
to nearly 20,000 vessels in one year. 

The foreign vessels bring wealth from all quarters of the 
globe—cottons, woolens and specie from England ; silks, 
wines, perfumes and art-works from France; pepper, 
cassia and camphor from the East Indies; sugar, fruits 
and tobacco from the West Indies ; precious stones and 
coffee from Brazil, Africa and Ceylon ; tea from China and 
Japan; dates from Persia; wine, raisins, grapes and 
almonds from Spain; the fruit of the olive, orange, 
lemon and citron trees of Italy; prunes from Bosnia, 
opium, figs, and the ottar of roges from Turkey, and, in 
word, all that ministers to the necessities or serves as the 
material luxuries of modern society. 

About one-third of the vessels that now come to New 
York from foreign ports are steamships. The sailing craft 
is slowly but surely being driven from the seas. Napoleon 
had a keen eye for the commercial interests of France, and 
he did not a little for their furtherance, despite his con- 
stant wars ; but the conqueror of Austerlitz may be said to 
have met with one of his greatest defeats when, as has been 
said, ‘Fulton knocked at the door of the Tuileries with 
steam and was rejected.” A steamer now sails from New 
York for some port in the British isles on an average every 
day in the week, and at short intervals huge vessels steam 
out through the Narrows, bound for France, Germany and 
Italy, or else for ports in South America, Japan and China 

the ‘far Cathay” of Marco Polo’s time. Tyre, at the 

height of its commercial glory 2,500 years ago—a splendor 
so great that it is referred to in vivid terms by. Ezekiel— 
could scarcely have had anything like such a traffic as 
this. Historical investigation all tends to show that what 
seemed great to the Orientals is often eclipsed in the 
Western world, where the treasure gathered in commerce, 
favored by all the great inventions of modern times— 
notably steam navigation and the electric telegraph, 
through the latter of which we, as it were, ‘‘ puta girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes”’—far outshines the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 








Not all of the large ships that pass out return to this 
port, nor to any port. Water five miles deep must roll over 
some of them forages. It is not pleasant reading, this chron- 
icle of disasters at sea during the last four decades. The 
steamer President sailed from here for Liverpool in March, 
1841, and was never afterward heard from ; the musty 
shipping records merely add, with laconic brev ity, ‘‘ Miss- 
ing. Alllost.” The French steamer Le Lyonnais left for 
Havre in November, 1856, was wrecked off Nantucket, 
and 260 persons were lost. Coming nearer to the present 
day, the Cambria left for Glasgow in October, 1870, and 
was wrecked off the dreaded coast of Ireland, a large 
number being lost. The City of Boston will not soon be 
forgotten. She left here for Liverpool one bright day in 
1870, and was never afterward heard from. Again it is 
‘Missing. All lost.” The French steamer Blackwell 
sailed for Havre in November, 1873, was sunk in mid- 
ocean, and 230 lives were lost. The worst case that is now 
recalled was that of the Aélantic, a steamer of 3,700 tons, in 
the New York and Liverpool trade, which was wrecked off 
Meagher’s Head, Nova Scotia, in April, 1873, when 546 
persons were lost. The German steamers have not es- 
caped. The Schiller left here for Hamburg in May, 1875, 
was wrecked off the Scilly Islands, near England, and 200 
persons were drowned. The Duriey left the harbor for 
Brest, October 5th, 1877, and is now among the list for 
missing—not a trace, not a floating bottle to tell of her 
fate, and the shipping chronicles add the monotonous 
‘Missing. All lost.” The same fate befell the Hermann 
Ludwig and the Zanzibar, which sailed out into the treach- 
erous deep in September, 1878, and January, 1879, bound 
respectively for Antwerp and Glasgow. The disasters 
result from collisions with other vessels, burning, explo- 
sions, running upon half-sunken icebergs, storms, mis- 
takes in reckoning resulting from fogs and other causes. 
The missing steamers, it has always been supposed, ran 
upon icebergs, which are only too numerous in the North 
Atlantic at certain seasons of the year. And yet it is 
wonderful how comparatively few the disasters are, and 
even in cases where steamers have been wrecked, or 
burned, or have foundered, all the passengers and crew 
have been saved. At a rough estimate, scarcely one in a 
thousand of the steamers that go out through the Narrows 
meet with any serious mishap. 

The largest steamer that ever came here was, of course, 
the (rreat Eastern, originally of 24,000 tons measurement, 
680 feet long, 82} feet wide—fearly as wide as the Brook- 
lyn Bridge—with steam boilers having a heating surface 
of more than an acre, and with engines of 10,000 horse- 
power, designed to drive the ship through the water at the 
rate of sixteen and a half statute miles an hour. After- 
ward she was altered, and her latest rating, in 1867, shows 
her to be of 18,915 gross tons. She was designed for 
traffic between England and New York, but was found to 
be far too large. Begun in 1854, and completed in 1858, 
her appearance in New York harbor not long after made a 
profound sensation. Everybody went to see the Great 
Eastern, and, reduced in size as she is to-day, she is the 
largest ship afloat, and the largest, too, that the world has 
ever seen. She is at present laid up at Milford Haven, a 
port on the English coast. She is practically useless for 
traffic, and has ruined not afew wealthy capitalists. Some 
years ago there was some talk of using her in the cattle 
traffic, but the project was finally abandoned, and she is 
now regarded merely as a curiosity. 

It is hoped that before long the New York hoses will 
have another attraction. On Bedloe’s Island, in the bay, 
is to be erected the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World. The statue itself cost $250,000, and the 
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pedestal is to cost the same amount. The figure is in | feet higher than the tower of the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
bronze, 140 feet high, and is to be mounted on a pedestal | six feet higher than the steeple of Trinity Church, one of 
150 feet in height, a total altitude of 290 feet, or twelve | the loftiest in this country. More than this, the colossal 
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figure of Liberty, 140 feet in height, is thirty-five feet 
higher than the celebrated Colossus of Rhodes, a gigantic 
statue of Apollo, which was one of the Seven Wonders of 
the ancient world. It is the largest statue in existence 
anywhere in the world to-day, or of which history makes 
any mention. A powerful electric light from the summit 
will light up the harbor at night, guiding the belated 
mariner far below, and revealing its own impressive figure 
brought out by the radiance with a weird and almost 
startling effect. 

Those who have seen it can form some idea of how 
it will appear when mounted on its enormous pedestal. 
Towering up to its still height, its stern features will in- 
terpret the spirit of the people where liberty is at stake, 
while, as a work of art, it is a possession which not only 
New York, but the entire nation, may well be proud. It 
is the work of M. Bartholdi, a French sculptor, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of American institutions. Citizens 
of France paid for the statue itself, and the cost of the 
pedestal is to be defrayed by subscriptions in this coun- 
try. 

We stand gazing out on the famous bay until warning 
time-pieces tell us that it is time to get back into the heart 
of the great city behind us. But first let us consider what 
all this spectacle of human activity means in figures. 
Statistics are usually dry and uninteresting, but here they 
are eloquent. 

The importance of New York’s foreign trade may be 
gathered from the fact that while last year the ocean com- 
merce of the entire country amounted to $1,543,831,000 
counting, of course, both exports and imports—this city’s 
share was $891,772,009, or more than half the entire trade. 
The total exports from this country last year were 
$776,720,000, of which $370,497,000 were from New York. 
The nearest approach to this enormous exhibit was at 
New Orleans, and there the total reached only $70,701,000. 
Boston came next, but her share was only $61,614,000. 
San Francisco had $55,857,000; Baltimore, $39,412,000 ; 
Philadelphia, $37,957,009 ; Savannah, $19,745,000 ; Char- 
leston, $19,475,000, and Galveston, $15,515,000. Thus 
the total exports from the eight ports here mentioned, ex- 
clusive of New York, were only $320,276,000, a total ex- 
ceeded here by more than $50,000,000, Since 1872, when 
New York exported $270,413,000 worth of merchandise, 
the exports from this city have increased no less than 
$100,000,000. Even in 1862 they reached $152,377,000, 
and as far back as 1857, the year of the great panic, they 
were $111,029,000; and the financial and commer¢ial re- 
vulsions of 1873 did not prevent the total running up to 
$313,000,000. The other ports show nothing like this rate 
of increase. New Orleans, in fact, ten years ago transacted 
more business than it does now with foreign ports, its ex- 
ports in 1872 being $89,501,000. Boston's exports have 
about trebled within ten years, but this means that they 
* have increased $40,171,000 in that time, while New York’s 
foreign business increased, as we have seen, more than 
$100,000,000. Philadelpnia has increased her exhibit 
only $16,975,009 during the last ten years, and Baltimore 
but $20,087,000. 

But the import traffic of the metropolis is even larger 
than its export trade. Last year the total imports into 
the United States were $767,111,000, of which $521,275,000 
fell to the lot of this city, or nearly 6S per cent. of the 
total. Boston came next to this city, but its share was 
only $69,716,000 ; San Francisco had but $51,644,000 ; 
Philadelphia, $34,147,000, ; Baltimore, $34,147,000, and | 
New Orleans, $12,255,009. 
of New 
years. 





Most of these so-called rivals 
York have fallen behind during the last ten 
For instance, while New York, which imported | 





$418,515,000 in . 1872, has forged ahead $103,760,000, 
Boston's imports last year were $682,000 less than in 1872 ; 
and though Philadelphia’s record shows an increase of 
about $14,000,000 since that year, and San Francisco’s an 
augmentation of $18,314,000, Baltimore's imports have 
fallen during, the period mentioned, no less than 
$14,689,000. The imports at New Orleans last year were, 
as we have seen, $12,255,000, but in 1872 they were 
$18,542,000, and in 1860 even larger—$22,922,000. The 
only explanation of the gradual absorption of this branch 
of foreign traffic at New York are the enormous wealth 
of the city, and the superior banking facilities here af- 
forded to merchants. 

Then there is the enormous immigration at New York. 
Last year the total number of immigrants who landed at 
Castle Garden was 472,938, more than half the number 
that came to this country, the total being 712,542. Of 
this number Boston received only 51,648, Baltimore 
36,678, and Philadelphia 33,251. During the last sixty- 
two years, exclusive of Chinamen, 11,597,181 immigrants 
have arrived on our shores, three-fourths of which number, 
it is stated by those who should know, came to New York. 
They come from all over the world, and the queer cos- 
tumes of the peasants from Germany and France, the laz- 
zaroni of Italy—who are to grind organs, train monkeys 
and black boots—the simple-looking natives of Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Poland, Denmark, Belgium, and other 
countries, excite wonder, if not always admiration. 
Spaniards, Swiss, and even Turks, also come in the immi- 
The arrivals from Ireland and Germany are 
about equal, but the former, owing to the political dis- 
traction, sends the most—in the last sixty years, 3,065,000 
—while Germany comes close behind with 3,002,027 ; and 
most of this host has landed in this port. 

But.the city itself is of absorbing interest. The popula- 
tion two years ago was, 1,200,000 souls, but since then there 
has certainly been a marked addition to this number, 
largely owing to the enormous immigration, and it is, in 
fact, now estimated at 1,500,000. The most populous 
Ward of the city, the Nineteenth, contains, strange as this 
may appear, more people than there are in either Albany, 
Hartford, New Haven, or even Pittsburgh, one of the 
great centres of Pennsylvania’s iron industry. It has, 
indeed, with its 160,000 inhabitants, about the same popu- 
lation as a city as large as Cleveland. New York, more- 
over, is sixteen miles long, though two of the upper 
wards—the twenty-third and twenty-fourth—embrace a 
number of semi-rural towns. It is thus, like London, 
gradually absorbing the outlying towns and villages. 

Within a radius of ten miles from the City Hall there 
is, it is likewise worthy of remark, a population of fully 
2,000,000, including the populations of Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, Jersey City and Hoboken, which are to a 
certain extent mere suburbs of New York. This vast pop- 
ulation exceeds that of the Pacific Slope. 

The immense warehouses of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Staten Island contain enormous stores of 
rich foreign merchandise, as well as the valuable products 
of our own land. The docks around the city are valued 
at nearly $15,000,000. 

More than 11,000 factories keep up a ceaseless hum in 
the great city, and above 200,000 of the children of men 
here toil long hours to secure the wherewithal to keep 
pace with the march of life. The telegraph wires spread 
over parts of the city like a huge cobweb, the clicking of 
the tireless instruments, the pulse of the mighty traffic, 
ceases not day nor night, and the messenger boys might 
almost be termed an army in themselves. Yet when 
Morse—the persistent but half disheartened Morse—in 
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1837 obtained a patent for his telegraphic apparatus, and 
asked Congress to assist him in building an experimental 
line to Baltimore, the session was allowed to close with- 
out action being taken on the matter, so little interest did 
it excite; and the postmaster-general even declined to 
purchase the patent for the Government for $100,000, on 
the ground that it could not pay expenses. This sounds 
strange in these times, when the Western Union Company 
alone sends 32,000,000 messages annually from its 10,000 
offices throughout the country, and earns $40,000 a day. 
Then there are the four great elevated railroads, and t.e 
long lines of horse-cars threading the city’s hundreds of 
miles of streets. Dean Stanley said that the elevated 
roads at the Battery Park reminded him of the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis. 

The Stock Exchange, where 700 brokers make a Babel 
of sounds for five hours every day, where securities to the 
value of hundreds of millions are annually sold, and 
where so many memorable, not to say historical events, 
have taken place—this, of course, is one of the most inter- 
esting Of the many business institutions of the city, but it 
has often been described, and the “bulls,” who, wish 
prices to advance, and the ‘‘bears,” who plot to bring 
about a decline, have become famous. Dickens, in one of 
his novels, introduces two brokers of the London Stock 
Exchange, who coolly lay a wager on the chances of an- 
other broker, just ruined on the Exchange, committing 
suicide. There are, perhaps, not many in the actual life 
of Wall Street who indulge in speculations of this sort, 
but some strange and anything but cheerful stories 
might be told of the varied experiences and the diverse 
types of men that make up the life of this region, and 
of the eager, anxious faces that here pursue their favor- 
ite phantoms, most alluring when most illusive, and too 
often find only ruin, disgrace, and perhaps death itself. 
Tt has, too, a strange effect on the mind, on coming out 
of the din of the board-room, to hear the chimes of Trin- 
ity Church, at the head of the street, ringing out some 
familiar hymn—perhaps ‘it is ‘‘ Dundee,” or ‘‘Corona- 
tion,” or an occasional ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”—or the 
heavy strokes of its great bell sounding the lapse of 
time ; and a glance at the Sub-treasury building, at the 
head of Broad Street, a few steps from the scene of 
tumult on the Exchange, recalls the time when the old 
Federal Hall occupied this site, long before sub-treasuries 
were thought of, and where Washington—his tall, fine 
figure clad in a plain suit of brown, in white-silk stock- 
ings and buckled shoes, and with powdered hair and 
queue, on the last day of April, in 1789, bent his stately 
head and took the oath of office as the first president of 
the infant republic. 

But Wall Street is no spot for musing ; it is the place of 
all places for action, and the busy brokers do no thinking, 
even on business subjects, some wag has said, till the 
gong has driven them from the floor of the Exchange. 

Then there are many other busy resorts of merchants ; 
there are the Produce, Cotton, Mining, Petroleum, Mari- 
time, Mercantile, Iron, Stationery and Coffee Boards, and 
even an exchange where the drug brokers assemble, be- 
sides numerous other commercial bodies, which, like the 
Chamber of Commerce, number among their members the 
more distinguished merchants and financiers of the city. 

Of course, in such a vast arena of conflict at the metrop- 
olis there is a continual shifting of positions in the process 
of selection—the survival of the fittest, as the Darwinists 
say. The poor boy struggles up from, perhaps, the chill- 
est sort of penury, to opulence and power, and displaces 
those of inferior skill in finance and trade. And there is 
always a certain interest attaching to the early experiences 
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of those who have fought their way to the front in these 
fields of human employment. John Jacob Astor, it will 
be remembered, came here to sell musical instruments in 
a small way, and drifted by accident into the fur trade, in 
which he acquired so many millions. The Astor estate 
now numbers 725 houses—so many, in fact, that it does 
not pay to insure them. Mr. James R. Keene, when he 
arrived here from England, was nearly penniless. Mr. 
Jay Gould’s first venture in New York, many years before 
he exhibited eighty millions in stocks and bonds to a 
group in his Broadway office, was in peddling a mouse- 
trap of his own invention. Peter Cooper started in life 
as a hatter’s apprentice. Commodore Vanderbilt was in 
early life a poor boatman on Staten Island. Mr. H. B. 
Claflin, the dry goods merchant, began life as a country 
pedagogue. David Dows, the grain merchant, came to 
New York a poor country boy, and now is many times a 
millionaire. 

And the mention of the latter gentleman’s name sug- 
gests the grain traffic of New York as one of the most im- 
portant branches of its commerce. The great warehouses 
in and around New York, containing just now over eight 
million bushels of different kinds of grain, besides two 
hundred thousand barrels of flour, and giving employ- 
ment to an army of men, are indeed of interest. Last 


) year an immense fleet of vessels took away to foreign 


ports six million bushels of wheat and corn, and six mil- 
lion barrels of flour. Much of this wealth of distant 
granaries reached New York by way of the Erie Canal, 
that great waterway which connects the Hudson with 
Lake Erie, and the long tows coming down the river have 
often excited the wonder of the traveler, and frequently 
engaged the pencil of the artist. Yet this canal, which 
has done so much for the commerce of New York, seemed, 
it is said, impracticable to Washington. England buys 
the most of the grain that we can spare, but France, Ger- 
many, Spain and other countries also purchase it. 

Here we will stop, though we have scarcely begun to 
tell the story of the city’s commercial greatness. In the 
necessarily rapid glance that we have given some of its 
details, we have merely skimmed over the subject. Many 
pages of this large magazine might be filled with the 
record of the mighty city’s industrial life—its struggles, 
hopes, hates, fears, troubles and triumphs—but we will 
not, at this time, pursue even so enchaining a topic at any 
further length. 


“? 


Trish GratitupE.—Among the professional reminis- 
cences of Daniel O’Connell when at the Irish Bar was the 
following unique instance of a client’s gratitude : He had 
obtained an acquittal, and the fellow, in the ecstasy of his 
joy, exclaimed, ‘‘Och, counselor! I’ve no way here to 
show your honor my gratitude! but I wisht I saw you 
knocked down in my own parish, and maybe I wouldn't 
bring a faction to the rescue !” 

A Smoxine Story.—Mr. was a good-humored 
Methodist preacher, whose “ flock” was greatly afflicted at 
his Parr-like passion for tobacco, a failing which did not 
lean to virtue’s side in the eyes of his congregation. 
‘There you are, Mr. ———, at your idol again !’ was the 
gibe of a displeased elder. ‘Yes, brother 
it /” was the witty reply. 

A PLAIN-SPOKEN old Scottish lady, Mrs. Wauchope, of 
Niddry, being very ill, sent for Aunt Soph, and said to 
her, ‘‘Soph, I believe I am dying. Will you always be 
kind to my children when I am gone?” ‘Na, na; tak’ 
yr spoilt deevils wi’ ye,” was the reply, “for Pll hae 
naething ado wi’ them.” 
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SIGNORINA LESSIE. 


Tue old-fashioned red-brick house known as Mulgrave 
Lodge, with its green lawns and wooded plantations slop- 
ing down to the banks of one of the prettiest backwaters 
on the Thames, was taken, so it was said in Mulgrave, not 
only for the Summer but for good, by a widowed lady 
with two danghters. In one important respect, however, 
this report was inaccurate ; for the two girls proved to be 
neither Mrs. Ingram’s daughters nor sisters to one another. 
The curiosity aroused in the neighborhood by the singular 
discovery that all three ladies bore different names was 
soon gratified, as the new-comers were frank, friendly 
people, with nothing in their history to conceal or make a 
mystery of. 

The youngest of the girls was the daughter of Mrs. 
Ingram’s sister, who had married an Italian gentleman, 
and died soon after the birth of her only child. Little 
Allessandra Veglio had spent her early childhood in Italy, 
but had passed, on her father’s death, when she was only 
fourteen, into the guardianship of her aunt, then residing 
in Dresden. Mrs. Ingram was the kindest of women, and 
Lessie, or the Signorina, as she was often called, was happy 
enough, studying diligently under various foreign masters, 
and thoroughly enjoying the Summer months, during 
which it was her aunt’s habit to travel about the conti- 
nent. 

The second Winter in Dresden, a singing-mistress was 
engaged for her in the person of a young English girl, one 
of a large and poor family, and the possessor of an ex- 
quisite voice, which had undergone training for the pro- 
fession at a first-rate Conservatoire. There was no trace 
of poor birth or poor upbringing about Marion Ellis ; her 
face and figure were those of a delicately-nurtured aristo- 
crat ; her manners self-possessed, graceful, and exceed- 
ingly fascinating ; her voice was low and musical, her 
speech refined. Mrs. Ingram literally fell in love with 
her, and it was not long before her infatuation reached 
such a pitch, that nothing would content her short of 
having the girl to live with her always. Poor Lessie found 
herself suddenly of no accouut, for Marion became to all 
intents and purposes the mistress of the establishment. 


She might invite friends, order the carriage, dismiss ser- | 


vants just as she choose; and though her manner lent a 
charm to everything she did, Lessie was not happy under 
the new administration. 

Marion was never reluctant to tell her story, and she 
had a pretty way of alluding to her own absolute poverty 
as compared with Lessie’s easy means, and to the vast 
debt of gratitude she owed Mrs. Ingram. Only one thing 
about herself she was careful to keep secret from her Mul- 
grave acquaintance, and this was her engagement to Mr. 
Austin Longworth, whom she had met at Dresden. He 
was aman of good family, and already devoting himself 
with so much energy and success to political life, that 
his parents had refused their consent to his marriage with 
the penniless Marion, whom they deemed unworthy of the 
position to which their son would raise her. While the 
matter remained thus in abeyance, it was only natural 
that the girl should not care to make it public. 

To outsiders it seemed as if Marion and Lessie must be 
the greatest of friends, yet such was very far from being 
the case. Attractive as Marion was, she lacked the real 
warmth of heart, the unselfishness, and especially the 
sincerity, which a nature like Lessie’s demanded. The 
sensitive Italian girl, embarrassed in company by the 
shyness of her temperament and by the consciousness of 
an incurable though slight foreign accent, formed the 
greatest possible contrast to the beautiful Marion, who 


SIGNORINA LESSIE. 








felt and used her power with a skill worthy of better 


aims. We have seen how blindly Mrs. Ingram gave way 
to her. Mulgrave was not slow to follow suit, and 


Marion queened it here, as she had in Dresden society, by 
the mere for ceof a strong selfish will, acting behind a 
person and manner of most exceptional charm. 

Yet one man in Mulgrave seemed proof against the spell 
she exercised so widely. Mark Watson, the young and 
able doctor of the place, had the perversity to pay the 
most marked attentions to the dark-eyed Signorina, while 
he almost ignored the brilliant Miss Ellis. Marion was 
piqued. 

Dr. Watson was the finest and cleverest man in Mul- 
grave, and his indifference was an insufferable slight. 
She exerted herself to please him, and.against his will, Dr. 
Watson found himself brought continually into contact 
with her—called upon to take her down to dinner, to ac- 
company her on her rides, to turn over the leaves of her 
songs. He was no awkward youth, but a man who had 
seen much of the world; and while he never really 
swerved from his first allegiance, he responded to Marion's 


| advances with a grace that seemed to the inexperienced 


| 





Lessie like the humble submission of a lover. The 
poor child saw, wondered, distrusted, and grew sick at 
heart. 

**Does Dr. Watson know you are engaged, Marion ?” 
she asked, one day. 

‘Certainly not,” replied Marion, hastily, ‘‘and I do beg 
of you to keep that secret from him and every one else in 
England. Supposing Austin’s parents are obstinate, do 
you think I should want it known that Ihad been thrown 
over ?” 

‘Of course not,” answered Lessie ; ‘‘ but I cannot un- 
derstand the way in which you flirt with every man you 
meet, just as if Mr. Longworth never existed.” 

It was the first time Lessie had ever so addressed 
Marion, for they were not on terms to make friendly re- 
monstrance possible. 

Marion smiled softly to herself, and, laying her hand 
lightly on Lessie’s shoulder, looked penetratingly into the 


| young girl’s face. 


‘Poor little Signorina!” she said, in a significantly 
compassionate tone—‘“ poor jealous little Signorina !” 

Lessie shook herself free, and for a moment her eyes 
flashed dangerously. Then restraining herself, she said, 
coldly : 

‘*Remember, Marion, that it I weré jealous, I could 
satisfy my jealousy at any moment by telling Dr. Watson 
of your engagement.”’ 

Marion laughed, sweetly. 

“‘T know you better, Lessie. 
acting so meanly.” 

Lessie made no reply, and Marion left the room, not 
without a faint sense of compunction. Nevertheless, when 
Dr. Watson made his appearance that evening, she mon- 
opolized him in just her usual gracefully selfish way, and 
the proud, pale Signorina stole out into the garden to 
suffer in lonely silence. Marion’s wonderful voice was 
borne out to her on the quiet, fragrant evening air, and 
she pictured the group inside—Marion at the piano, Dr. 
Watson at her side, and Mrs. Ingram in an easy-chair by 
the window, listening contentedly. 

** Signorina !” 

She looked up with a start of surprise at Dr. Watson, 
who had come out to her in the middle of Marion’s song. 
He sat down beside her, and tried to talk, but Lessie was 
ill at ease, and only saved herself from betraying disquiet 
by responding with curt, chilly dignity. Mark rose at 
last, gave a sort of sigh, and returned to Marion. 
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Next day Lessie was in the plantation by the water-side, 
when the soft plashing of oars fell upon her ear, and a boat 
containing only Dr. Watson and Marion passed up the 
backwater. The young man was just dipping his sculls 
lazily into the water, evidently absorbed in what he was 
saying to Marion, who listened with down-bent head. 

Lessie leant against a tree, and watched them with a sore 
heart. As soon as the boat had passed, and she could 
move without fear of being seen, she hurried to her room. 
No tear fell from her hot eyes, no sob eased the aching of 
her breast, for the girl was on her mettle, and resolved to 
maintain self-control. 

“T will not give way—I will not give way,” she re- 
peated over and over again, clasping her hands and 
moving restlessly about. Strength came, and presently, 
after bathing her feverish face, she went and helped her 
aunt, who was arranging some flowers. 

‘* Marion has gone up the backwater to get some water- 
lilies,” observed Mrs. Ingram. 

“Has she? I think it is a pity to pick them. 
never look well off the water,” said Lessie. 

‘*Marion is sure to manage so that they do, though,” 
returned Mrs. Ingram, whose faith in her favorite’s power 
was unbounded. ‘There is a pleasant surprise for her 
when she comes in—a letter from Mr. Longworth. I 
wonder what is in it.” 

Soon Marion appeared, and Mrs. Ingram gave ner the 
letter. 

“T must just run up-stairs and wash my hands,” said 
the girl, taking it, eagerly. ‘‘I’ll be down and arrange 
those lilies in a moment.” Mrs. Ingram laughed. 

‘*Go along, darling, and read your precious letter in 
private.” 

A few minutes later Marion called softly from her room, 
‘*Mrs. Ingram !”—a summons immediately responded to ; 
and soon after she came down, and with a flush of tri- 
umph on her beautiful face, asked Lessie to congratulate 
her. : 
‘* Austin’s parents are relenting, and I’m to go and stay 
with them—on trial for a month, like a sewing-machine.” 

Lessie looked up, quietly. 

‘* What will Dr. Watson say ?” 

‘*Dr. Watson !” exclaimed Marion, breaking out into her 
most charming laugh. ‘Why, you dear, foolish little 
thing ! he has known of my engagement all along.” 

**T don’t believe you.” 

Marion shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Ask him yourself, then.” 

At this point Mrs. Ingram entered the room, and the 
subject of Dr. Watson was stopped. Lessie remained 
convinced that he would be broken-hearted, and she re- 
solved proudly not to pity him in the least, or take any 
notice of him. Nothing would induce her to console a 
man for the loss of another woman. 

Nevertheless, before a fortnight was over her resolution 
was hopelessly broken, and eight or nine months later a 
double wedding took place from Mulgrave Lodge. 

Mrs. Austin Longworth was a very much more important 
member of society than Mrs. Mark Watson ; but Lessie 
made far the sweeter, truer wife. Marion lived in the 
constant whirl of activity for which she was so eminently 
well fitted by nature, while Mark and Lessie rarely left 
the quiet village where they first met. 

‘What were you saying to Marion in the backwater that 
day ?” asked Lessie one evening, as she and her husband 
wandered by the river-side. 

“Did you see us, Signorina? I was telling her that, for- 
tunately for me, I knew, through a friend in Dresden, of 
her engagement.” 


They 





‘She didn’t tell you about it herself, then ?” 

‘**Oh, no,” said Mark, with a peculiar smile, “it wouldn’t 
do to let the second string know there is a first.” 

**And you are quite, quite sure you never did care for 
her at all ?” 

‘Listen, Lessie,” said Mark, standing still and speak- 
ing earnestly, ‘‘you see this broad, swift stream—do you 
think it could ever flow backward ? No more could the 
current of my love, once set toward you, ever recede— 
ever alter its course for a moment.” 


HOW TO MAKE A BOUQUET. 


To MAKE a bouquet, take first a mass of white, it may 
be a truss of white geranium, a double white stock, or a 
clematis, or, for a small bouquet, a bunch of the small 
double pyrethrum ; then scarlet, which to an artist means 
orange ; as, for instance, a double scarlet geranium, Tom 
Thumb nasturtium, or any brilliant orange, though that 
color is not so abundant as it ought to be. Put any of 
these next the white, on one side of it; then take red, a 
bright rose, and the brighter the red the nearer it should 
be to the white, so that the other dull reds may be beyond 
it (by red is meant all colors of crimson, but red is the 


,true designation) ; place these on the other side of the 


white. Some very dark, almost black, flower may be 
also brought near the white, but only a very little of that 
color, and beyond the scarlet a very little of blue, such as 
that of an Emperor William pansy, or a little sprig of 
lobelia. Beyond the red have purple and yellow brought 
together, and on the other side any flowers that have 
broken colors ; beyond these, again, bring in blue in some 
mass and your taller flowers, as pentstemons (the blue 
kind make an admirable background and are always to be 
had), dark-colored fuchsias (some flowers or leaves of a 
brownish hue should interpose beyond the blue), and the 
last to introduce should be the maiden-hair fern, which 
certainly makes at all times a very pretty background. 
Make this bouquet up in your hand, and avoid too much 
formality, as the colors will generally arrange themselves 
with sufficient effect and force, though they may intermix 
a little. 

A bouquet has generally only one view, in which case it 
should slope gently upward ; then the white should come 
near the bottom. If it is to be seen all round, the white 
should be in the centre, with-the above arrangement of 
colors in masses round the white. When the bouquet is 
large enough, tie it round in the middle of the stems, cut 
them off evenly, and drop it into a vase of water. 

Two principles may be followed in making up a bou- 
quet—one harmony and contrast of color, the other force 
of light and shade ; whichever is chosen, to begin with 
pure white is absolutely necessary. Even if only com- 
posed of a single white flower, it should be the largest 
mass of the whole. 





Lire is not so very different, as one might think, East or 
West, in' country or in city. Anywhere a man may be a 
gentleman if he will. Anywhere one may do honest work 
if he will. Anyhere one may make great intellectual ad- 
vancement if he will. Anywhere one may live a pure 
and noble life, doing good, if he will, And these are the 
marks of a man. 

Jars concealed are half reconciled ; while, as generally 
known, ’tis a double task to stop the breach at home and 
men’s mouths abroad. 


Mystery always magnifies danger as the fog magnifies 
the sun. 
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THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


Ir childhood were not in the world, 
But only men and women grown; 

No baby-locks in tendrils curled, 
No baby-blossoms blown; 


Though men were stronger, women fairer, 
And nearer all delights in reach, 

And verse and music uttered rarer 
Tones of more godlike speech ; 


Though the utmost life of life’s best hours 
Found, as it cannot now find, words; 
Though desert sands were sweet as flower 

And flowers could sing like birds, 


But children never heard them, never 
They felt a child’s foot leap and run 

This were a drearier star than ever 
Yet looked upon the sun, 








MY WIFE’S HUSBAND 


By Sypney TREvorR. 


COULD not make them out 1m the least, 
and I suppose that fact made my fellow- 
travelers interesting to me. They must 
have taken the train somewhere in the 
night between Macon and the lovely Sa- 
voie region, for it was only when the slow- 
ing for Culoz waked me that I noticed 
them, and I should have gone sound asleep 
again before we left the station but for 
something odd and frightened in the lady’s 
way of looking out at every one who 
crossed the platform. 

No one, however, intruded upon our carriage, and as I 
noticed the look of relief she cast on the dark-skinned, 
white-haired man, I gave up at once the ghost of an idea, 
which had at first flitted through my sleepy brain, that he 
was a cruel husband to the poor, pale, pretty young 
thing. I felt like an unwilling impostor as I discovered 
that they were speaking in the Spanish tongue, though I 
caught but few of their low-spoken words. 

As the express-train resumed its speed, at a beseeching 
motion from the tall, dark man, the little woman threw 
aside her cloak, and revealed in her lap a tiny sleeping 
child, which, without awakening, he proceeded tenderly 
to establish on the empty carriage-seat. My near-sighted 
eyes assisted to check my curiosity, and though I ‘won- 
dered that the two did not sit together upon the same 
seat, my thoughts soon wandered and I grew drowsy. 

I was again awakened by the slowing and the engine- 
whistle only as the train drove into the Modane Station, 
but I caught the sound of a terrified woman’s voice at 
once, though my neighbor only gave a soft little cry of 
alarm, and fell on her knees before the child, covering it 
again with her mantle, as if that could avail to conceal the 
little creature. 

“* Oh, Naitita, mia, he is here !’’ exclaimed the dark man, 
wringing his ineffectual hands. 

After only an instant’s thought, I suddenly pulled 
down both blinds, drew the curtains, and then by the 
light of the tunnel-lantern took off my traveling-cap and 
addressed my frightened neighbors : 

“I will get down, sefiora, and tell the guard that my 
wife is taken ill and cannot continue on her journey, and 
engage the whole carriage back to Dijon, if that will help 
you in any trouble,” I said, hastily, in Spanish. 

After a moment of astonishment, approaching stupor, 








the poor little woman’s wild eyes filled with tears, and 
she looked up at me, saying : 

‘*Can you, indeed, help us to escape ?” 

“It is God who has sent him,” avowed the tall man, 
sinking to his knees and kissing the skirt of. my ulster. 

“‘ Quick, then !” I said, as the guard opened the door. 
‘‘ Lie down on the seat with the child.” 

I got out and told my lie glibly to the guard, accom~ 
panying it wifh a napoleon ; and he immediately locked 
the compartment, and hung up the ticket with engaged, in 
large letters, over the door. I then went along to the tel~ 
egraph-office, and let my friend, Jerome, know that he 
was not to expect me in Rome on the morrow, as agreed 
upon, and then sought creature comfort in the buffet. 

Useless to go and have my trunk examined by the Cus- 
toms, since, all at once, I was not going on into Italy. 

Then I thought I might as well see if I could discover 
any he whose identity should so terrify the people whom 
I had locked into the carriage. 

Perhaps he would be recognizable by his fierce mien, or 
by his anxiously seeking after my culprits. 

A pretty position mine, too. Probably the pretty crea- 
ture was cutting away from her legal lord and master with 
the hoary-headed Spaniard, and had stolen her child in a 
final momentary triumph of mother-love over natural 
wickedness. 

Every rag of principle I possessed was dead against the 
encouragement of such probable villainy, and yet an im- 
pulse had made me its abettor. 

She certainly was quite too awfully lovely—as young 
England hath it—especially with the terror in her face and 
her great eyes softened by tears, as I had last seen it ; but 
I had as certainly rushed into a tolerably dark-looking 
affair for her sake. 

There was nothing, however, for it but to see tne thing 
out. 

Thinking these thoughts, I lighted my cigar and paced 
the platform amidst the Brindisi passengers, who, as soon 
as they had passed the Customs, made for my train ; and 
many were the execrations heaped upon the guard’s head 
for engaging one whole carriage in so short a train. 

As my promenade took me back and forth in front of 
the café windows, I saw a man’s hand, decorated with a 
splendid cat’s-eye ring, beckoning therefrom, and in answer 
a most respectable, upper-class man-servant approached. 

My cigar burned badly, and I lighted a match on the 
window-sill to re-illume it, and thus heard what the cat’s- 
eye man had to say. 

“Go quickly and get a coupé, and put in my portman- 
teau. We are cheated, and most probably they are gone 
off by Strasburg or Geneva, my good Ducreux. You have 
looked carefully at every one who has passed, of course, 
and we will go back to Paris and try the polite detectives, 
after all.” 

I was awkward in using the match I had lighted, and it 
went out ; so I remained a moment to light another. 

Before I was quite successful in getting the cigar to 
draw, I got light of another kind. 

**T stood beside the ticket-man, and no one passed 
whom I had ever seen before,” answered the servant. 
‘*Then I passed the carriages in review and looked into 
each, except one engagéd for some Italian’s sick wife, and 
taken for Dijon.” 

‘‘Bien!” said his master, carelessly. 
soon.” 

The gentleman turned his head as a burst of woman’s 
laughter came from the room behind him, and answered 
some repartee. 

I could see two very gay-looking dames and another 
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' cavalier, and they had been taking a chdsse to their break- 


fast coffee, without doubt, for they were very noisy. 

“‘T have said that I am beaten,” he repeated, ‘and 
Céline’s supper shall be in ‘big sixteen,’ as agreed.” 
Then to the servant outside: ‘‘The whole coupé for to- 
night’s train—and to Paris, mind.” 

The servant put on his hat and went to the ticket-office, 
while I, marveling if my strays could really be the ones 
sought by this gay, handsome man—for he was a very 
handsome person—could be my prisoners. At all events, 
they, too, must have some nourishment, if they were to 
return as they came; and any one who had ever known 
my rather hyper-dainty old-bachelor habits would have 
laughed if he or she might have passed the contents of my 
innumerable big ulster pockets in review, as I took my 
way toward the train, now making preparations for instant 
departure. 

The guard, sympathizing with me on the illness of my 
wife, which had interrupted my proposed journey to Italy, 
asked if I had procured return tickets, which I had quite 
forgotten. . 

However, he could amiably let me pay from station to 
station, he said; and I appealed to him—with another 
napoleon for himself—as to the impossibility of knowing 
how far madame, my wife, might be able to travel ; ‘‘ per- 
haps not further than Chambery or Aix-les-Baines,” as we 
agreed ; therefore, why take tickets to Paris ? 

When I reached the carriage a new difficulty arose as to 
the identity of the tall, dark man with the gray hair, who 
quickly set it at rest by declaring himself my servant / 

Suppose I should mect my dear chum and equally 
bachelor friend, Duhamel, with whom I dined yesterday 
at the Café Voisin, both of us declaring in favor of single 
blessedness with a fervor worthy offa better cause. 

Tn less than twenty-four hours behold me not only mar- 
ried, and very much so, but provided with a baby and an 
old family servant. 

We kept the curtains drawn and exchanged no words, 
madame, my wife, not even’showing me her face until the 
tedious start was accomplished, and the train flying to- 
ward Lons-le-Saulnier. By that time the comicality of 
the situation had made me quite gay, and I touched the 
curtain-springs and drew back the shades, determined at 
least to see my new incumbrances. 

The tall man sat rigid as a soldier, watching his charges. 
His black eyes were hollow and his leather-colored face 
emaciated, but his whole soul seemed to be in his watch 
over those two. 

The child, seen by morning light, seemed to be sleeping 
under the effect of a narcotic, and under the closed eyes 
were blue, transparent shadows ; but never in my life had 
I seen at once so small and so perfect a creature. She was 
not larger than a healthy child of six months, but must at 
least have been three or four years old. While I studied 
the delicate face of the child, I became conscious that the 
mother’s gaze was fixed upon my own, and my blonde 
phiz, which has never lost the stupid boyish trick of 
flushing, became unbecomingly crimson up to the roots of 
my straw-colored hair. 

Suddenly she rose to a sitting posture, and holding out 
to me two hands almost as shadowy as the baby’s, she said, 
in good English : 

‘*‘My friend !—my best friend !—how shall I tell you 
what you have done for me—for my child? Where shall 
I begin with the explanation which is your due, and which 
is so hard—so hard——” 

She put her small hands over her eyes, and a quick 
color mounted in her cheeks as she faltered and ceased 

eaking, 





Rather rough to have to tell nre she is cutting away with 
this fellow here, thought I, and said, quickly: 

“But don’t explain, then. My dear lady, I saw you 
were in a fright about being seen, and I prevented it, 
that’s all; and I’ve no right to believe myself your father- 
confessor because I’ve had the luck to do you a good 
turn.” 

I smiled pleasantly, and took one of her little paws and 
kissed the finger-tips, as if to dismiss the subject. 

‘“Now, do let me beg of you to have something to eat,” 
It continued. ‘I feel-like a pastry cook’s shop, or the father 
of a thriving family, with all the things I looted from the 
buffet at Modane in your behalf. You will have ever so 
much more courage, and will be up to instructing me how 
to be of further use to you, if you'll just stow away a trifle 
of this pdte and a glass of Maraschino, the only liqueur the 
Italians know how to make; but they make it well, I 
assure you.” 

I rattled on, unloading my pockets, and still she sat 
and gazed at me without answering. 

The tall man sat also speechless. Perhaps he didn’t 
understand English. So much the better, thought I. 

I was, with an amused sense of the difficulty of her ex- 
planation, wondering how she would word it., 

Then I was remembering the handsome, aristocratic man 
with the cat’s-eye ring, and doubting if she could have 
left him in the lurch for this Russia-leather-colored chap, 
older by ten years, and so white-haired. 

‘*Now, let me see you eat a little, and then we will hold 
a council of war, and I will tell you something I heard at 
Modane, which may change your plans,” I urge. 

She sat quite still, and did not offer to eat until the old 
fellow came across and said something that I did not catch. 
Then it was quite too comical to see him feeding her with 
tiny morsels likea bird, and she eating, evidently because 
of those tender words, whose purport I could not hear. 

As they said nothing to me, I began to laugh at my 
quixotism, which had brought me into such a scrape for 
two people so wrapped up in each other. 

I found time to look at this heroine of romance as she 
was thus mundanely occupied, and could not but admit 
that her appearance puzzled me. 

She might have been twenty-five years, but looked as if 
still younger. 

Her hair was of the blackest and most luxuriant, while 
the small head could scarce carry it. The face, with its 
perfect oval, would have been.Jovely in its refinement but 
for the traces of weeping—long continued—which it bore. 

Her dress, while very costly, had an old-fashioned air, 
as if she had given it no thought, though the child was 
very richly dressed. 

Seeing that her impromptu meal was finished, I rose and 
went over to her, sitting on the same seat. 

“‘That is doing bravely,” I said ; ‘‘and I am sure the 
Seftor Don’’— here I bowed to the man and hesitated, that 
she might give me an introduction to the partner of her 
escapade ; but she did not, only gazed at me wide-eyed— 
‘* will thank me for bringing the food . 

‘““What did you learn at Modane?” she interrupted, 
brusquely. 

‘‘A tall, blonde gentleman, with a cat’s-eye on his left 
hand, was nfuch disappointed to have missed some one 
whom his servant was seeking in this train,’ I answered 
as briefly. 

She grew whiter than before. 

‘*He was alone ?” 

‘Several gay ladies and gentlemen, au contraire, were 
with him.” 

* And he is on this train ?” 





Presently she asked ; 
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“‘No. He returns to Paris by the night express. You 
see, you have only to dodge him at—say Chambery—and 
you are safe off into Italy,” I said, smiling encouragingly. 

She looked relieved, and put her transparent hand to her 
cheek and meditated a while. 

**Monsieur eats nothing,” said I to her dark cavalier, 
offering the Maraschino flask. 

It was true, he had touched nothing. 

** And you, monsieur,” she asked—‘“‘ what are you think- 
ing of—me ?” 

A difficult question to answer. I was really thinking 
that her hidalgo was a poor exchange for her handsome 
husband. 

At this moment the fairy baby slowly opened a pair of 
big black eyes, soft as pearls, like the mother’s, and stared 
at me until I felt be- 
witched, the mother 
still silent. 

All at once Miss 
Baby said to me, im- 
periously : 

“Thou wilt take 
me up and give me 
to eat immediately.” 

As she held her 
pearly - tinted arms 
to me there was no- 
thing else to do, so I 
took her in my unac- 
customed grasp. 

The dark man 
begged her to come 
to him, but she bade 
him hold his tongue, 
and called him 
** Diego.” 

“Now, what will 
Miss Baby have ?” I 
asked. 

‘First thou wilt 
kiss me, for thou art 
ugly, but good ; then 
something to eat— 
quick !” was the an- 
swer. 

Her small, white 
slippers fell from her 
feet as she kicked 
about. 

“Put them in thy 
pocket. My feet are 
too warm in the silk stockings,” said miss, in the midst 
of her luncheon. 

Poor Diego would have taken them, but she again 
snubbed him in Spanish, explaining in halting English to 
‘‘ He is good, Diego ; but I don’t like servanis when 
I may have a gentleman io serve me.” Thunderstruck, 
I zlance at the mother, who is blushing furiously, but 
volunteers no elucidation. Am I dreaming ? 

When the little white fairy has consumed cold chicken, 
pdte, and a goodly glass of liqueur for her part, she stands 
up and rearranges her tumbled skirts of finest lace and 
cambric, and then she condescends to kiss her mamma, 
saying, audibly : 

‘Now that we have this monsieur, who is so plain, but 
good ”—and here she wafts me a kiss from her tiny fingers 
—‘‘we shall escape from papa without trouble. You will 
find us a place, dear, good monsieur,” she says, confi- 
dently to me, ‘‘ where papa will never, never discover us ? 
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Diego is good, but a se~vant cannot know,” and here she 
trots across in her stockings and kisses her finger, with 
which she touches the dark man’s lips. 

Can it be true that he is a servant? _Have I been 
wronging that lovely creature in my thoughts? I will 
know all; I can no longer bear the uncertainty. 

** Will you let me say to you that if you wish to avoid 
the man I saw at Modane——” 

‘My husband,” she interpolated, quietly. 

“« You will better stop at Aix—Chambery will, perhaps, 
be better still ; and when he is gone up to-night to Paris, 
you can pursue your journey. 

She answered with effort : 

‘“‘T wish, above all things, to avoid being found by my 
husband, and will take your advice. Can you tell me 
where we may stop 
in Chambery ?” 

“Tf you will go an 
hour out of town, 
there is an auberge 
kept by one Dame 
Perét, where no one 
would dream of look- 
ing for you. A note 
from me will name 
you as my cousin to 
the good body, with 
whom I have spent 
weeks in the fishing 
season.” 

I took out my 
note-book and began 
to write. 

‘““Whom shall I 
name ?” said I, look- 
ing directly at a 
countess’s coronet 
on the handkerchief 
she held in her hand. 

She looked at me 
pleadingly, and with 
asad smile, said : 

“What would be 
your cousin’s name, 
please ?” 

I baptized her 
without delay “‘ Mrs. 
Hunter,” and I hope 
her namesake in 
America will never 
hear of the liberty. 

So my cousin spent a day and night with Dame Perét, 
which time I passed in Chambery, only going up to the 
train at night to see who occupied the sleeping coach, and 
charmed to see my nameless friend’s persecutor on the 
way to Paris with his gay party. 

Next day I took my family on to Modane, where we 
were congratulated by the guard on my wife’s speedy re- 
covery, and, picking up our luggage, went through the 
great tunnel into Italy. 

The escape being thus effected, I seemed to be at 
liberty to go about my business ; but I could not bear to 
do it. 

I told myself that it was the weird baby-fairy who held 
me, and her quaint frankness was indeed bewitching to one 
so very unused to children ; but, alas ! I fear that there was 
a reason for my lingering which I dared not put into 
words. 

Three days in Turin, and still I remained, though no 
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‘farther explanation of affairs was offered me. One day 


Baby said to me, brusquely : 


** Tio mio, the mamma will soon have no money if we 
spend so much. I heard her tell Diego. Find us a place 
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where there will be no money asked, and let us go there.” 

Slightly difficult my adopted niece’s suggestion ; but I 
bethought me of a little sea place, wonderfully 
of ‘season, and then went to their hotel to suggest it 
humbly if the occasion should offer. 
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Miss Baby, however, being deterred by nothing, asked 
me if I had found the place she had demanded. 

‘“‘Thou knowest, my darling uncle,” she said, kissing 
the end of my nose, ‘that I am to be dressed like the 
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Her confidences were promptly 
mamma, but not before I had gained a heartache with the 
thought of how much that poor mother must have borne 
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poor, and we are to live on polenta, which Diego will make 


suppressed by her 
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before bringing her darling away to such chances of 
poverty and suffering. 

It was agreed that we should go to Camaiora by Genoa, 
and our departure was hastened by something my cousin 
had seen in the last Figaro, but she did not tell me what. 

My own friends were long ago sure that I had gone 
astray and fallen into bad hands, so little would I tell of 
my reasons for lingering, “hough I had decided that this 
journey down on the Pisan road was to be my last with 
this frail, tormented creature, who was grown as dear to 
me as a sister in her grief and poverty, and whom I yet 
dared not venture to console, even if I could. 

From Turin to Genoa we went second-class for econ- 
omy, and in that place I was horrified to recognize the 
same servant I had seen at Modane before leaving the 
station. 

I made sure that he was gone to an hotel, and then 
hurried my family off on the Pisa train without telling 
them. 

Arrived at our destination, we found already many 
visitors for the early season, and, fearing discovery, my 
poor cousin asked if there were not some hill town where 
she could find a refuge away from the world, however 
plainly she might have to live. 

Just then it occurred to me that I must slightly tra- 
verse the delicate reticence thus far preserved between 
us, my temptations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

However charming to me this idyl, it might be my duty 
as a man of honor to put an end to it. Every principle of 
my life hitherto forbade the encouragement of a wife who 
leaves her husband. 

I must be all the more rigid with myself in this case, 
where my personal sympathies are so deeply engaged. 

These severe meditations and determinings are for 
several days put to instant flight as soon as I am admitted 
to my cousin's gentle presence ; but, finally, reason and 
principle make a great effort, and I venture to speak. 

With the baby fairy in my arms, and her mother sitting 
opposite, and in the midst of arranging for a second re- 
move to a tiny fishing-village on the coast, I venture : 

**My cousin, will you always continue to avoid mon- 
sieur, your husband, or is he to be some time forgiven, 
and this child restored to a real home ?” 

This is my abrupt question, which, like a bomb, I throw 
into the midst of comparative calm. 

It causes as much disturbance as a real bomb, though 
of a silent sort. 

Diego, who was arranging the flowers I had brought, 
dropped all and flew to his mistress, who looked like one 
dead from some cruel blow ; and the baby-fairy, fixing 
her small fists in my mustache, began to cry in a very 
womanish way, the big tears rolling down her cheeks, 
while she repeated : 

“Oh, wicked, wicked uncle! Bad, bad fellow! You 
will go and tell papa, and then he will bring all those 
creatures to kiss me, and to make mamma weep until she 
is ill !” 

After a silence of certain cruel moments, my poor 
cousin opened her eyes again under Diego’s ministrations. 

She then put away the salts she had used, took her 
baby from me, and, quieting the child with a few tender 
words and caresses, sent her away with the man. 

Then turning to me, with a calmness belied by her 
trembling hands and fearful pallor, she said : 

‘You have a right to the explanation which you at 
first so generously spared me, but I beg of you to spare 
me details.” 

*“No, no,” I hasten to interpolate ; ‘‘tell me nothing 
that will pain you. I refuse to listen.” 





{ But you are right, and it would not be worthy a man 
of honor to abet me in my flight without being sure that I 
have cruelly-good reasons for it. Alas! only too cruel 
reasons—the innocence of my child, and my own life.” 

‘Then, let that assurance be enough for me,” I urge. 
“The sin and dishonor be mine, if I help you to do 
wrong.” 

She smiled in such a dreadful, remembering way, as her 
thoughts went back to her reasons for flight, that I could 
not bear it. 

**Let us say no more,” I begged. ‘I was an idiot to 
have dreamed that you could be moved by any romantic 
grief, acting from wounded amour propre, or any of those 
lighter impulsive troubles which sometimes move a young 
and beautiful woman.” 

“Young!” She said this word in such a weary way, as 
if to herself. ‘‘ Beautiful !” 

The word on her lips was full of scorn for such beauty. 

‘**T have been ten years married, and that is to be very 
old, as I have known marriage. I was never beautiful to 
my husband, only rich ; but, unfortunately, others called 
me so.” 

Then she began to burn with indignation, and her 
cheeks glowed under her flashing eyes as she stood up 
before me. 

**No,” she said, ‘I will not tell you of my degradation. 
Go to him, and tell him you have found me, and that I 
am again in his power, and you will regret it while you 
live ; but I will not relate my shameful griefs to you.” 

‘* My cousin, for God’s sake, listen!’ I plead. ‘‘I swear 
that no one shall know. Your secret shall be as safe as if 
you were indeed my cousin or sister, and I refuse to hear 
any reason you may have.” 

What was gone with my sense of honor that I thus pro- 
tested ? Iam afraid I knew only too well the where and 
why, as I looked into that beautiful, troubled face, now 
drowned in wild tears, 

*“Oh, my brother, that heaven has sent to my aid, do not 
you be cruel, too,” she said, in a choked voice, whose ac- 
cents made my heart bleed. 

When she became calmer, as she quickly resumed her 
habitual self-control, she only added these words : 

‘* Believe me that, if you can imagine wrongs more than 
sufficient to justify me in this step, I have suffered them. 
I would rather drown with my baby in my arms than 
return to my past life, whatever poverty may have in store 
forus both. Is that enough ?” 

Where was gone my severity ? She had not given me 
reasons, and yet I was convinced. In the sleepless night 
which followed on this conversation, I could only con- 
tinue self-respecting by deciding upon my immediate de- 
parture. 

I established my charges in a quaint, lonely old villa 
which I got ‘for a song” by taking it for a year, a trick 
which enabled me to tell my cousin truly that fifty francs 
a month was the price. 

She did not know that I put in a trifle of new furnish- 
ing, and in a week more she was settled in a place where 
a telegram would not reach her unless brought on foot an 
hour or so by a contadino, 

And now I ought to go. Nomore hesitancy if I would 
continue to be honest to myself. The Summer was close 
upon us, and Jerome teasing about that Norway fishing 
journey, so long agreed upon between us. 

Before departing, however, I must make sure of one 
thing. A two days’ trip to Florence furnished me with a 
small, fat portfolio, with which I pursued Diego as he went 
to his boat for the daily fishing, which already nearly sup- 
plied the villa table, 
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“Can you take me in your boat a little ?” I asked. 

‘**Tf the sefior wishes,” he answered, with evident reluct- 
ance. 

Did this servant fear my interrogations ? 

“I do, and have a favor to ask of you, Diego mio,” I 
insisted. 

He shut his mouth like a vise, and his old eyes looked 
wicked enough to have threatened me with a ducking 
if I should be indiscreet as he rowed out into the deep 
water. 

I disarmed him, however, at the first phrase. 

‘On Monday I shall start fora fishing tour in Norway, 
my Diego.” 

He nearly dropped his oars overboard, but showed no 
further sign of surprise. 

‘* And the favor ?” he hesitated. 

‘*The favor is, that you will borrow of me a few thou- 
sand francs, which you will find in this portfolio in small 
notes, and also a few thousands in French gold, and keep- 
ing this loan a profound secret between us two, use it as 
if it were your own.” 

The man’s deep-set eyes became suddenly luminous 
with moisture, and he made a motion as if to kneel to me, 
but choked it instantly, saying quietly : 

‘And how shall I pay the seiior for this ?” 

Suspicious old dog! He believedI was buying his con- 
fidence or his fidelity to his mistress. 

‘*By telegraphing to me at each of these three ad- 
dresses, if in any way the peace of your mistress is mo- 
lested, the one word, ‘Come.’ ” 

He was conquered, and it was with difficulty that I 
prevented his turning over the boat in his first excess of 
gratitude for my simple good faith. 

He kissed my hand and my paletot, and a few real tears 
came into his old eyes as he invoked the blessing of all 
the saints upon me. 

My going away seemed to the jealous old chap the first 
of blessings, and then the fear of immediate want was at 
an end. : 

He assured me that he had plenty of costly jewels be- 
longing to the Sefiorita Condessa, as he called her ; ‘‘ but 
how dispose of them without the knowledge of e/ seftor 
c/uqne ?” 

This confusion of terms convinced me of the social 
status of my cousin, and made me more than ever fear the 
‘‘ polite detective ” force te which the man at Modane had 
expressed his intention of resorting. 

But in the event of a discovéry, my innocent presence 
would perhaps be cited to give an infamous appearance to 
her flight, and so I could only be kindest in departing. 

I made no adious. I had not the moral courage. Only, 
while sitting under the lemon-trees that night, the baby- 
fairy, with a hand on each of my burning cheeks, and the 
lovely eyes deep in mine, said, severely: 

‘“‘Thou hast the air of a culprit, mon bon. What dear, 
sweet villainy art thou meditating ? For thou canst not 
do any wrong ?” 

‘*Kiss me a thousand times, Nifia mia,” I answered, 
evasively. ‘‘ Would you still love me if I were gone far 
out of sight ?” 

The idea was so full of anguish to my little playfellow 
that it was with difficulty her mother pacified her. While 
they went away together at baby’s bedtime, I sat looking 
away out to sea in the misty moonlight, heavy-hearted. 
The beautiful skyline of the Appuan Alps, with its white 
marble snow-spots and blue, velvety shadows, came down 
to the shore at Serravezza, where it was sealed with the 
great red glare of the lighthouse, the beautiful glow of the 
aqua-marine sea, set in shores wooded to the water’s edge 





with sombre, shadowy pines, fired by leaping, silver- 
sided fish and dreamy moon-rays into weird splendor. 
The breath of lemon-blossoms and oleanders nodding in 
the misty light made the air magnetic; and in this dan- 
gerous hour came floating out to me the mother’s voice, 
stilling the child with a faintly-breathed old Spanish 
cradle-song, and my good angels seemed to float further 
and further away in the mystic light, bearing with them 
creeds, faith, and even honor, and leaving only belief in 
happiness—mad, wild, short-lived, perhaps, but the only 
thing worth living for. 

The sea crept up softly, and as softly retreated, with a 
low, caressing sound, and a breath of waltz-music came on 
it from the distant éablissement at Camaiora, and suddenly 
my heart filled my whole frame, even to my throbbing 
finger-tips, and I knew that she was beside me. I did not 
speak, because I could not—God be thanked. All at once 
she said : 

‘Then, it is Good-by, my brother !” 

She had divined me; but I would not go. 
myself out voluntarily from paradise ? 

“But,” I stammered—‘“‘ but——” 

‘*Good-by,” she sighed. ‘It is wisest and best. From 
you, my brother, I will consent to accept all your good- 
ness, all your delicate kindness, and thrust youout. You 
will not misunderstand. Only a heart like yours could 
comprehend ; but how noble you are to be able !” 

I could not speak. The anguish of the struggle for mas- 
tery between good and evil in my soul held me dumb. 
Then her angel purity of soul had of a verity conquered, 
for I would not have dared touch the cold little hand she 
held out to me with other than holy thoughts like hers. 

‘*Dear boy,” she said, placing her rejected hand on my 
bent head, ‘‘you are anxious and grieving to leave us, and 
you love the child too much; but it is best. You have 
done all you could—made peace and quiet possible. Ged 
bless you! Go now.” 

I got up and went away without looking back or speak- 
ing. In the shade of the magnolias at the gate my hand 
was seized and kissed by the old servitor, and on the 
morrow I went north from Milan, over the Simplon, with 
Jerome. 

* 


Why turn 


* * * * * 


Sport was famous in Norway, and that Summer I 
‘* killed” many a big salmon, but at first with very little 
interest. Later, however, when a sort of nervous dread of 
bad news from Italy—and I so far away—had worn off, I 
began to get myself in hand. 

Physical strength and a good amount of hard work, 
whether in pursuit of amusement or duty, is sure to restore 
the mental and moral balance, and before three months 
my sun-browned cheeks would burn guiltily when I re- 
membered how near I had come to tormenting a suffering 
human creature with my own selfishness, and my heart 
would almost stop beating as I reflected on the eternal 
banishment which would most inevitably have ensued. 

As the telegram containing the word ‘‘ Come ” had never 
reached either of my bankers for me, I hoped that my 
nameless cousin had remained tranquil. 

In September Paris seemed hot and dusty, and I naively 
told myself that I was not in the humor for country 
houses, and so poked off down to Aix-les-Baines. 

Some people whom I knew were still there taking the 
waters, and we made excursions upon the beautiful 
Savoyard lakes, and to the Chartreuse, etc. The ladies 
were most amiable, but the men declared me absent- 
minded and tant soit pen béte. 

Perhaps I was really thinking too much about Camaiora, 
when I fancied myself so nearly cured, too. 
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I would go over to Valdighieri and try for some cha- 
mois-hunting. 

So declaring, I lounged over to the établissement, and 
danced with several young girls, who seemed to me rather 
to be “sitting out” for want of partners, and then went 
into the play-room. 

A knot of men were about some one who was playing at 
rouge et noir, and from the desertion of the other tables, I 
gathered that the play was high. 

‘“‘ A Brazilian,” said some one ; ‘‘and you know they’ve 
all got gold 
mines gé- 
lore.” 

“All the 
same; he’s 
rather ‘ buck- 
ing the tiger,’ 
as they say in 
the States,” 
responded 
his neighbor. 

** He’s been 
at it since 
this morning, 
and mana- 
gers don’t 
half like it,” 
said another. 

“There’s 
no end to the 
tin of those 
South Ameri- 
can beggars,” 
said another, 
enviously. 

I looked 
over shoul- 
ders, and, to 
my astonish- 
ment, saw 
my old ac- 
quaintance of 
Modane and 
the cat’s-eye 
ring, which 
jewel still 
blazed on his 
left hand. 

He was as 
handsome as 
ever, but 
thinner, and 
with an in- 
describable 
air of con- 
trolled excitement, which did not seem to have reference 
to his losses or gains. 

As I looked him over, I saw my good old Dr. Brachet go 
and speak to him, and quickly followed on his heels. 

‘« Present me,” whispered I to the doctor. 

*‘An awful villain !” whispered he, in return, and, as if 
continuing, ‘‘ Di Santo Amaro, permit me to make known 
to you another American good-for-nothing, Kenneth Liv- 
ingston, and get along, the pair of you, out of this hot 
room, if you, Sefior Duque, don’t wish to have another 
attack like last month.” 

** An old croaker,” I remarked to my new acquaintance, 
indicating the medico; ‘‘ but it is rather pleasanter out- 
side in the starlight, if you’ve quite finished your play.” 
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«Let me call my man to take all this heavy gold,”’ an- 
swered he, in a most musical voice. ‘I was only keep- 
ing on from boredom.” 

He put his arm within mine, and we strolled about the 
dim gardens, he talking in a most amusing way, though 
still as if goverring some excitement. , 

‘** Shall we have supper ?”’ I said, after a time. 

‘*T believe I haven’t even dined,” said he, laughing. 
‘‘T got some news that rather overset me to-day, and 
haven’t yet digested it; but I will sup, if you will not 
leave me.” 

He was, 
indeed, alto- 
gether too 
interesting to 
be deserted, 
if he only 
knew it. 

We had 
some supper, 
with some 
very wonder- 
ful Beaune 


good fortune 
to meet a 
more bril- 
liant talker. 

Each time 
I moved to 
depart he be- 
came more 
urgent for 
me to. re- 
main, and 
near two 
o'clock A.M. 
he confessed 
to me that 
he dared not 
be alone. 

A pretty 
situation for 
me again! 
Suppose this 
husband of 
my wife goes 
mad on my hands, and does himself an injury of which I 
am accused—given to the public the fact of my having 
run away from Modane and him with her and the child ! 

On pretease of wishing for some B.-and-S., I rang for 
his valet, and found the man on the alert, which tranquil- 
lized me. 

After a while Di Santo Amaro lay down on a lounge, 
and began to talk quietly of his past life. It did not seem 
to matter to whom he was speaking, and he scarcely apol- 
ogized for his unsolicited confidence to a stranger. 

He described his childhood, passed in the midst of his 
tather’s disorders, his unbridled youth, with neither good 
precept nor example to influence him, and a life now 
arrived at forty years, during which his only efforts had 


that I knew 
of, at the 
Hotel Bris- 
tol, and sat 
talking long 
into the 
night, and 
never had it 
been my 
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been devoted to escaping 
boredom. 

His wife, he said, had 
been an angel, and the 
only trouble was that a per- 
son of more diabolic char- 
acter would have been more 
acceptable, as more amus- 
ing. 

He naively declared that 
he detested angels, and con- 
fessed with equal frankness 
that he had devoted himself 
to the effort to change his 
wife’s angelic attributes into 
the desired evil ones, but 
without success. 

He said there was a child, 
but “‘only a girl.” He ‘‘de- 
tested girls.” He said, also, 
that his wife was in Italy. 

I sat expecting some rev- 
elation of awakened love, 
remorse of conscience of any 
sort, as a reason for his evi- 
dent excitement, but none 
came, As he did not say 
he had discovered his wife’s 
retreat, I began to be bored. 

**T took her into all the 
queerest society and places, 
and made her see all sorts 
of colors,” he babbled, in 
his foreign idiom. ‘How 
she did detest me!” he 
laughed, idly, as he recalled 
this. ‘‘ But it was only when 
I made the girl-baby drink 
absinthe every day that I 


could rouse her, or when I 


taught her some new and 
spicy song of the coulisses, 
Then she did really amuse 
me with her fury.” How my 
blood boiled as I listened ! 
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“Now,” he went on, ‘‘ when 
all things else bore me, and 
I have found out where she is, 
these accursed doctors tell me 
I am going to die !” 

I did not speak. My ears 
rung, and I seemed suffocat- 
ing with anger. ~ 

How easily I could take him 
by the throat there, and pre- 
vent his ever troubling that 
beloved presence ! 

The valet came in and de- 
clared that his master must 
have chloral at this hour, if 
awake, according to medical 
order. 

I gave it myself, and not a 
drop too much, and when he 
slept I left him, and walked 
about Aix all night. 

Next day my new friend 


INTERIOR OF ST, PAUL'S,— SEE PAGE 667, came to my hotel forme. He 
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looked none the stronger for his night’s sleep, which had 
been superinduced by the use of chloral. 

‘‘T must have talked an awful lot of rubbish last night,” 
he said, langhing. ‘It will prepare you for the leave I 
am come to take. Iam going down to hunt up my wife. 
She has been some time in Italy at the sea, or so the world 
says. She will be pining for me, I hope; though I hear 
of a blonde stranger who traveled down from Turin with 
her, probably to protect her.” 

His expression was not pleasant as he said this last, and 
his eyes looked like coals of fire. 

**T, too, am just off for Italy,” I said, easily, conceal- 
ing, I hope, the sudden shock of fear for my poor cousin, 
which his words created. 

**So much the better. We can travel down together. 
Perhaps, if you’ve nothing better to do, you will come 
and see me regulate my family, which seems somewhat in 
need of its head.” 

**T shall go by Genoa and Pisa,” said I. 

** Just my way ; and do come to Camaiora with me, old 
fellow,” he urged. ‘‘ Your quiet ways just suit my cursed 
nervous state, and the doctors say I must be quiet—I 
wonder if I can be so when I see her proud faee again !” 

I could not safely telegraph to Mrs. Hunter from Aix, 
but I did so on the way to Modane at a small station. 

Di Santo Amaro grew more friendly with every stage, 
and when we got down at the Camaiora hotel he seemed 
to feel in no haste to seek out the place of his wife’s 
refuge, if known to him. 

We dressed and went over to see the few bathers left, 
and all at once he determined to go into the sea himself, 
in spite of all remonstrance. 

It was getting toward seven o’clock as he made his 
first graceful plunge, and soon he was swimming swiftly 
out to sea, and diving about like a fish. 

Then there came a cry from the bait-fishers at the end 
of the long Molo, and all the swimmers who comprehended 
made for the shore. _A school of dolphins came in sight 
in the shoal water, leaping and playing, and looking any- 
thing but dangerous, except as to their size ; but Alcide, 
the duke’s servant, knew these creatures better than I. 

“* Mon Dieu! if they catch the Seftor Duque among 
them they will play with and never let him go till he 
drowns,” he cried, and ran to get a boat. 

The sailors demurred, and Alcide was wild with im- 
patience, and still the devil of self tempted me to stand 
indifferent. ‘‘ Jf he does die, she will be free !” was ring- 
ing in my ears. 

All at once’ the pure, pale face of the woman I lbved, 
shone in upon my wild excitement, as I had seen it last, 
and woke the better man within me, driving out the dis- 
honoring thought before it. 

‘*The price of the boat and a hundred francs to each 
man if we save him !” I shouted. 

Then in a flash we were rowing for our lives, and I was 
sticking a boatman’s knife or two in my waistband. 

When the superstitious fishers would row no nearer to 
the dolphins, I swam out with a rope, and, catching a 
glimps of Di Santa Amaro as he was thrown into the air 
by a stroke of one of the creatures’ tails, I dived and swam 
under water, until I could come up under and seize him 
firmly. Then came the tug. I twisted the rope around 
my companion, signed to be pulled in, and took a knife in 
each hand and one in my teeth. 

Scarcely had I risen to breathe, before I received a tre- 
mendous blow from one dolphin, while another couple 
tossed us quite out of water; but in close quarters, as 
we fell, I gave two good stabs, which cleared a space 
about us, and as our boatman dragged us off I only got in 





just another blow at the astonished fish, whose plaything 
had suddenly become able to hurt them. 

In the boat Di Santo Amaro seemed quite dead already ; 
but Alcide declared that it was the heart-trouble from 
which he had long suffered which gave him such a death- 
like look. . 

He came slowly back to consciousness, in fact, under a 
doctor’s charge, but the M.D. shook his head despairingly. 

‘He sees and is conscious, but is to all intents para- 
lyzed, and can last but ashort time. Send for his rela- 
tions.” 

When I heard this dictum, how I regretted having sent 
the telegram to Di Santo Amaro’s wife, who, but for this, 
might have been with him so soon! There was no time 
for delicacy. 

‘* Alcide,” I said, ‘‘ where is monsieur’s wife ?” 

‘* Monsieur Livingston should know better than I, since 
it was he who established madame within a few miles of 
here !” 

I looked hard at the cool scamp, to see if I ought to 
kick him for this speech ; but his face was a blank, and, 
after all, what he said was true. 

‘But they are not gone since my telegram from Lons ?” 

*‘T went after monsieur to the telegraph-operator, and 
told him that you had changed your mind, and did not 
wish the message sent. It was my duty to serve my 
master, as monsieur will reflect.” 

I did reflect, and deferred reckaming with him till later. 

I sent a note and carriage to the village for my cousin, 
with the news of her husband’s presence and illness. 

She came in an hour, and oh! how I thanked heaven 
that I could look her in the face in all honesty ! 

The husband never recovered his speech, but lived 
some two weeks—long enough for his death to take place 
in the presence of his nephew and heir, and all necessary 
witnesses. 

I wish I could say that he testified the faintest regret 
for his ten years of marital caprice and unkindness ; but I 
should be false to the character I have so often seen in 
self-indulgent persons who have had unlimited power 
over others. 

His servant had never had time to tell him what he had 
learned in Camaiora about my first arrival with his wife, 


and he died in my arms. 
* ~ * * * * 


There are now some three years passed since these events, 
and I have been so wise and so careful not to intrude 
myself too much upon my cousin that the baby-fairy has at 
last summoned me. Her little characteristic note lies in 
my hand, and I go to Madrid to-morrow to answer it in 
person : 

“Dear, Sweet, Ucty Kenneta—Tho little mamma grows 
every day more pink and lovely since your last visit, and when I 
ask her every day, as you bade me, when you may come to stay for 
ever, she only kisses me. But to-day I have so scolded her, and 
Diego has so often kissed her hand, that she now says, ‘ Whenever 
he will’; so fly quickly to your own Nr&rra.” 








Avorp the scolding tone. A tired mother may find it 
hard to do this; but it is she who will get most good by 
observing the rule. The tone of scolding wears upon the 
throat, just where a woman who is not over-strong is apt 
to feel the ache of extreme fatigue. The children, too, who 
are great imitators, will be sure to catch the scolding tone, 
and will talk to their dolls, to one another, and, by-and- 
by, to their own children, very much as their mothers are 
now talking to them. By all means avoid this bad toxe, all 
you who govern others, 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By N. RosInson, 


Ir you are desirous of obtaining a good view of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, do not stand on Ludgate Hill, but 
repair to Blackfriars Bridge, or to a penny boat on the 
Thames, and then you will behold the noblest building in 
Great Britain, in the classic style, the monument to the 
genius of its architect, Christopher Wren. 

The first stone of this magnificent temple was laid on 
June 2st, 1675. Divine service was performed for the 
first time on December 2d, 1697, on the day of thanksgiv- 
ing for the peace of Ryswick, and the last stone laid in 
1710, thirty-five years after the first. It deserves to be 
mentioned that the whole Cathedral was begun and com- 
pleted under one architect, Sir Christopher Wren; one 
master mason, Thomas Strong; and one bishop, Dr. 
Henry Compton. The whole cost, £747,954. 2s. 9d., was 
paid for by a tax on coals brought into the port of 
London, and the Cathedral, it is said, deserves to wear, as 
it does, a smoky coat in consequence. 

The ground-plan is that of a Latin cross, with lateral 
projections at the west end of the nave, giving width and 
importance to the west front. The length, from east to 
west, is 550 feet ; breadth of the body of the church, 100 
feet ; campanile towers at the west end, each 222 feet in 
height ; and the height of the whole structure, from the 
pavement to the top of the cross, 370 feet. Immense as 
the building looks and is, it could actually stand within 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The outer dome, in beauty of out- 
line unequaled in the world, is of wood, covered with 
lead, and does not support the lantern on the top, which 
rests on a cone of brick raised between the inner cupola 
and outer dome. The course of balustrade at the top was 
forced on Wren by the Commissioners for the building. 
“I never designed a balustrade,” he says; ‘‘ladies think 
nothing well without an edging.” The sculpture on the 
pediment (the conversion of. St. Paul), the statues on the 
entablature (St. Paul, with St. Peter and St. James on 
either side), and the statue of Queen Anne (cost £1,150) in 
front of the building, with four figures at the angles, are 
all by F. Bird. The Pheenix over the south door was the 
work of Cibber. The space in front of the Cathedral was 
laid open 1873, by the removal of the original iron rail- 
ings, cast at Lamberhurst, in Kent. 

Let us thrust back the oaken door and view the inte- 
rior. The cupola, with the paintings upon it, is of brick, 
108 feet in diameter, with stone bandings at every rise of 
five feet, and a girdle of Portland stone at the base, con- 
taining a double chain of iron strongly linked together at 
every ten feet, and weighing 95cwt. 3qr. 23lb. The 
great defect of the interior is its nakedness, darkness and 
want of colored ornament. 

Wren’s first design of St. Paul’s was planned essentially 
for the Protestant worship and service, and consisted of a 
large central dome, surrounded by eight minor cupolas, 
prolonged to the west by another cupola, and faced with a 
grand portico. This was rejected through the influence 
of the Duke of York (afterward James II.), who insisted 
on having a church with the usual long nave and side 
aisles, adapted to the Roman Catholic service. Sir Chris- 
topher shed tears in speaking of the change ; but it was 
all in vain. 

The eight paintings in the dome (by Sir James Thorn- 
hill), represent the principal events im the life of St. Paul. 
The wood carvings in the choir stalls are by Grinling Gib- 
bons, and are of exquisite beauty in design and finish. 
The late eminent Dean Milman, who had greatly at heart 





the glory of the Cathedral, set on foot various improve- 
ments, which have partly been carried out. To him are 
due the throwing open of the space under the dome for 
public worship, the partial gilding of the dome, the set- 
ting up of painted glass windows, gifts of companies or 
private persons, at the west end, chiefly executed at 
Munich. It is a standing shame and disgrace to the mer- 
chants, bankers, tradesmen and citizens of London, the 
richest city in the world, that they should so long have 
allowed the interior to remain naked, black and unfin- 
ished. In 1870 an effort was begun to raise £250,000 to 
complete it according to Wren’s wishes, but owing to dif- 
ferences of opinion, not much has hitherto been done. 
The inscription to Wren, ‘‘Si monumentum quezris, cir- 
cumspice,” set up by Mylne, engineer of old Blackfriars 
Bridge, now appears on the inner porch of the north tran- 
sept. 

The gifted architect of St. Paul’s was the son of Dr. 
Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor and Rector of East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, where he was born on the 20th of 
October, 1632. His uncle, Dr. Matthew Wren, succes- 
sively Bishop of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, suffered an 
imprisonment of nearly twenty years in the tower for his 
adherence to the cause of Charles I., and his refusal to 
submit to the authority of Cromwell and the Parliament. 

He gave early indication of his remarkable ability, and 
is one of the very few whose subsequent careers have ful- 
filled the promise of a precocious childhood. At the 
age of thirteen he had invented several scientific instru- 
ments of great merit. One of these, for use in practical] 
astronomy, he dedicated to his father in a Latin epistle. 
At the age of fourteen he was sent to Wadham College, 
Oxford, where his reputation had preceded him, and he 
was received with honor by men so eminent as Seth Ward 
and Dr. Wilkins, afterward the famous Bishop of Chester. 
Two years later he had distinguished himself so highly 
in mathematics, that Oughtred, in the preface to his 
‘** Clavis Mathematica” speaks of him with great respect, 
and predicts for him a brilliant career. 

In his twenty-fifth year Wren left Oxford for the metro- 
polis, where he had received the appointment of Professor 
of Astronomy at Gresham College. His inaugural address 
extended the reputation he had already acquired, and his 
lectures were attended by the-most eminent men of the 
day. Following a fashion then widely prevalent, Pascal, 
under the assumed name of Jean de Mountford, proposed, 
in the year 1658, a mathematical problem for solution ; 
Wren accepted the challenge and solved the problem, 
thus adding greatly to his reputation. Wren, in return, 
proposed another problem, which baffled the ingenuity of 
his contemporaries. 

On the restoration of Charles II. Wren was appointed 
Savilian Professor at Oxford, a post which he filled with 
the highest distinction. He contributed many valuable 
and important papers to the Royal Society, which was now 
fully constituted ; he anticipated Prince Rupert in his 
discovery of the art of engraving by mezzotint ; he pub- 
lished a series of papers on the determination of the longi- 
tude ; and by order of the King, he prepared a set of 
drawings of animalcule and other microscopic objects. 
Nor were the pleasures of light literature and poetical 
composition neglected by him. He translated some of 
odes of Horace into English verse so respectably that 
Spratt, Bishop of Rochester, says of his version : ‘‘ You 
have admirubly well hit his genius; your verse °is 
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shortly after was commis- 
sioned to examine and report 
upon the condition of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which had 
fallen into a state of great di- 
lapidation. Two years later he 
seems to have erected his first 
public building—the Sheldon- 
ian Theatre at Oxford. 

About the same time he 
visited France to study the 
magnificent palaces in course 
of erection for Louis XIV. 
The Louvre was in progress, 
and a thousand laborers were 
daily employed upon it. Fon- 
tainebleau, Versailles and St. 
Germains were in their glory. 
He examined them all, and 
returned -home, as he said, 
‘* with almost all France upon 
paper.” 

The restoration of St. Paul’s 
now engaged his attention for 
He prepared 


THE CEREMONY OF BLESSING THE BELLS, a second time. 


harmonious, your philosophy 
instructive, your liberty in 
translating is such as to make 
it seem an English original, 
yet not so much but that the 
mind of the author is still re- 
ligiously observed.” 

Wren seems to have inher- 
ited a taste for architecture 
from his father, who had been 
employed by Charles I. to 
build a palace for Henrietta 
Maria. Either from this cause 
or from his high reputation 
for general ability, he now 
began to be much employed 
in public works. 

In 1661 he was appointed 
assistant to Sir John Denham, 
the surveyor-general, and 
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hindered from carrying them 
into effect by the jealousies 
and squabbles of those who 
had the management of the 
affair. In the midst of their 
interminable disputes the 
great fire of London came 
and left the city a ruin. From 
the Tower to the Temple, from 
Smithfield to the river, scarcely 
a street was left. He imme- 
diately set to work to survey 
the ground, covered as it was 
with smoking ruins, with a 
view to the city’s reconstruc- 
tion. Seldom has an architect 
had such a chance ; seldom has 
a city had such an architect. 
Wren developed a magnificent 
scheme. He proposed a main 
street from Aldgate to Temple 
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Bar, intersected at right angles 
by others from north to south. 
At one of the intersections he 
projected a magnificent square, 
in which the new Cathedral 
was to stand. 

His design for St. Paul’s was 
not carried out. In many most 
important particulars he was 
thwarted by those in author- 
ity. He had designed a build- 
ing in the form of a Greek 
cross, adhering to a single 
Order throughout, and with- 
out side aisles. Upon these 
points he was overborne by 
the influence of the Duke of 
York, who, it was said, desired 
to have the Cathedral so con- 
structed as to be ready for the 
introduction of the Roman 
Catholic ritual, which he hoped 
speedily to restore. When 
these mutilations of his plan 
were forced upon him, Wren, 
grieved and indignant, burst 
into tears; but his remon- 
strances were in vain. 

Though St. Paul’s is the 
building with which Wren’s 
name is commonly associated, his other works are very 
numerous and important. The ‘‘ Parentalia” gives a list 
of fifty-four new churches erected by him in lieu of those 
destroyed by the fire. The Royal Exchange, the Monu- 
ment, Temple Bar, and the College of Physicians, have 
also to be added. Of other public works we have the 
hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea, large additions to 
the palaces of Hampton Court and St. James’s, and an 
immense palace at Winchester for Charles II., now the 
barracks ; extensive works at Westminister Abbey. and 
some at Salisbury Cathedral. 

We have also a list of works of which the designs were 











THE NEW BELL —‘ GREAT PAUL”—OF ST. PAUL'S. 


completed, but not carried out, comprehending a magni- 
ficent mausoleum to the memory of Charles I.—a building 
which, if erected, would have vied with the celebrated 
Medici Chapel at Florence; a tomb to Mary, Queen of 
William ITI., large additions to Whitehall and to Wind- 
sor palaces, and many others we have not space to reca- 
pitulate. . 

In 1680 he became President of the Royal Society. In 
1685 he was returned to parliament for the borough of 
Plympton. He subsequently represented Weymouth and 
Windsor till the year 1713, when he resigned his seat in 
favor of his son Christopher. He was twice married. 
His first wife, who died shortly 





EVENING IN THE CHOIR OF ST. PAUL'S. 





after giving birth to a son, was 
a daughter of Sir John Cog- 
hill. He afterward married a 
daughter of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
an Irish peer, and by her he 
had a son and daughter. 

For his public works he 
was but poorly remunerated. 
His salary as architect of St. 
Paul’s was never more than 
£200 a yeay. As superintend- 
ent of the works at Windsor 
he received the small salary— 
£9 2s. 6d. a year—as vermin- 
killer. Even these sums were 
paid him grudgingly, and 
often accompanied by insult. 
He was charged with profiting 
by the abuses and frauds of 
his subordinates ; with need- 
lessly protecting the works 
in order the longer to enjoy 
his paltry stipend ; with coun- 
tenancing the issue of bad 
materials and faulty work- 
manship, and a host of other 
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misdemeanors. He treated those accusations with calm | poration. Each bell is inscribed with the motto of the 


dignity, and, unmoved by calumny and detraction, carried 
forward the erection of the Cathedral, until in his 
seventy-ninth year he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
completed. 

By the death of Queen Anne, Wren lost his last royal 
friend and patron. With the Hanoverian dynasty came a 
host of German favorites, who monopolized the patronage 
of the court, or distributed it at their pleasure. Sir 
Christopher, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, was dis- 
placed to make room for an ignorant and incompetent 
man named Benson. The wits and satirists of the day 
turned the new surveyor-general into ridicule. Walpole, 
Pope, Sir Richard Steele and others, denounced the ne- 
farious job. But all was in vain. His enemies were im- 
placable, and the King, insensible alike to literature and 
to art, impervious to satire, and, indeed, ignorant of the 
language in which it was written, confirmed Benson’s ap- 
pointment. 

With serene and Christian composure Wren retired 
into privacy, saying, as he did so, “Nunc me jubet fortuna 
expeditius philosophari.” 

He survived his dismissal from office for about five 
years. His death, in his ninety-first year, was remarkably 
easy and tranquil. It was his custom to repose, for a 
short time, after dinner. On the 25th of February, 1723, 
his servant, thinking that his master had slept longer than 
usual, entered the room and found him dead in his chair. 
He had apparently expired whilst asleep without a 
struggle or a groan. 

Let us return to the cathedral. The ascent to the ball, 
entrance to which is in the southwest angle, under the 
dome, is by 616 steps, of which 260 lead to the Whisper- 
ing-gallery, so called because the slightest whisper is 
transmitted from one side to the other with great rapidity 
and distinctness. In the southwest tower is the clock, and 
the great bell on which the clock’s hammer strikes. The 
length of the minute hand is eight feet, and its weight 
seventy-five pounds ; that of the hour-hand is five feet five 
inches, and its weight forty-four pounds, The diameter 
of the bell is about ten feet, and its weight 11,474 pounds, 
the bammer weighing 145 pounds, and the clapper 180 
pounds. Itis inscribed, ‘‘ Richard Phelps made me, 1716,” 
and is never used except for striking the hour, and for 
tolling at the deaths and funerals of any of the royal 
family, the bishops of London, the Deans of St. Paul’s, 
and the Lord Mayor, should he die in his mayoralty. 
The Stone Gallery is an outer Gallery, and affords a fine 
view of London on a clear day. The Outer Golden Gal- 
lery is at the apex of the dome. Here you may have a 
still more extensive view of London if you will ascend 
early in the morning, and on a clear day. The Ball 
and Cross stand on the top of the concealed brick cone, 
which supports the outer dome. The ball is in diame- 
ter six feet two inches, and will hold three or four 
persons. The weight of the ball is stated to be 5,6001b., 
and that of the cross (+o which there is no entrance), 
8,360]b. 

In 1877 certain of the City Companies, in conjunction 
with Baroness Burdett-Coutts, determined to present a 
peal of twelve bells to St. Paul’s. The weight of the 
whole peal, which was cast by Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, is about eleven tons, its cost £6,000. The first 
and second bells were presented by the Drapers’ Com- 
pany ; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth by Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts and the Turners’ Company ; the seventh by 
the Salters’; eighth by the Merchant Tailors’ ; ninth by 
the Fishmongers’ ; tenth by the Clothworkers’ ; eleventh 
by th. Grocers’ ; and the twelfth and largest by the Cor- 





company which presented it, and with the arms of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

In the public procession to St. Paul’s, July 7th, 1814, 
the day of thanksgiving for the Peace, the Duke of Wel- 
lington carried the sword of state before the Prince Regent. 
The next occasion of a public procession to St. Paul’s was 
the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, November 18th, 1852. 

The National Thanksgiving, on the 27th of February, 
1872, upon the occasion of the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, from typhoid fever, was an event such as the 
British nation has seldom witnessed. 

The Queen was received at the Cathedral by the Bishop 
of London and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and 
by the officers of Her Majesty’s household, who were in 
waiting at St. Paul’s. The Prince of Wales wore the uni- 
form of a general officer, with the collars ef the Orders of 
the Garter and the Bath. 

The Bishop and the Dean and Chapter preceded Her 
Majesty from the west entrance up the nave to the Royal 
Pew in the central area of the Cathedral. The Prince of 
Wales was able to walk without aid, though his lameness 
was apparent. 

The Royal Pew, decked with crimson cloth, was raised 
above the gangway of the nave by four low steps, making 
a height of about two feet in all from the pavement. This 
raised space was fenced in by a brass rail, ledged with 
velvet in the manner of a pew, and with cushions on the 
front ledge. Her Majesty’s armchair was gold-and-red, 
and the pew contained fifty other chairs of a plainer sort. 
The Queen’s chair stood on the centre line of the Cathe- 
dral’s width, and just under the west edge of the dome. 
In the Royal Pew, Her Majesty’s chair of state was placed 
in the centre; on her right, were ranged the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Albert Victor, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Prince Arthur; on the left, were the Princess of Wales, 
Prince George of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Prince Leo- 
pold, and the Duke of Cambridge. The other seats were 
occupied by the lords, ladies and gentlemen of the royal 
household. 

The new and monster bell was added in 1882. The 
weight of ‘Great Paul,” as the bell is called, is 16tons 
14ewt. 2qrs. 19lbs. It is thus nearly as big as the great 
bells of Olmiitz and Vienna, which respectively weigh 
over seventeen tons. ‘‘Great Paul” is made of an alloy of 
thirteen parts copper to four parts tin. Some twenty tons 
of molten metal were poured into the mold, and six days 
were then allowed for it to cool. The cast-iron outer case 
was then taken off, the clay mold broken up, and the 
mighty bell bit by bit exposed to view. Shortly after- 
ward the tone was satisfactorily tested by the organist of 
St. Paul’s. The note is E flat. The cost of the bell and 
of hoisting it into its place in the upper part of the north- 
west tower of St. Paul’s, was £3,000. 

The very interesting and picturesque Annual Meeting of 
the Charity School children used to be a feature of St. 
Paul’s. The coup d’wil thus presented was perfectly 
unique—it had no parallel. The extent and magnificence 
of the building ; the vast numbers of children, arrayed in 
many-colored uniforms, ranged, one above the other, 
along every side of the structure ; the solemn peals of the 
organ reverberating through the aisle and transepts of 
that hallowed temple, awakened the liveliest emotions 
within the least excitable beholder. In another point, 
this exhibition was extremely well worthy of attention— 
namely, that set forth by its costumes. The children pre- 
sent, by the fashion of their attire, the date, as it were, 
of the foundation ef their school. The boys wearing a 
long frock with the yellow tunic and small trencher cap, 
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denote that the formation of the charity took place about 
the time of Edward VI., by whom Christ Church Hospital 
was founded ; and the dress of its scholars resembles very 
nearly that of the dress we have above described. Later 
foundations may be inferred from the tailed coat, leather 
breeches and clasped shoes. In short, a regular grada- 
tion of costume might be noted from the earliest time of 
English civilization down to the round jacket and mili- 
tary cap of some of the present school uniforms. In 
female dress but little variation can be detected ; indeed, 
scarcely any, except between the very ancient and the 
very modern. But it was as a moral spectacle that this 
exhibition was so surpassing—it was an effectual display 
of pure benevolence, directed tospread over the assembled 
thousands the most essential and lasting benefits—it was 
a grateful tribute to the memory of those of our ancestors 
who originated the schools, and an animating incentive to 
the present age to patronize and transmit to posterity 
such excellent institutions. 

The simultaneous movements of this youthful multi- 
tude have been aptly likened to the action of the Summer 
wind on a field of corn ; the Christian will carry the simile 
further and deeper, and gather from the scene the assur- 
ance that the good seed has been sown—and the hope that 
it has fallen upon good ground—that the vast living field 
which spreads before him is a harvest of souls ripening 
for the garners of God. 

The effect produced by the combination of many voices 
can only be conceived by those who have heard them. 
The music they sang was simply arranged in two parts : 
that is to say, for sopranos and contraltos, with no other 
basses than those supplied by the organ. To insure 
perfect ensemble the singing-master was placed in a pulpit, 
in sight of all his pupils, and from it he beats the time. 

The descent into the crypt of St. Paul’s is by a door in 
the nave at the western angle of the southern transept. In 
the south aisle of the crypt is the tomb of Sir Christopher 
Wren, nearly under the high altar, it is supposed, of the 
ancient Cathedral. In the recess of-a window, in the 
same aisle, lie the ashes of Robert Mylne, who was for 
several years the architect to the building. He it was 
who designed and carried out the bridge across the 
Thames, at Blackfriars, which for grace and elegance 
bears away the palm from subsequent structures of the 
kind, in however great a degree the latter may excel in 
massiveness and durability. 

In an odd corner, into which you ascend by a ladder of 
some two or three steps, are sundry effigies, some of them 
greatly mutilated, which belonged to monuments in the 
ancient fabric. Among these is Dr. Donne, in his shroud ; 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, in ponderous armor; Sir John 
Wholly and his lady; Lord Chancellor Hatton ; Sir 
Thomas Heneage ; Sir William Cockayne, and part of the 
bust of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s Grammar 
School. 

The tomb of Admiral Lord Nelson, the hero of Trafal- 
gar, is separated from the rest of the crypt by a high 
iron palisading, through which the visitor passes by a 
gate. The space is surrounded by a series of eight stone 
pillars, which present the appearance of a small temple. 
In the centre is the tomb. The body of the illustrious 
hero is inclosed in the stonework which forms the base of 
the tomb. The sarcophagus above was made by order of 
the haughtiest favorite of the haughtiest of monarchs, 
Cardinal Wolsey, who designed it for his own remains in 
the Chapel of St. George at Windsor. His disgrace, how- 
ever, intervened, and before his death, Henry laid hands 
on the sarcophagus, which remained at Windsor until the 
time of George III., who caused it to be transferred to 





the tomb of Nelson. Certainly, if to have his tomb so 
surmounted by any distinction, Nelson deserved it ; but 
we confess we cannot see the propriety of the adoption ; 
nor is the incongruity in any degree mitigated by placing 
Nelson’s coronet on the sarcophagus of Wolsey. Again, 
a sarcophagus, if we have not forgotten our Greek, is in. 
tended to contain the actual body of the defunct, and 
here we have the anomaly of an empty sarcophagus being 
placed over an occupied one—for the basement answers 
the purpose of a sarcophagus—nay, it is one. 

Unfortunately, but few of the monuments in St. Paul’s 
merit attention as fine works of art, but all are interest- 
ing from the illustrious persons and deeds they are de-. 
signed to commemorate. 

Commencing at the southwest corner of the north tran- 
sept, and proceeding in order, are the monuments of the 
following distinguished men: Sir Joshua Reynolds, first 
President of the Royal Academy, by Flaxman ; Admiral 
Lord Rodney ; General Sir Thomas Picton, who fell at 
Waterloo ; Admiral Earl St. Vincent, raised to the peerage 
for his brilliant victory off Cape St. Vincent ; General Sir 
Charles Napier, conqueror of the Ameers of Scinde, by 
Adams; Sir William Ponsonby, who fell at Waterloo ; 
Henry Hallam, the historian, by Theed ; Dr. Johnson, by 
Bacon, R.A. 

In the south choir aisle: Bishop Heber, a kneeling 
ftgure by Chantrey, R.A.; H. H. Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, poet and historian, by Williamson ; Dr. Donne, 
the poet and dean, in his shroud, by Nicholas Stone, de- 
scribed by Isaac Walton. This singular monument, pre- 
pared by Dr. Donne himself, was one of the few saved at 
the destruction of the old Cathedral. 

In the south transept: John Howard, the philanthro- 
pist, by Bacon, R.A. (this cost 1,300 guineas, and was the 
first monument erected in St. Paul’s); Admiral Lord 
Howe, by Flaxman ; Admiral Lord Collingwood, the com- 
panion and favorite of Nelson; Lord Heathfield, better 
known as General Elliot, the gallant defender of Gibral- 
tar ; Lord Cornwallis, twice Governor-general of India, by 
Rossi, R.A. (supported by Indian river gods); Admiral. 
Lord Nelson, by Flaxman, R.A. (the loss of the right arm 
concealed by the Union Jack); Sir Astley Cooper, the 
surgeon ; Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna (Marshal 
Soult stood before this monument and wept) ; General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, by Westmacott, R.A.; and Sir 
William Jones, the Oriental scholar. 

The Duke of Wellington’s monument, in the west 
chapel, south nave aisle, which was provided by public 
subscription in the year 1854, consists of a bronze effigy 
under a marble canopy, supported by twelve Corinthian 
columns. At the one end Valor is represented crushing 
Cowardice with a club, at the other Truth subduing False- 
hood. This work was for more than twenty years in hand, 
owing to the mental condition of the artist employed, the 
late Mr. A. Stephens. 

There are also the graves of the following celebrated 
English painters : Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, James Barry, John Opie, Benjamin West, Henry 
Fuseli, J. M. W. Turner; the graves, too, of the emi- 
nent engineers, Robert Mylne, who built old Blackfriars 
Bridge, and John Rennie, who built Waterloo Bridge. 

Old St. Paul’s was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. 
That the site was first dedicated to heathenism is sought 
to be proved by the finding of a stone altar sculptured 
with the image of Diana, during the excavations for the 
foundations of Goldsmiths’ Hall, in 1830. Hence the idea 
that a temple to Diana first occupied the site. Next a 
Roman camp was fixed here ; then a Saxon temple ; and 
then an episcopal see fixed in London by Mellitus, the, 
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companion of St. Augustine. Next, a Cathedral was 
built here by Ethelbert, King of Kent, among whose gifts 
to the church was the estate of Tillingham, Essex, which 
even now contributes largely to the maintenance of the 
fabric. The fourth bishop was the famous St. Erkenwald, 
whose shrine stood at the back of the high altar. 

The tower and spire rose 520 feet, or higher than the 
monument placed upon the cross of the present Cathe- 
dral. It had a copper gilt bowl, nine feet in compass, 
(large enough to hold ten bushels of corn), supporting a 
cross fifteen and one-half feet high, surmounted by an 
eagle-cock of copper gilt, four feet long. This steeple 
was taken down, and was never rebuilt. 

In the crypt below the choir was the parish church of 
St. Faith, and at the Ludgate corner (toward the Thames) 
the parish church of St. Gregory. ‘St. Paul’s,” says 
Fuller, ‘‘ may be called the mother church, indeed, having 
one babe in her body (St. Faith), and another in her arms 
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known as King Henry IV., appeared in St. Paul’s to offer 
his prayers—prayers for the dethronement of his ill-fated 
cousin ; prayers for his own successful usurpation of the 
throne. Here he paused to shed tears over the grave of 
his father ; for early in the year ‘old John of Gaunt, 
time-honored Lancaster,’ had been carried to his rest in 
the Cathedral. Perhaps the last time that John of Gaunt 
had appeared in St. Paul’s, was in his armor, and in all 
his pride, to confront the proud Bishop Courtenay. Some 
years elapsed ; and, after the silent and peaceful pomp 
of his funeral, he had been laid under the pavement of 
the church.” 

Hither Richard II. was brought ; but net to worship 
or to weep. His dead body, after the murder at Ponte- 
fract Castle, was exposed for three days in the Cathedral 
before it was interred in Westminister Abbey. Here, too, 
the first martyr of Wickliffeism, William Sawtree, was 
publicly degraded—his priestly robes, his paten, and his 
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(St. Gregory).” Out of this arose the popular story of 
there being a church under St. Paul’s, and service in it 
once a year. On special saints’ days it was customary for 
the choristers of the Cathedral to ascend the spire toa great 
height, and there to chant solemn prayers and anthems ; 
the last observance of this custom was in the reign of 
Queen Mary, when, ‘ after even song, the, quire of Paul’s 
began to go about the steeple singing with lightes, after 
the old custom.” A similar tenure custom is observed to 
this day at Oxford, on Magdalen College tower. 

Many and memorable were the scenes which occurred 
within the walls of the old Cathedral. For instance, it was 





| genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 


chasuble being taken from him ; his alb and maniple torn 
off; his tonsure wiped out, and a layman’s cap put upon 
his head. 

The foregoing is, after all, but a brief glimpse into St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It is scarcely possible to form an idea 
of its vastness and architectural beauty without being 
‘‘there to see.” I never go up Ludgate Hill without 
pausing to gaze at this magnificent monument to the 
I yever pass a Sunday 
in the city without making an effort to attend the after- 


| noon session, and in these latter days to listen to the 


silvern voice of Canon Liddon. To pass through the Cathe- 





there that Wickliffe appeared at the summons of the | dral and view the monuments by a “dim religious light,” 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to | possesses an abiding interest for me, and my greatest treat 
make answer for the publication of his new opinions; | in visiting London is what the gallants of two hundred 
Wickliffe standing before the clerical tribunal in the Lady | years ago styled ‘‘a turn in St. Paul's.” 
‘Chapel, accompanied by John of Gaunt and Lord Percy, 
:and a host of enthusiastic and excited admirers. 

Dean Milman relates : ‘‘Henry Bolingbroke, not as yet 











May is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward. 
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A LOVELAMP. 


By IsABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 


‘““By the dust‘of Cleopatra! I have found her at last !” 

A Winter’s evening in Broadway, the sky between ashes- 
of-roses and aqua-marine, the stars great crosses of crystal 
fire—a beauteous night for the rich to see, and a cruel one 
for the poor to feel. 

The speaker—a little old. man, wrapped in priceless 
Russian sable, and leaning on a gold-headed crutch-eane— 
paused suddenly under the concentrated light of half a 
dozen gas-lamps-: illuminating the entrance to a gentle- 
men’s restaurant: 

“‘Thave found her,” he repeated, with a chuckle of in- 
tense delight, ‘‘ after half a lifetime devoted to the search. 
A true daughter of Isis !” 

‘“Paypurs! Byvenin’ ingdition ! 
Orful mining misaster; sir!” 

She was a child about ten years of age, tall, well-grown, 
plump, thongh in rags; laughing, as the keen, fime wind 
ruffled the papers-thrown overherarm. A moststrangely 
lovely creature—so much so that a passing policeman 
stopped, eyed the old man in the Russian sables suspi- 
ciously, and made himself a third in the group. 

“Thanks, my child! I never read modern journals,” 
replied the old gentleman, in a thin, polished old voice. 
‘**You—you haven’t' got a papyrus roll about you, Iwould 
venture to assert.” 


Buy a paypur, sir ? 





‘*Had a roll for breksup,” said the newsgirl, triumph- | 


antly nodding. ‘Ain't got it now, you bet yer boots.” 

“T thought not,” hesaid, gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps, my child, 
you have not given any attention to—to monoliths, 
either ?” 

“No, I ain’t. It’s candy, ain’t it? I ta’sted a French 
caramel once, though. You bet your sweet life it was 
good.!” 

‘* Whose little girl are you ?” 

The policeman pricked his ears, and looked more sus- 
picious than ever. 
on her questioner, and a shade fell on her laughing face. 

**Qh, Iain’t any one’s. I’m my own little girl as long as 
I can reklect.” 

‘Just as I thonght—no natural guardian,” with another 
chuckle. “‘Should you like to come home with me, and 
live in a fine house and learn all about monoliths and 
hieroglyphies and other pretty things ?” 

‘Come, my old hieroglyphic, just move on,” growled 
the policeman. ‘‘Nono o’ yer funny old games with this 
little gal.. I know yer sort, I guess.” 

“Be tranquil, policeman—be tranquil,” said the old 
man, courteously. ‘‘ What do you mean? Letthe little 
maiden speak. Will you come with me, my pretty one ?” 

“Yes. You shut up, Billy,” said the child, loftily. 
‘Yer a nice sort, ain’t yer? There’s Yellow Tommy, 
that’s been wanted for so long, an’ yer lettin’ him slip, 
pokin’ yer jaw where ’tain’t wanted.” 

She pointed to a man in the throng flowing by, and the 
policeman darted away in pursuit, forgetting everything 
but the noted thief so yearned after by the offended 
majesty of the law, leaving the odd (éte-a-éé¢e undisturbed. 

“Yer wants a gal to nuss a young un ?” went on the 
child. ‘TI ain’t goin’ to do no such thing—tried it once, 
an’ nigh broke my back luggin’ Mrs. Talboy’s Sammy 
round from dawn till dark. I won’t be no nuss-gal, old 
feller !” 

She clutched her papers and shook her massesof raven, 
purple-tinted hair determinedly. He pushed up his 
glasses and looked at her, rapturously drinking in her 


ae 
The child fixed her glorious dark eyes | 


weird beauty as a man might quaff'water from a well in an 
oasis. ‘ 


‘Thou beauteous Nile-lily,” he said—‘‘thon: true . 


daughter of Isis! I do not want thee fora menial. Dost 
thou see that pretty dame in that vehicle, my pretty 
child ?” 

She looked at the sleigh dashing past, its lovely oecu- 
pant buried in purple velvet: and silver fox furs, the fur- 
caped footmen and coaehman, the priceless horses dancing 
on the air, and nodded. 

** Bully, ain’t it ?” 

**T suppose ‘ bully’ to be a modern synonym for-fine, 
or desirable, or beautiful,” he said, meditatively. ‘‘ My 
child, if you will come and live with me, yow shall have 
things as ‘ bully’ as that fair dame. How do you spell 
‘bully,’ by-the-way ?” and out came a much-enduring old 
morocco notebook, and a gold pencil. 

‘Dunno; can’t’ spell nothin’. Lemme look in yer 
eyes afore I say I'Tl go home with yer.” 

** Well, well, look in my eyes, maiden, if thou wilt. 
Sharp eyes for an old maa, is it notso ?” 

‘* Reg’ lar gimlets !” said the child, thoughtfully ; ‘* but 
they bees kind o’ clear, too, like the way them old stars 


| look to-night—the fire in ’em is wavin’ about sorter rest- 


less, but it’s clear; an’—I guess—I'll go home to yer 
shebang.” 
She had made her election, and the old man gave a 
triumphant laugh deep in his Russian sable collar. 
*“Then you are my maiden from henceforth. 
will teach you rare things, my daughter of Isis. 


Oh, I 
Come, 


| child, the airis nipping to old blood.” 





‘*Lemme give my paypurs to One-armed Toadey,” said 
the child ; and, pursing up her deeply scarlet lips, an ar- 
tistic whistle summoned the bearer of this euphonious 
title—a small deformed newsboy—to her side, 

‘** Here’s my paypurs, Toadey,” transferring them to his 
solitary, spinster-like arm. ‘‘I don’t want ’em no more. 
This old fellar has ’dopted me—ain’t you, mister ?” 

** Certainly I have?” assented the old gentleman, 
eagerly. ‘‘ This youth is no relative—is he ?” 

‘‘He’s my chum! I say, please give him a. shiner— 
he’s orful sickly.” 

“A ‘shiner’? Stay, what is that? Ah, I perceive ! 
The precious metals shine. My intellect has not quite 
lost its keenness, despite the malicious chatter of society,” 
he muttered. ‘‘I should soon become learned in these 
modernsynonyms. Here is gold for thee, my poor Toadey ; 
but do not disburse itramid the amphorze—otherwise, the 
wine-jars.”’ 

He looked kindly at the sickly lad as he placed in the 
skinny, dirty paw several gold coins—a fortune of such 
magnitude in the eyes of these nurslings of the gutter that 
Toadey turned muddy-white with astonishment, and a 
magnificent wave of pomegranate-red burned through the 
grime on the girl’s satin-smooth cheeks. 

‘Yer bully, ain’t yer ?” she gasped, awestruck. 
a white man—you are. Put it thar !” 

She held out her brown, Oriental-looking hand to her 
new friend, who drew off his fur gauntlets, and took it'in 
his fine, snowy old hand with the deference he might: have 
shown a little queen, with nobles bearing her eight yards 
of ermine train. 

‘““Whar's that gal gone ?” demanded the suspicious 
policeman of Toadey, returning from an unsuccessful 
itern-chase of Yellow Tommy. 


“Yer 
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‘None o’ yer biz,” returned Toadey, laconically. 

‘* What’s that in yer fist, yer young rascal ?” 

““That’s my biz,” said the newsboy ; ‘‘ but yer ain’t 
half-bad to a feller, and I'll tell yer. She’s goin’ ter ride 
in a kerridge and larn ter read hired glippies, and wear 
stuff like that in the store-winders ; and I’m to be got a 
sitiwation.” 

‘** Looks sort of respectable,” said the policeman. ‘‘I 
kind of suspicioned him at fust. Wish you luck, young 
un.” He strode away, and Toadey looked wistfully at 
the smooth pavement. 

*‘ Wisher could stand on my head like t’other fellers 
does when they’re in luck,” he muttered ; “‘ but I'll jest 
give a smashin’ hooray fur the old feller when I gets safe 
inter an alleyway whar the police can’t grab a chap fur 
usin’ his lungs when he has a mind ter. I guess I'll 
whistle ter keep it in until then.” 

No mocking-bird ever whistled such a melodious pean 
as did Toadey, limping off, his solitary little fist doubled 
in his ragged bosom over the ‘‘ shiners” of the odd old 
man who had spirited off his beloved chum. 

* * * * * * 

**The deuce !” 

‘* Why, mon pere?” 

‘*There is your Grandunele Lucan.” 

** Tenez ! I thought you looked disturbed.” 

‘*These rencontres are a deuce of a bore ; and he has 
La Belle Momie with him, of course.” 

The younger man raised his glasses and looked down 
from the vine-clad porch of a balcony to the linden-shaded 
promenade of the little German Bad, for his beautiful 
blue eyes were rather near-sighted. 

“That lovely creature! By Jove! mon pére, I never 
saw anything to come near her—I must have audience of 
this most rare beauty—she’s a sort of cousin, you know.” 

‘*She’s nothing of the kind,” said the elder, languidly, 
contemptuous of the idea. ‘‘A mere gutter child he 
picked up in one of his crazy fits under the gas-lamps of 
Broadway ; don’t notice them, Louis ; it is easy to avoid 
them ; old Lucan does not know you by sight, and I 
dare say he has forgotten me by this time ; it is fifteen 
years since I last. saw him—he has worn wretchedly.” 

«‘ But wouldn’t it be politic to do the agreeable ?”’ 

““No need, mon cher,” retorted Mr. Abbott, with tran- 
quil triumph ; ‘he can no more keep you out of his 
millions than he can leave them to that—well, she is a re- 
markably fine girl, I must admit, Louis.” 

“Not a soupgon of a ‘ Tapageuse’ about her, either,” 
said Louis, critically ; ‘‘thoroughbred out and out. But 
why do you feel so secure about Granduncle Lucan’s 
millions ? America is a free country, and he can leave 
his wealth to whom he will.” 

«‘ Any will he would make would not be worth those 
worthless: ashes ; you are his heir-at-law, through your 
poor mother; he is notoriously crazed, and a court of 
probate would quash any ‘last testament of his directly ; 
so you need not trouble yourself to do the amiable there. 
You are far more secure than most heirs-at-law.” 

Louis laughed. 

‘‘Really, it wouldn’t be much of a bore, and I rather 
fancy I’d like the éclat of dancing attendance on La Belle 
Momie. She is beautiful enough to drive Paris mad, and 
be stared to death in London. Voyons/ Am I armed for 
conquest ?—er, not just now. I'll wait amore favorable 
moment,” 

‘** What for ?” 

“To get Alfred Peyton to introduce me. Don’t seowl, 
mon pere; I never interfere with your little affairs, you 


know.” 


**Don’t lead the girl into the idea that you mean any- 
thing serious, dear lad,” said Mr. Abbott, dreamily, from 
the depths of his bamboo chair. ‘‘ She: isn’t—er—one of 
us, you know, and such an alliance would never do, du 
resté. Amuse yourself as you like with her.” 

Louis’s blue eyes fired and became violet—a blue eye’s 
color of anger. 

‘*You always do me the honor of regarding me as a 
mauvais sujet, mon péere, Bien! hold to your opinion, if 
it pleases you to. imagine your only child a contemptible 
cur.” 

**You are so fretful, Sir John, you cannot live long,” 
quoted Mr. Abbott, good-humoredly—he was. only forty- 
three, and youthful at that—‘** there, be off and let me get 
a beauty nap. Soyez, tranquil, mon fils; if we men of the 
world are to enjoy ourselves, we must needs be. ‘ con- 
temptible curs,’ as you rather coarsely put it, oecasion- 
ally ; and as for me, d’honneur, I don’t want.to be bored 
with holding paternal relations toward aseraphic son ; so 
be off—will you ?” 

There was nothing more to be said. Louis bit his lip 
and laughed, and the little dispute came to nothing, for 
on the following day, when he asked Alfred Peyton to in- 
troduce him to La Belle Momie, he found that his eccen- 
tric granduncle and his beautiful adopted child had left 
the Bad ‘to return to America; and in a few days he 
nearly forgot her existence in the pursuit of a little blonde 
comtesse, who just then swept triumphantly through the 
starry firmament of European society, rode hurdle-races in 
a short habit and jockey cap, wore a Spanish vail, smoked 
cigars, danced on gilded stilts on her own lawn, and was 
tapage, tapage and tapage yet again. 

* 1 * * * * 
** Kama, sweet Kama of the bee-strung bow, 

Soft as thy voice is Ganges’ mystic flow. 

Low droppeth down the moon her silver bow, 


“As fain she'd leave the airy seas of space 
And on these sacred billows run her race. 
O Kama, turn on mo thy roseate face! 


‘©O Kama, breathe thy lotus breath on me, 
Smile, sweetest god, thine eyes my stars shall be; 
Guide my small lamp still burning to the sea! 


*“*O Kama, make the midnight wind as fine 
As the soft breath of perfumed jasmine, 
To urge it on. Kama, all pow’r is thine! 


“The tangle of the lilies gn the tide 
With thy starr’d shaft, O Kama, fair divide, 
Nor let their white arms turn my lamp aside! 


‘* Let the tall Ibis, as its flame doth pass 
The reedy lip of his mist-vail’d morass, 
His saered eyes turn on it from the grass! 


“ Rose-hearted Kama, loose thy golden bees, 
And let them follow on the dreamy breeze, 
Blowing my small lamp to the far-off seas! 


“ Wine-hearted Kama, let thy sun-touch’d hand 
My little lamp steer from the low-dipp’d strand, 
Turn it from flow’ry net and jutting land, 


“ from sudden rock and gilded pleasure-bark, 
Looming with song and lute thro’ starlit dark, 
Guide, heav’n-wing’d Kama, guide its little spark! 


“O Kama, keep its flame from peril free— 
O Kama, let it burning reach the sea, 
The dusk, bright sea of far Eternity!” 


Tt is impossible to deseribe a voice ; but that just throb- 
bing into silence had in it something of immortality. It 
was a voice of the soul, and so could never die from the 
ear of memory. 
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Its last cadence had a sob of eagerness in its rich 
*‘dying fall”; it questioned fate, and its passion might 
almost wring an answer from that dumb Memnon. 

Louis dropped his knapsack, dismounted from his 
bicycle, placed the dainty silver, gleaming thing in the 
shadow of a hanging willow, and stealthily crept round 
the curve of the river-path he had chosen in place of the 
glaring highway, for he was trying to ride away from ennui 
on a bicycle tour. 

A puff of jasmine and myrtle blew into his face, and he 
paused, uncertain. It was plain, though nod fence ap- 
peared, that he was trespassing on private grounds ; and 
he now perceived, across a high, sloping lawn, a large 
white villa, with a Greek fagade, polished marble pillars, 
and a magnificent group of fountains, all gleaming and 
shimmering under the silver light from ‘‘ the white shores 
of the sailing moon.” 

Louis laughed softly, a twinkle of gay conceit in his 
sunny eyes as they took in the situation in the near fore- 
ground. 

‘‘La Belle Momie, as I’m a sinner!” he muttered. 
**T’m a lucky fellow, and born under the smiling star of 
Venus. This is Granduncle Lucan’s humble cell, and 
that is Lotos, as he has christened her. There isn’t an- 
other face like hers in America, and scarcely one under 
the shadow of the Pyramids. Now, fortune favor me with 
a good chance of making an impression.” ‘ 

Lotos, grown to youngest womanhood, knelt in the full 
moonlight, her profile black against the sweet Tyrian 
purple of the sky, a rose-tinted, dreamy light stealing up 
into her face from a frail lamp of colored paper which her 
long, dusky hands, flecked with water-drops and shining 
with diamonds, were delicately balancing on the trembling 
silver lip of the river. 

She had grown tall and slender as a Nile reed, and was 
rounded like a lily-stem ; her arms were long, her shoul- 
ders rather square, her neck long, round, undulating, and 
her face had defined into the weird beauty of the land of 
Isis and Osiris; the cheeks thin, the nose curved, the 
brows low and straight ; the lips large, cut at the corners 
as by a chisel, and rich and beautiful in blossom, like 
scarlet, to have been copied from some 
sculptured Isis; the eyes so darkly mag- 
nificent under their glossy lashes as to 
abash with the splendor of their crystalline 
fires. : 

An enormous white vail, folded squarely . 
on her olive brows, like the drapery on the 
grand head of the Sphinx, fell round her 
vaporously, and her arms were thrust from 
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its folds, dusky, bare to the shoulders, and bound above 
the elbows with golden serpents, scaled with rainbow 
gems and eyed with rubies. 

So intensely was she absorbed that she remained mo- 
tionless as the Sphinx itself, her soul in her eyes, as the 
little lamp began to throb like a living blossom away from 
the bank toward the current. 

Louis thrust his yellow head through the screen of 
myrtles, and looked on with laughing eyes; the signifi- 
cance of the scene was not lost on him. 

‘*La Belle Momie has her little romance, it seems,” he 
thought. ‘‘Confound the fellow, whoever he is! Hope 
her lovelamp will wreck itself in that ugly tangle of 
reeds. By Jove! that was a near touch.” 

A passionate ex- 
clamation burst 
from the Isis -like 
lips of the girl. 
The lamp touched 
the reeds, veered 
round, float- 
ed clear, still ; . 
near the LS ae Se : 
bank, how- 
ever. She 
leant, breath- 
less, over the 
water. 

Once let 
it pass that 
lily-pod, and 
it is safe,” 
thought 
Louis. “I 
hope itwon’t, 
though. I 
begin to 
think the 
reincarna- 
tion of an 
Egyptian 
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princess of four thousand years ago a very agreeable type 
of beauty, and I begin to detect the other fellow to whom 
that tiny flame is dedicated. Let me see—— By Isis! 
it will be safe on the current in another second, if fate 
doesn’t interpose.” 

His mischievous eyes suddenly discovered an ally—a 
huge frog, squatted almost at his feet in a tangle of damp 
water-weeds, its jewel-like eyes glimmering solemnly out 
at the little love-lamp. He touched it with his boot. 

**Come,” he whispered, with a laugh, ‘‘ personify Fate, 
chére grenouille.” 

Croak—splash ! The frog was in the water ; the eddies 
its plunge caused caught the frail lamp, whirled it round, 
and drove it helplessly into the lily-pod, where it lay 
burning like a star, motionless, in the centre of the pale- 
golden blossoms. 

‘“Well done, grenouille,” he muttered, with more 
triumph than the success of the boyish trick seemed to 
warrant. 

Lotos uttered a ery of rage and despair. 

“Oh, my lamp! It will never float away now.”’ And, 
with passionate dusk eyes of sorrow, she stretched her 
round throat to look at it as it burned calmly at its 
anchorage. 

** Uncle Lucan has reared a beautiful lunatic,” thought 
Louis, ‘‘as was to be anticipated. Now is my time to put 
in an appearance, rescue the lamp, and inscribe ‘Veni, 
Vidi, Vici’ on my shield.” 

He moved a step. A twig cracked. Lotos sprang to 
her majestic height, gazed about her, and, before Louis 
could emerge from his lurking-place, fled up the bank, 
her mist of white vail streaming behind, and her satin 
train of old-gold color sweeping the primroses and violets 
which were massed on the sheer turf, and cost as much to 
keep in luxuriant growth as exotics. 

Louis looked after her rather crestfallen. 

“Tam an unlucky beggar; this is the second time I 
have missed my chance with her. N’importe! I'll wait 
for the third chance and better luck. However, I mean 
to have that lamp as a magnetic link between La Belle 
Momie and myself.” 

A long stick secured him this souvenir of the episode. 
He hung it triumphantly on his bicycle, and Lotos, look- 
* ing dreamily through tearfpl eyes from her jasmine-bow- 
ered boudoir window, was spared the knowledge that the 
odd little fleck of rosy light whirling along the distant 
highway was her unlucky little lovelamp swung to the 
bicycle of her adopted father’s dée noir—his gran 
nephew, Louis Abbott. ‘ 

Her eyes followed the pretty bit of color as it dipped 
behind a cedar thicket and vanished. 

‘You are sad to-night, my Lotos,” said a tall, hand- 
some, fair man who stood at her shoulder, holding back 
the satin window-drapery, that they might gaze together 
into the mellow heart of the Summer’s night. 

‘*No,” she answered, passionately, ‘‘I am not. No- 
thing could sadden me but—one thing !” 

‘*What is that, my own ?” he whispered, tenderly. 

‘Ah, you know,” sweetly, but proudly. ‘ Nothing 
could sadden me but the loss of your love.” 

‘And my love is stronger than death,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“Say that again,” she said, quickly. 
strangely to me to-night.” 

He repeated it as lovers echo such things—his arms 
round her and his lips on hers ; she listened, and writhed 
from his grasp, serpent-like. 

‘* Your words sound false and your voice hollow,” she 
said, despairingly. ‘‘Go now, and come again when I am 


“Tt sounds so 





myself. I am not Lotos to-night, but one trembling fear 
of—I know not what. Oh, go, please, and leave me to 
myself !” 

He kissed her jeweled wrist, broke a spray of Peruvian 
heliotrope from a vase on a majolica pillar, and dropped 
it playfully on her satin shoulder as he’ turned to leave 
the room. 

‘Tt is a bore playing Romeo to a lunatic!” he said, 
angrily, as he closed the door. ‘‘ What confounded vaga- 
ries! I trust all will be serene about old Lucan’s money. 
She requires it all to gild her insufferable nonsense. Ma 
Belle Momie, when you are my wife you shall dance to 
another tune, you little fool !” 

* x * * x * 

A week later Louis leaned with misty eyes over Mr. 
Lucan’s bed. 

**You will let poor Lotos keep the mummy, Louis,” 
gasped the dying man. ‘She has a right to it, and I 
would curse you if you deprived her of it! Her spirit in- 
habited it previous to the reign of Pharaoh-Neco, and I 
spent half a life trying to find its original inhabitant.” 

‘**She shall share your wealth with me as a sister,” said 
Louis, gently. ‘‘ Uncle Lucan, had you made a will leay- 
ing her your heiress I should never have disputed it, on 
my honor as a man !” 

The old man looked at him wistfully. 

‘*T wish I had known you earlier, lad. I believe you ; 
take care she has the mummy, and don’t let poor Lotos 
starve. I love her.” 

He spoke no more, and that night Lotos was bereft, 
indeed. She utterly declined to see or communicate with 
Lonis or his father, and the morning after the funeral she, 
Toadey—who had grown sleek and stout in Mr. Lucan’s 
service—and the mummy disappeared as completely as 
though the earth had swallowed them ; and Louis had a 
proud little note put into his hand, declining all aid from 
him, and inclosing an inventory of the jewels she had 
been used to wear. 

**T will take nothing but the mummy,” she wrote— 
** that is not very valuable, and I love it for his sake, only 
I don’t think I ever really lived in it. Toadey will help 
me to get work. Iwill not even take his name.” And 
she signed herself ‘‘ Lotos.” 

Louis’s third chance had vanished, and he had not even 
managed to speak to her face to face. 

‘Mr. Abbott laughed as Louis’s face lost its gay 
boyish look and grew grave and haggard as weeks rolled 
past, and he spent time and thousands in a vain effort to 
discover Lotos. 

‘* Seriously in love this time, mon ami,” said his father, 
with bonhommie, ‘‘and serve you right ; and to a mere re- 
incarnation of some yellow Egyptian damsel four thou- 
sand years old. You were a desperate deuce of a flirt, 
Louis.” 

‘Like father, like son,” said Louis, laughing. 
I own candidly to being seriously in love.” 

**With the gutter girl, mon jils ?” 

** Yes, father, with Lotos.” 

** And you won’t leave this gridiron of a city and come 
to Saratoga !’’ 

‘Not until I find Lotos.” 

‘‘ And if you should never find her, as is likely enough ?” 

Louis made no reply, but turned very pale, and walked 
away to the window. 

A rap at the door. 

** A lady to see Mr. Abbott.” 

‘* Which of us, waiter ?” 

‘“‘Mr. Louis, sir.” 

** Show her up. 


* And 


By-by, Louis; I'll decamp. Ah, you 
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young dog, this is the way you look for—eh!” Louis 
gave a sharp exclamation, flushed violently and advanced 
to the door, where stood a thin, worn, dark girl, in 
shabby black, followed by a one-armed man bearing a 
small parcel. 

‘* Lotos !” he said, huskily. 

She looked at him timidly but proudly, and glided in. 

**T am Lotos,” she said, gently, ‘“‘and this is Toadey. 
I suppose you are Mr. Louis Abbott ?” 

** How could you do it ?” he burst out, bitterly. ‘‘ What 
have I ever done that you should prevent me from keep- 
ing my word to my uncle by running away penniless into 
the world ? I promised r 

Louis cast an appealing glance at his father. 

‘*To look upon you as a sister, my dear and lovely 
child,” said that gentleman, gallantly handing Lotos to a 
chair ; ‘‘ therefore, look on me as—ahem !—as a father.” 

“You did not know me—you had never seen me. I 
could not be like a sister to you,” she said, sadly, looking 
at Louis ; ‘‘and I could not take charity. People said 
poor papa was mad, and I think he was a little. And I 
would not let them say the poor girl he nurtured took 
advantage of his weakness. I loved him so dearly.” 

Her face bore traces of keen mental anguish, privation 
—nay, hunger itself. Her dress was poor and dusty. 
She looked plain and tremulous with sorrow ; Toadey 
sulky and dispirited. 

‘*Yes, Miss Lotos, if ever there was a little fool in the 
world, she sits in that chair. Here, Mr. Louis Abbott, is 
more of your uncle’s wealth, an’ I hope it’ll choke you.” 

‘Be quiet, Toadey,” said Lotos, sadly. ‘‘I have no 
right to the contents of that parcel. You make me so 
ashamed.” 

‘*She looks deuced plain,” thought Mr. Abbott. ‘Tf 
Louis’s fancy survives this ordeal, I'll admit there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in my 
philosophy.” 

Louis walked slowly and gravely over to Lotos, lifted 
her shabbily-gloved thin hand to his heart with a gesture 
not to be misunderstood. 

‘You will stay with us, Lotos ; it was my uncle’s wish. 
Half of his wealth is yours. You will stay ?” 
‘“‘No,” she said, haughtily, ‘I will not! 

them. My head is so bad, I cannot.” 

Louis bent his head and drew back. 

‘“‘There ain’t much to tell,” said poor Toadey, sulkily. 
‘Her an’ me tried to get work, an’ failed. An’ yesterday 
it came to real hard times with us. The folks seized the 
mummy a fortnight ago for the rent, an’ yesterday when 
they were takin’ it out the darned old thing busted, an’ a 
reglar rain of dimons an’ other shiners fell out, an’ a bit of 
a note from the old man, sayin’ they was stowed away 
there for her against she came to need ’em ; an’ she says 
she ain’t got any right to keep ’em. An’I don’t care, 
Lotos—I will say it—a bite but dry bread hasn’t crossed 
your lips for a month,” and Toadey strangled a great sob. 

‘‘Lotos !” said Louis, and stretched his @asped hands 
toward her. 

She looked at him proudly, with bitter haughtiness. 

“T am not afraid to be hungry,” she said, ‘I am 
going now. Come, Toadey.” 

A dagger was in Louis’s heart, which at all times was a 
tender and chivalrous one. He turned to his father. 

‘‘Tf she leaves me to face the world again, I shall go 
mad. Sheis the woman Ilove. Speak to her, father.” 

‘“No use, tear old boy !” said Mr. Abbot, quietly, touch- 
ing her cheek ; ‘‘she has fainted.” 

‘An’ I’m right glad of it, too,” said Toadey, with grim 
triumph. 





Toadey, tell 


‘‘Now, mebbe she’ll give in she ain’t made of | 











cast-iron. Darn that old mummy, anyhow! If it hadn’t 
bin thar for the old man to make a fool of hisself over, he 
might hev made a will like other folks. Darn the mummy, 
anyhow !” 


* % * * * 
** Lotos !” 
re” 
‘** Are you growing happy again ?” 
“we 


“Then you will stay with us ?” 

*“No. When I am strong I shall go away again.” 

Louis bit his lip uneasily. 

Lotos was very like a spirit in the moonlight, draped 
from head to foot in a great fleecy white woolen vail. She 
had been ill four long months, and was a mere shadow of ° 
her lovely self. 

As she spoke a little ripple of smiling light ran over her 
face. Louis breathed freely again. 

‘Will you stroll down to the river? This glorious 
Indian Summer night is too beautiful to spend indoors.” 

Lotos’s face darkened a little. 

*‘T should like to see the river in the moonlight. 
always loved it.” 

‘** And yet you refuse to make your home here.” 

“Yes. Irefuse to accept alms,” she said, very gently, 
but very proudly. 

Louis turned pale and looked sternly into her faintly 
flushing face. 

‘You are a merciless girl, Lotos. You know how I 
love you, and to gratify your insensate pride you refuse 
to follow out your father’s wishes. AmI to let you go 
out to starve? Ah, by heaven! Iam not to be set aside 
thus! You shall not leave your home again !”’ 

eSiel 

**No, you shall not. 

‘* You have no right.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I have—you love me; aman has a right fo 
protect the woman he loves, and who—loves him.” 

She gave him a fiery glance. 

**T do not love you,” she cried, passionately. 
dare you say that to me? I do ot love you! 
and leave me alone,” 

‘* Lotos !” 

‘Go !” she said, chokingly. ‘‘I—TI hate you !” 

Louis looked at her steadfastly, raised his hat, bowed 
profoundly and—Lotos stood alone, as she had desired. 

‘‘Oh, dear papa!” she sobbed, ‘‘I would love him so if 
I were not so poor; but he ‘would think, by-and-by, I 
married him for his wealth. Oh, I never, never will admit 
I care for him.” 

Nevertheless, ten minntes afterward, Louis, standing in 
rage and despair at the river’s edge, staring moodily over 
its silver bosom, felt something flutter, birdlike, on his 
arm—it was the dusky hand of Lotos. 

He turned his head away coldly ; there was more’storm 
and anguish in his eyes than he wished her to see. 

‘¢Go in, Lotos; there is a cold mist rising from the 
water.” 

‘*T shall stay here !” perversely. 

*‘ As you please. I will send Toadey down to you with 
additional wraps.” 

‘* Louis, I am sorry ; forgive me.” 

‘‘ Tf it comes to that, I have nothing to pardon.” 

*“‘T have been a trifle conceited, that’s all. And—— 
Louis, you would not care so much if you knew I had— 
oh, Louis !—loved some one else, and that he left me 
when he found I had no money.” 

‘‘T heard all about that infernal idiot !” said Louis, sav- 
agely and concisely, 


I will.compel you to remain.” 


“How 
Go away 
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A BOSNIAN WOMAN, 


Lotos’s finger-tips timidly touched his averted face 

‘*Why don’t you look at me, Louis ?” 

** Why should I ?” 

‘*Oh, just because 

‘** Because what ?” 

*‘ Nothing.” 

A gleam of sudden, sunny laughter rushed into Louis's 
eyes, but he had the good sense to hide it. He looked 
gravely into the beautiful, fragile face so close to his. 

“*Well, I am looking at you.” Lotos’s arms drcoped 
to her sides. She sighed, wearily: 

‘“‘T am so tired; please take 
me home, Louis.” The tears, 
large and bright, rolled down 
her cheeks. ‘‘I have made you 
hate me. I am very ungrateful 
—and, you have been so good to 
me.” 

‘Good! Ah, Lotos !” his arms 
drew her almost fiercely to his 
heart. ‘‘ You bid me take you 
home ; your home is in my heart 
amd my arms, my love—never 


elsewhere !” 
* * * 





The next night there was a 
keen frost in the air, and Lotos 
stood in a window looking down 
on the river. Louis came quick- 
ly in, snowflakes on his hair, his 
eyes sparkling. 

‘‘T have been wondering what 





the current can be?” she said. 
Louis ?” 

“Oh, yes, mademoiselle ; I have imagination as well as 
other people. I can transform the Hudson into the 
Ganges, and that pink speck into a Hindoo’s lovelamp !” 

Lotos turned a lovely crimson. p 

** What do you mean, Louis ?” 

** See, Lotos, how steadily it sails down the centre of 
the current ; it is quite beyond danger from lily-pod or— 
intrusive frog !” 

** Louis, were you there that night ?” 

“T was; and that is your identical lovelamp. It is 
freighted with the fate of my love and thy love, to-night ; 
let us watch it out of sight.” 

It sailed steadily on the current of the noble river, until 
it lost itself on the solemn reaches of the dark waters. 

**Beyond the darkness—what ?” said Louis, a little 
sadly, as it vanished. 

Lotos lifted her head grandly as an inspired priestess 
and said : 

‘* Eternity ! 


“Can you imagine, 


And my eternity, love, my Louis.” 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE AUSTRIANS IN 
BOSNIA. 

On the 27th of last August my friend and myself started 
from Belgrade, with the intention of making our way 
westward across Servia and Albania into Montenegro, and 
so down to the coast of the Adria‘ic. In the course of 
our journey we were compelled to enter a part of Bosnia 
which has been occupied by Austrian troops. The re- 
ception we there met with at the hands of the Austrian 
authorities was of such a curious character, that I think a 
short account of it may be interesting to “Inglish readers. 

Bosnia is at present in a very disturbed condition. The 
Mohammedan.part of the population were always opposed 
to the Austrian occupation, and offered a very violent re- 
sistance to the invading army. They were defeated 1a 
the open field, but by no means acquiesced in the new 
state of affairs. Many of them retired to the mountains 
and the forests and other inaccessible positions, from 
which they sallied forth from time to time, and contrived 
to inflict a good dea of damage upon the Austrians. The 
discontent has of late spread to the Christian popula- 
tion also. The system of compulsory military service, 








that pink speck, glowing out on 
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introduced by the Austrians, is an innovation which they 
by no means approve of. They also find that the new 
Government has not brought them all the blessings they 
expected, and*they begin to look back with some regret to 
the days of easy-going Turkish administration. The con- 
sequence is that a very serious insurrection has arisen, in 
which both Christians and Mohammedans take part. 

A country like Bosnia, with its wild, inaccessible 
mountains, is well suited for such a rising. The insur- 
gents conceal themselves in their mountain fastnesses, 
and every now and then pounce down upon some small 
body of Austrian troops, and massacre the whole party. 
And they can do this with impunity ; for, owing to the 
difficult character of the country, the Austrians have not 
as yet been able to get at them. The result is a general 
feeling of insecurity throughout Bosnia, and a tendency 
on the part of the Austrians to see an insurgent in every 
one they are not acquainted with. The following story 
will afford an example of the absurd extent to which they 
carry their suspicions. 

We reached Novi-Basar, a rather important Turkish 
town to the south of Bosnia, without any difficulty. We 
were accompanied by a guide, or dragoman, called Mat- 
thias, whom we had hired in Belgrade. This man was an 
Austrian subject by birth, but a native of Belgrade. He 
spoke a wonderful variety of languages, including Turkish 
and Servian ; but the language in which he communi- 
cated with us was French. His French was of a peculiar 
kind, and seemed to have been acquired in the closet 
rather than in the market-place. He always carried in 
his pocket a small French dictionary, and by the constant 
study of this work he had acquired a very fair vocabulary ; 
but his pronunciation was detestable, and his grammar 
beneath contempt. By a bold application of the laws of 
symmetry to the French language he had made a clean 
sweep of the irregular verbs. The present tense of vouloir 
was je voule ; and on the same analogy the French for ‘I 
am able” became je poule. The rest of his grammar was 
of a similar type. However, we could always understand 
quite easily what he meant, and that was all we wanted. 
In the matter of personal cleanliness he left much to be 
desired, his own opinion being that when you were on 
your travels it-was not necessary se faire propre. By the 
expression se faire propre, he merely meant washing the 
hands and face. He regarded cleanliness as a sort of dec- 
oration of the person, which was only necessary when you 
wanted to make a display. Still, with all his faults, he 
turned out to be a very useful servant. : 

On leaving Novi-Basar our adventures, as far as the 
Austrians were concerned, may be said to have begun. 
We originally intended to take the direct route westward 
through Ipek into Montenegro. But we were told that 
this road was far too dangerous to be feasible, and that 
the only way of reaching Montenegro was by Prepolie and 
Plevlie and Nichsitz. We knew that Prepolie and Plevlie 
were occupied by the Austrians, but we did not anticipate 
any diffi from them. 

We accordingly set out in perfect confidence, and ar- 
rived at Sienitza without meeting with any adventures 
that need to be recorded. Our next day’s journey was 
from Sienitza to Prepolie ; and it is necessary to give a 
short account of the incidents of the journey, since, 
though seemingly quite trivial in themselves, they were 
afterward made the subject of very grave accusations by 
the Austrians. 

We set out, escorted by a captain and five soldiers, 
whom the commander at Sienitza was kind enough to 
send with us, because the road was said to be very danger- 
ous. About midday we came to a long, winding ravine, 








with gray, precipitous cliffs rising up to a tremendous 
height upon the right hand, while the left side was closed 
in by rather steep mountain-slopes, covered thickly with 
a pine-forest. The track went twining in and out along 
the ridges of the mountain, and through:the midst of the 
pine-forest, for several miles. This -wds tthe dangerous 
part of the day’s journey. The forest was infested by 
Mohammedan refugees from Bosnia, who had fled before 
the Austrian occupation, and finding themselves in a 
state of complete destitution, with no means of livelihood, 
had taken to brigandage as a profession. Their temper 
had naturally been rather soured by adversity, and conse- 
quently they found asort of pleasure in revenging them- 
selves on any travelers who chanced to pass in this 
direction. 

We threaded our way in single file through the dark- 


ness of the forest for some hours, three of the soldicrs 


riding in front and two behind, each with his rifle held in 
readiness across his saddle-bows. At length we merged 
into the open country again, not without a sort of feeling 
of disappointment at having met with no adventure 
worthy of the occasion. The brigands must have been 
prudent enough to see that a fight with five soldiers, 
armed with the best modern rifles, would not be a-very 
profitable business. 

After we had gone a little further the Turkish officer 
who was accompanying us said there was a very interest- 
ing old church in the neighborhood, called the Church 
of Milosh, and asked us if we should like to see it. We,. 
of course, expressed our readiness. It turned out to be a 
very fine old specimen of Byzantine architecture, said to 
have been built in the eleventh century. The walls were 
covered with frescoes, after the Byzantine manner, m an 
excellent state of preservation. In one corner was the 
tomb of St. Saba, the patron saint of the neighboring 
Slavonic tribes, the Bosnians, Servians, and Montene- 
grins. 

Connected with the church was a small monastery, in 
which three monks lived. One of the monks gave us 
some refreshment, and showed us round the church ; and 
when we left, our guide handed him five frances by way of 
acknowledgment. Soon afterward we reached the pic- 
turesque but dirty little town of Prepolie, which we found 
full of Austrian troops. For though it is still a part of 
Turkey, and is governed by a Turkish official, it has been 
oceupied by the Austrians, and will soon be administered 
by them. 

Here we succeeded in procuring a small upper room in 
a dingy little inn by the river-side, kept by an Austrian 
landlord ; and after the usual visit from the Turkish com- 
mander, we spread our mattresses upon the floor and slept 
soundly, unconscious of the fact that we had been guilty 
of very grave crimes. 

On the afternoon of the next day we reached Plevlie, a 
rather dreary little place, surrounded on all sides by dull, 
uninteresting mountains. Plevlie is still a Turkish town, 
and a Turkish pasha resides there ; but it is full of Aus- 
trian troops, under the command of General Kukoli. 
Soon after we had taken up our quarters at the dirty pot- 
house which does duty as the chief hotel of the place, an 
Austrian soldier came to say that the general wished to 
see our passports, and Matthias was sent off with them. 
In about an hour’s time he returned, with a very haggard 
expression of eountenance, which we could not help smil- 
ing at, to say that he was arrested and put in prison, and 
had been allowed to come and see us just fora few minutes, 
in order to settle his account with us. 

This was rather startling news, and we naturally wanted 
to hear a little more about it ; but the soldiers who were in 
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guard of him would not let him stop, and as soon as he 
had got the ducats which were owing to him, he was hur- 
ried away, and we were left in a state of some perplexity. 
We could not imagine what he had been arrested for, and 
we also began to feel that we were in rather a fix, since we 
should not be able to move a yard out of Plevlie without 
him, not being able to speak a word of Bosnian or Turkish. 
At the back of the inn was a little beer-garden, in the 
German fashion, where the Austrian officers spent their 
evenings. Here we adjourned after dinner, and had not 
been sitting long when a young Austrian civilian, who 
spoke French, came and introduced himself to us, and 
said he had heard that our servant was arrested, and that 
we could not speak much German, and he thought he 
might be of some use to us. 

We became very confidential, and he told us that Gen- 
eral Kukoli was an old fool, who had a mania for suspect- 
ing strangers, and was convinced that we had come to 
Bosnia to encourage the insurgents, and supply them with 
arms and money. We were rather amused to think that 
we should be the object of such sinister suspicions; and 
we felt sure that next morning, if we called on General 
Kukoli, as our young friend advised us to do, a few min- 
utes’ conversation would set the matter right again. We 
sat and talked together until rather late in the evening, 
and then took leave of our friend and went to bed. 

Next morning after breakfast we walked up the hill to 
the general’s official quarters, and after a great deal of 
searching and inquiring we at last found ourselves outside 
the door of his private room. Butwe were not allowed to 
enter ; the general was verhindert. We were told that we 
had better see the commissioner of police, whose office was 
in the same building, a few yards off. 

We were accordingly taken to his office ; and to our sur- 
prise, we there saw sitting in the midst of one or two 
officers, and smoking a cigar, our young Austrian friend 
of the previous evening, who had been so kind and confi- 
dential toward us. He was himself the commissioner of 
police. ¢ 

We now understood the reason of his politeness, and 
the extreme interest he had taken in our welfare. All the 
little casual questions which he had asked us so naturally 
in the course of conversation—where we had come from, 
where we intended to go, what we thought of the Bosnians, 
and of the Austrian Government, and so on—the reason of 
all these little questions was now quite clear. He had 
simply come to play the detective, and get information 
against us out of our own lips, if possible. However, as 
we had nothing. to disclose, there had been nothing for 
him to discover. 

It must be a great saving of expense to the Austrian 
Government if gentlemen of high official position are 
willing to do the dirty work of detectives as a part of 
their regular duty. We now asked the commissioner why 
our servant had been arrested. We were told that he was 
a suspicious person. We explained that to arrest our 
servant was just the same thing as arresting ourselves. As 
we did not know a word of Turkish or Bosnian, it would 
be impossible for us to travel without our guide, and we 
should be practically prisoners in Plevlie. The commis- 
sioner wriggled about, and seemed rather at a loss. At 
length he said he had a proposal to make. He said that 
General Kukoli had determined to send our servant to 
Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, that he might be examined 
there. 

It would be hopeless to try and induce Kukoli, who 
was an obstinate old blockhead, to change his determina- 
tion. But if we would give up all thoughts of proceeding 
soutward toward Montenegro, and would take the route 
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northward into Austrian Bosnia, and through Serajevo 
and Mostar, down to the coast of the Adriatic at Spalato, 
he thought he could persuade the general to let us have 
our guide back again as far as Serajevo. After Serajevo 
we should be able to get on without him, and should find 
plenty of Germans along the route. 

We did not much like the idea of being forced to go 
northward against our wish ; and if we had been able to 
spare the time, we should have felt inclined to stay in 
Plevlie, and see whether anything would turn up. But 
we had both of us to be back in England by the beginning 
of October, and could not afford to delay many days in any 
one place ; and we were partly reconciled to the new route 
by the prospect of seeing the Roman remains at Spalato. 
The commissioner also waxed very warm in praise of the 
scenery along the Narenta valley leading toward Mostar. 
‘*Tly a des abimes,” he exclaimed, with the tone of a man 
whose object in life was to have seen as many abimes as 
possible before he died. We therefore consented to the 
proposed arrangement and took our leave. 

Soon after we had returned to the inn, Matthias turned 
up, looking very haggard, indeed, and told us that he had 
been set at liberty on condition of his going with us to 
Serajeva. There was something very constrained and 
mysterious in his behavior, and we were quite unable to 
extract from him a consistent account of what had been 
happening. 

He was evidently in a horrid state of terror ; and Gen- 
eral Kukoli and the commissioner between them seemed 
to have impressed upon him the fact that if he was not 
very careful in his behavior, he would get himself into 
serious trouble. As he was an Austrian subject, they 
could do what they liked with him. 

In the evening we again saw the commissioner. Ho 
told us that the general had consented to let our guide go 
with us to Serajevo, and had also been kind enough to 
order that a captain and foyr dragoons should accompany 
us as an escort. 

‘*Thus,” he added, ‘you will be able to travel ‘ dans 
la plus parfaite sécurité.’ ” 

We said we had heard that the road was quite safe, and 
would rather dispense with the dragoons. He replied 
that the general insisted on sending the dragoons, as he 
was much concerned for our sécuri/é. We saw pretty clearly 
now that we were practically prisoners, and as there was 
no help for it, we agreed to be escorted by the dragoons. 

Next morning we mounted the sort of cart which we 
had engaged to take us to Serajevo, and with two dragoons 
in front, and two behind, and the captain riding by our 
side, we started on the journey. About midday we 
crossed the Turkish frontier, and entered Austrian Bosnia. 
The scenery was rather dreary along this part of the road, 
and it was a great relief when, late in the’ evening, we 
began to approach Chainitza, our halting-place for the 
night. When we were about half a mile from the town, 
our escort suddenly galloped away in advance, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

After going on for a few minutes, we came upon two 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, who had been sent out to 
meet us as soon as our escort had brought in the news of 
our approach. These soldiers posted themselves one on 
each side of the wagon, with'their bayonets held in readi- 
ness if we should try to escape, and accompanied us into 
Chainitza. We were then conducted to the official quar- 
ters of the commander of the town, and brought into the 
presence of the commander himself, an elderly-looking 
man, and a captain by rank. He bowed rather stiffly as 
we entered, and then took his seat on one side of a deal 


| table, while we were accommodated with two chairs upon 
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the other side ; and then the examination began. Mat- 
thias stood upon one side of the table and acted as inter- 
preter. The commander said he had received instructions 
by telegraph from Plevlie that morning, and it was now 
his painful duty to have to put a few questions to us. 
The first question was : 

**Why did you visit the tomb of St. Sabas ?” 

This did not seem a very dreadful offense. We could 
not for the life of us see wherein the crime consisted, even 
if we had visited this tomb. However, Matthias explained 
to us that St. Saba being the patron saint of the Bosnians, 
and much venerated by them, the fact of our visiting his 
tomb was supposed to show that we were in deep sym- 
pathy with the Bosnian insurgents, and had gone to drop 
a tear over the grave of their saint, as a proof of our devo- 
tion to their cause. We explained that we had visited 
the Church of Milosh on the suggestion of the Turkish 
captain who was escorting us; that we had never even 
heard of the name of St. Saba before that day ; and that 
the sole object of our visit was : 
to see an interesting piece of e = 
architecture. The captain 
made no reply, but proceeded 
to ask us : 

‘‘ Why did you give a large 
sum of money to the monk ?” 

This was too much for our 
gravity, and we could not help 
bursting out into a langh. Our 
five francs had been expanded 
into ‘‘a large sum of money,” 
and instead of paying for our 
dinner, we were supposed to 
have been intrusting the monk 
with treasure to dustribute 
among the insurgents. We 
explained the facts of the case, 
and Matthias produced his ac- 
count-book, in which the item 
of five francs to the monk for 
dinner was entered. The cap- 
tain read the entry, and again 
made no remark, but went on 
to ask : 

“Why did you conceal your 
large portmanteau (der grosse 





accusation ; but the idea seems 
to have been that the koffer 
was full,of gold, which we 
were going to distribute 
among the Bosnians. In this 
instance the informer, whoever 
he was, had blundered even 
more than usual, Not only 
had we not concealed our 
portmanteau in a cellar, but, 
as a matter of fact, there was 
no cellar at all in the inn at 
Prepolie. 

This inn was built close by 
the side of the river, and not 
much above the level of the 
bank, so that any cellar dug 
in such a position would have 








been full of water all the year 

round. We stated the facts 
of the case ; and then the captain replied that our answers 
were plausible enough, but he had no proof of their 
truth, and did not know whether to believe us or not. 
Hereupon Matthias, who was rather an hysterical being, 
but had behaved with great composure hitherto, sud- 
denly lifted up both his hands and swore by the high- 
est and the mightiest that we were both quite innocent, 
and entreated the captain to search our baggage for 
himself. The captain, with a sudden vehemence of 
manner which quite startied us, sprang to his feet and 
exclaimed, in a loud voice : 

‘** Nein, ich will es nicht thun,” at the same time bring- 
ing down his hand with a great bang upon the deal table. 
After this uncalled for outburst, he went on to explain 
that he would not search our baggage until he had tele- 
graphed for instructions to Serajevo. We were then ~e- 
moved to a room close by, and the two soldiers, with their 
bayonets fixed, were stationed outside the door. In this 
room the kadi, or Turkish judge, who has been retained 
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by the Austrians to try cases in which only natives are 
concerned, was accustomed to dispense justice. Stretched 
along one end of the room was a thick mattress, which 
usually formed the judgment-seat of the kadi and his secre- 
tary, but now served us as a very comfortable couch, 
while we sat and ate the frugal dinner that was brought 
us from a neighboring inn. 

Shortly after dinner a soldier entered and told us that 
instructions had come from Serajevo to search our bag- 
gage. We were taken back into the presence of the cap- 
tain who had previously examined us, and found a 
commission of inquiry sitting, which consisted of the 
captain himself, together with the military commander of 
the district, and a lieutenant. These three officers—the 
captain, the major, and 
the lieutenant —sat sol- 
emnly upon one side of 
the table, and we were 
placed upon the other 
side ; and while we con- 
tinued to look gravely, 
but with some curiosity, 
at each other across the 
table, our baggage was 
produced by a corporal 
and examined. He took 
out each article separ- 
ately, shook it, squeezed 
it, and scrutinized it, and 
then laid it upon the 
table. The three officers 
then had a good look at 
it. When the officers had 
done looking, the article 
was removed and laid on 
one side, and another 
brought forward in its 
place. We had not fallen 
in with a laundress ior 
some three weeks, so that 
the greater part of our 
baggage consisted of dirty 
linen. The officers went 
through the whole collec- 
tion in the most perse- 
vering manner, but the 
process naturally took a 
good deal of time, since 
they were quite as careful 
over neckties and collars 
as in the examination of 
an overcoat. 

After an hour’s patient work they managed to get 
through the dirty linen. They then read our letters, and 
asked us to produce whatever we had in our pockets ; and 
we ought to be thankful that they spared us the indignity 
of searching our person. The contents of our pockets 
were laid upon the table, examined, found to be unsus- 
picious, and then returned to us. When it was all over 
Matthias came forward, looking rather hurt, and asked 
them to examine his bag, also. They had forgotten all 
about it. This was really too bad. We had been told 
that our servant was a very suspicious character, and must 
be sent on to Serajevo for examination ; and yet they did 
not take the trouble to look at his baggage. They might 
have done it, even for decency’s sake. At his own request 
they now glanced into his bag in a very perfunctory 
manner, and then we were taken back again to the hadi’s 
apartment. 
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Soon afterward the captain entered the room, and with 
much gesticulation and many apologies for what had 
taken place, he showed us the report which the commis- 
sion had agreed upon, and were going to send by tele- 
graph to Serajevo, to the effect that they had examined us 
and searched our baggage with care, and had found no- 
thing at all suspicious about us. He then wished us good- 
night and went away. 

Matthias nowgbecame very jubilant and confidential. 
A bottle of brandy which he had procured made him still 
more so. He told us all that had occurred at Plevlie. 
When he was taken before General Kukoli he was asked 
to tell all that he knew about us. He said we were 
merely two Englishmen traveling for pleasure in those 
parts. The general then 
flew into a rage, said it 
was not true, and that he 
had been bribed by us to 
conceal the truth. They 
offered to let him go if 
he would make a clean 
breast of the whole mat- 
ter. He then, according 
to his own account, drew 
himself up to his full 
height, said he had no- 
thing to divulge, as we 
were perfectly innocent, 
and asked them to ex- 
amine our baggage and 
see for themselves ; ‘‘and 
if,” he added, ‘‘you find 
anything suspicious about 
them, then ‘fusillez- moi 
le premier, moi le premier 


fusillez - vous.’” I have 
given his exact words 


here, as they are a favor- 
able example of his best 
French style. 

This apostrophe drove 
General Kukoli into a 
wild state of fury. ‘““Away 
with you to prison, since 
you will not confess !” 
was his exclamation ; and 
Matthias was accordingly 
locked up for the night. 
The Austrians then went, 
we are told, to the Turk- 
ish Pasha, and asked him 
to arrest and search us. 
But the Pasha shrugged his shoulders and politely re- 
fused. Though they had been able to arrest Mat*hias 
because he was an Austrian subject, they had no power 
over us while we were in Turkish territory. But they 
knew that we could not move from Plevlie without our 
guide; and they now invented the brilliant device cf 
luring us across the Austrian frontier, by dangling the 
guide in front of us asa bait. Ido not think the strata- 
gem was a very profound one. If we had really been in- 
triguers, with inculpatory documents in our possession, 
we should scarcely have been so simple-minded as not to 
get rid of them before crossing the Austrian frontier. 
However, whether the device was in itself good or bad, it 
was entirely unnecessary in our particular case. 

To resume our story. Next morning about ten o’clock 
the captain came to see us, and first ordered the two sol- 
diers, who had been keeping guard over us all night, to 








take away themselves and their fixed bayonets. The 
soldiers retired. He then informed us that he had re- 
ceived a message from Serajevo to say that it was all a 
mistake, due to false information, and that we might now 
be set at liberty. At the same time he made many apolo- 
gies for his own part in the affair, asking us to understand 
that he had simply been obeying his orders. We had 
quite a scene of reconciliation, and parted very good 
friends. 
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We once more mounted our cart, ‘and resumed our 
journey toward Serajevo. In the afternoon we stopped | 
at a place called Gorazda. As we were having dinner | 
there, the colonel who commanded the district—a benevo- | 
lent-looking old man in spectacles, rather stout, and 
rather like a professor in appearance —came into the 
room, accompanied by three or four other officers, and 
walking up toward us, began to make the most profuse 
apologies for the events of the previous night. He said he 
had come to apologize to us, in the name of the com- 
mander-general of Serajevo, for the annoyance we had been 
caused. It was alla mistake, and they were heartily sorry. 
We were now free to go wherever we liked—to Mostar, 
Cattaro, Cettinje, anywhere. The old gentleman was so 
effusive that we were quite overcome, and it nearly ended 
in a general embrace. We left Gorazda in the greatest 
good humor, and reached Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
on the afternoon of Monday, the 11th of September. 

Serajevo, as you approach it, is a very picturesque 
town. It lies in a sort of hollow, surrounded bv gently 
sloping hills. The outskirts of the town stretch for some | 
distance up the sides of these hills, which are covered with 
trees. As you approach from the south, a turn in the 
road suddenly brings the town before your view, lying 
some distance beneath you in the hollow. Innumerable | 
minarets, of graceful shape, prick upward from the | 
midst of the thick foliage upon the slopes, and produce a 
very pleasing effect. But when you enter the town itself, | 
you find the usual squalor and neglect. The streets are | 
narrow and badly paved, and the houses dirty and ruinous. 
Nor have the Austrians made mueh improvement in this | 
respect. They have begun to erect a few large buildings, | 
but the greater part of the town is left as they found it. | 
Serajevo has decayed considerably in numbers and pros- | 
perity since the Austrian occupation. It used to be a very | 
important trading centre ; but the larger part of its trade 
was with Novi-Basar, and the Austrians have now com- 
pletely put a stop to that trade by the imposition of heavy 
duties upon the frontier. The loss of trade toward the 
south has not been compensated for by any addition to the 
trade northward. It cannot be said, then, that the people 
of Serajevo have any special reason for blessing the Aus- 
trians. 

Soon after we had taken up our quarters in the one | 
German inn which the place boasts of, a message came | 
from the director of police to say that he wished to see us | 
at his office. The director of police is one of the chief 
officials of Bosnia, and superintends the police arrange- 
ments of the whole country. The present director is a | 
young man from the diplomatic service, called Oliva. 

Most of the police officials in Bosnia are young mem- | 
bers of the diplomatic service, it being a special hobby of | 
Count Callay, himself a diplomatist, to appoint to these | 
posts men whom he knows, and who have been brought 
up in the same atmosphere as himself. When we were 
introduced into the presence of Herr Oliva, we naturally 
looked at him with some curiosity, as the author of all our 
rouble, from whom had come all the telegrams which 
had caused us so much annoyance. He was a tall, thin, | 
very youthful-looking person, with dark hair, and a | 








sallow complexion ; and when he tried to be polite, he 
broke out into a forced, unpleasant smile, which did not 
sit easily upon his features. 

I will give in full the conversation which now took 
place, as it throws great light upon his method of dealing 
with strangers. ay 

** When do you intend to leave Serajevo ?” he asked. 

**We thought of going to-morrow morning,” we replied. 

** And what route do you intend to take ?” 

*“We intend to go down the valley of the Narenta, 
through Mostar, and so round by the Adriatic to Spalato.” 

‘‘Indeed! I would not advise you to go that way. It 
is very dreary and uninteresting.” 

‘We have heard the scenery is very fine.” 

**Oh, no; quite a mistake. It is a very dull route. 

I may here remark that this was simply not the truth, 
every one concurring in ranking the scenery of the 
Narenta valley as the finest in Bosnia. 

‘*Well, apart from that,” we continued, ‘‘ we want to 
go to Spalato and see the Roman remains there.” 

‘*There are no Roman remains at Spalato.” 

This assertion rather took our breath away. Opinions 
might differ about scenery, but there could be no manner 
of doubt as to the existence of Roman remains at Spalato. 
We ventured to suggest that at any rate there were the re- 
mains of Diocletian’s palace. 

**Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘ Diocletian’s palace used to 
be there ; but there is nothing left of it now but one or 
two stones.” 

** Well, the fact is, we should like to see even those one 
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or two stones.” 


Hereupon Herr Oliva rather lost his temper, and look- 
ing very sour, started upon a new tack. He said : 

**To tell the truth, gentlemen, ‘vous étes suspects,’ 
and I must ask you to leave Bosnia by the shortest route, 
and that is through Zenitza to Brod.” 

This.was rather depressing news. We were aware that 
the route to Brod was extremely dull and uninteresting ; 
and we had no wish to go all the way back to Hungary, 
and be let in for a long and tedious journey round the 
north coast of the Adriatic. We tried to make the direc- 
tor alter his mind. 

**TIf we go by Mostar,” we said, ‘‘ we shall be out of 
Bosnia in two days and a half, while if we go by Brod, we 
shall be out of it in two days ; so that if your wish is to 
get us out of Bosnia as speedily as you can, there is no 
practical difference between the two routes. We should 
very much prefer the route by Mostar, and it would be 
much the most convenient for us.” 

Oliva now looked extremely sour, and in rather a per- 
emptory tone replied : 

** The fact is, gentlemen, that, I cannot sign your pass- 
ports except for Brod. When the country is more settled, 
you will be allowed to travel in it as much as you like. 
But in the present state of affairs I must ask you to pro- 


| ceed straight to Brod.” 


This put an end to the conversation. 
ports signed and returned to our inn. 


We had our pass- 
One can trace his 


| diplomatic education in the manner of his behavior toward 
| 


us. He first tried, by means of what were (to put it 
mildly) two very gross misstatements, to induce us to 
give up the route to Mostar of our own free will. Of 
course this would have been much more satisfactory to 
him. He would have got his object without the employ- 
ment of force. It was only when he found that we were 
not to be taken in, that he came out in his true colors, 
and let us know that we had no choice in the matter, and 
that it had been decided from the first to send us to Brod. 
I may remark that the commissioner of police at Plevlie 
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had praised the beauty of the Mostar route, as a means of 
inducing us to enter Austrian Bosnia ; and that at Go- 
razda the colonel had told us, in the name of the comman- 
der-general of Serajevo, that we were free to go wherever 
we liked. But all this counted for nothing with Herr 
Oliva. 

We now paid a visit to Mr. Freeman, the English 
consul at Serajevo. He was the first Englishman we had 
seen for several weeks. We told him what had happened, 
and that we did not wish to go to Brod ; and he said he 
would do what he could for us. Next morning he paid a 
visit to the director of police, and tried to induce him to 
relent ; but without success. He asked what charge they 
had against us. The director replied that our entourage 
was suspicious, and this was all he would say. Our en- 
tourage could only have meant Matthias, our servant. 
Mr. Freeman explained that we had no further need of a 
guide, and if Matthias was a bad character, we were quite 
ready to part with him, and travel by ourselves to Spalato. 
The director was now driven into a corner, and could only 
reply : 

‘The fact is, we don’t want any strangers just: now in 
Bosnia.” 

Mr. Freeman then went to call upon Count Callay; who 
at this time happened to be staying in Bosnia ; but Callay 
was ill with a fever, and could not be seen. However, he 
saw Baron Nicolics, the civil governor of Bosnia, and got 
him to promise to do his best to induce the count to annul 
the decision of the director of police. In the afternoon, 
as we were sitting talking with the consul in his house, 
a letter came from the baron, of which the following is-a 
word-for-word translation : 


“DEAR siz :—I regret infinitely that'I'am not able to be agree- 
able, but the decision of the director of police must be maintained. 
Yours, ete. NIconics.” 

This extremely disagreeable note settled the matter. 
We started next morning for Brod. The most irritating 
part of the affair is that there was absolutely no reason at 
all for sending us to Brod, in preference to Mostar ; and 
it can only have been done to cause us annoyance. Along 
the whole of the route our steps were dogged and our 
movements watched by inquisitive gendarmes; and it 
was with a feeling of considerable pleasure that we at 
length crossed the Save at Brod, and left Bosnia and its 
suspicious officials behind us. I should add that ourser- 
vant Matthias, who had. been declared to be such an ex- 
tremely bad character that his mere presence in our 
company made us seem suspicious characters also, was 
allowed to return quietly to his home in Belgrade. As 
soon as they had disposed of us, they never thought any- 
thing more about him. 


THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

Ir any of our readers, having seen the boa-constrictors 
in our museums, suppose that they have seen the monster 
snake in all its majesty and greatness, the following, from 
a notebook of a recent traveler in the Philippine Islands, 
will undeceive them : 

‘*The species is common in the Philippines, but it is 
rare to meet with a specimen of very large dimensions. It 
is possible, nay, probable, that centuries of time are neces- 
sary for this reptile to attain its largest size ; and to such 
an age the various accidents to which animals are exposed 
rarely suffer it to attain. 

‘*Full-sized boas are consequently to be met with only 
in the gloomiest, most remote, and most solitary forests. 
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“‘T have seen many boas of ordinary size, such as are 
found in our European collections. There were some, in- 
deed, that inhabited my house, and one night I found one 
two yards long in possession of my bed. Several times, 
when passing through the woods with my Indians, I heard 
the piercing cries of wild boar. On approaching the spot 
whence they proceeded, we almost invariably found a wild 
boar, about whose body a boa had twisted its folds, and 
was gradually hoisting him up into the tree round which 
it had coiled itself. 

‘* When the wild boar had reached a certain height, tho 
snake pressed him against a tree with a force that crushed 
his bones, and stifled him. Then the boa let his prey fall, 
descended the tree, and prepared to swallowit. This last 
operation was much too lengthy for us to await its end. 
To simplify matters, I sent a ball into the boa’s head. 
My Indians took the flesh to dry it:for food, and the skin 
to make dagger-sheaths:of. It is-unnecessary to say that 
the wild boar was not forgotten, although it was a prey 
that:had costus:but little trouble to secure. 

‘*One day an Indian surprised one of these reptiles 
asleep, after it had swallowed am enormous deer. Its size 
was so great that a buffalo-wagon would have been neces- 
sary to transport it. to the village. The Indian cut it in 
pieces, and contented himself with as much as he could 
carry off. Having been informed of this, I sent after the 
remains, and my people brought me a piece about eight 
feet: long, and so large in circumference that the skin, 
when dried, enveloped the tallest man-like a cloak. 

‘Thad not as yet'seen any of these large-sized serpents 
alive, when one afternoon, crossing. the mountains with 
two of my shepherds, our attention was drawn to the con- 
stant barking of my dogs, which seemed to be assailing 
some animal that stood upon its defense. We at first 
thought that it was a buffalo that they had roused from its 
lair, and approached the spot with due caution. My dogs 
were dispersed along the brink of a deep ravine, in which 
was an enormous boa constrictor. The monster raised his 
head to a height of five or six feet, directing it from one 
edge to the other of the ravine, and menacing his assailants 
with his forked tongue ; but the dogs, more active than he 
was, easily avoided his- attacks. My first impulse was to 
shoot him, but then it occurred to me to take him alive 
and to send him to France. Assuredly, he would have 
been the most monstrous boa that had ever been seen 
there. 

“To carry my design into execution, we manufactured 
nooses of cane strong enough to resist the efforts of the 
most powerful wild buffalo. With great precaution we 
succeeded in passing one of our nooses round the boa’s 
neck ; then we tied them tightly to a tree, in such a manner 
as to keep his head at its usual height—about six feet from 
the ground. This done, we crossed to the other side of 
the ravine, and threw another noose over him, which we 
secured like the first. When he felt himself thus fixed at 
both ends he coiled and writhed and grappled several 
little trees which grew within his reach along the edge of 
the ravine. Unluckily for him, everything yielded to his 
efforts ; he tore up the young trees by the roots, broke 
off the branches, and dislodged enormous stones, round 
which he sought in vain to obtain the hold or point of re- 
sistance he needed. The nooses were strong, and withstood 
his almost furious efforts. 

‘**T'o convey an animal like this, several buffaloes and a 
Night ap- 
proached, whereupon, confident in our nooses, we left 
the place, proposing.to return next morning and complete 
the capture ; but we reckoned without our host. In the 
night the boa changed his tactics, got his body round some 


whole system of cordage were necessary. 
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huge blocks of basalt, and finally succeeded in breaking 
his bonds, and getting clear off. 

‘*When I had assured myself that our prey had escaped 
us, and that all search for the reptile in the neighborhood 
would be futile, my disappointment was very great, for I 
much doubted if a like opportunity would ever present 
itself. It is only on rare occasions that accidents are 
caused by these enormous reptiles. 
becoming their victim. It happened thus: 

‘*This man, having committed some offense, ran away 
and sought refuge in a cavern. His father, who alone 
knew the place of his concealment, visited him occasion- 
ally to supply him with food. One day he found in the 
place of his son an enormous boa, sleeping. He killed it, 
and found his son in its stomach. The poor wretch had 
been sur- 
prised in the 
night, crushed 
to death, and 
swallowed. 
The priest of 
the village, 
who had gone 
in quest of the 
body to give 
it burial, and 
who saw the 
remains of the 
boa, described 
them to me as 
being of an 
almost incred- 
ible size. 

** Unfortun- 
ately, this cir- 
cumstance 
happened at 
a considerable 
distance from 
any habita- 
tion, and I 
was only made 
acquainted 
with the par- 
ticulars when 
it was too late 
to verify them 
myself; but 
still there is 
nothing sur- 
prising that a 
boa which can 
swallow a large-sized deer should as easily swallow a man. 

‘*Several other feats of a similar nature were related 
to me by the Indians. They told me of their comrades, 
who, roaming about the woods, had been seized by boas, 
crushed against trees, and afterward devoured ; but I was 
always on my guard against Indian tales, and I am only 
able to verify positively the instance I have just cited, 
which was related to me by the pastor of the village, as 
well as by many other persons who witnessed it. Still 
there would be nothing surprising that a similar accident 
should occur more than once.” 
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Respect goodness, find it where you may. Honor talent 
whenever you behold it unassociated with vice ; but honor 
it most when accompanied with exertions, and especially 
when exerted in the cause of truth and justice. 


ORME’S 


Ionce knew of aman | 
| coin; but, as the existing law admitted no accessory, 








JOHN ORME’S CASE. —‘‘ORME BROKE OPEN HIS ABSENT LODGER’S DOOR, WHEN, ON ENTERING 
THE ROOM, HE FOUND A CRUCIBLE FOR COINING, WITH A FEW BASE SHILLINGS,” 





C 'A SE. 


JOHN ORME’S CASE. 


JouN Orme resided at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, where 
he followed the humble occupation of a collier, and by 
his industry supported a large family. About the year 
1785, two persons, named Lowe and Oakes, charged with 
coining, were apprehended at Macclesfield. Oakes was 
merely a carrier, and Lowe the actual maker of the base 


deeming every person implicated a principal, Oakes was 
convicted and executed. Lowe was more fortunate. 
Though found guilty, and a sentence passed, in conse- 
quence of a flaw in the indictment—the omission simply 
of the particle or—his case was referred to the opinion of 
the twelve judges and his life saved. At this exact period, 
a man, a 
stranger from 
Birmingham, 


arn 

Nir i) S arrived at 
re ail i 1 i Macclesfield, 
ts) “aa and took a 


sit ty | 


room in the 
house of 
Orme, under 
the pretext of 
keeping a 
school. Here 
he remained a 
few weeks till 
a vacation 
came on, when 
he told his 
landlord, 
Orme, he 
should go and 
see his friends 
at Birming- 
ham, and on 
his return 
would pay his 
rent. 

Stopping 
away, how- 
ever, longer 
than he said, 
Orme broke 
open his ab- 
sent lodger’s 
door, when, 
on entering 
the room, he 
found a cru- 
cible for coining, with a few base shillings, the latter of 
which he put carelessly into his pocket, but, as he so- 
lemnly protested, made no attempt to pass them. 

A few days after this circumstance, some cotton having 
been stolen from a mill in the neighborhood, a search- 
warrant was granted, when, amongst others, the con- 
stables entered Orme’s house, where they found the 
above-named article for coining. As might naturally be 
supposed, they concluded that Orme was a party with 
Lowe and Oakes, and seized the instrument, eagerly carry- 
ing it before a magistrate. 

A warrant was immediately granted to apprehend Orme 
on a charge of coining, and he was taken from his employ- 
ment at the bottom of a coal-pit. 

On their way to the magistrate’s house, he was informed 
by the constables of the nature of the charge against him, 
when, recollecting the base money he had about him, just 
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ATTACKED BY A MONSTER SAILOR-FISH IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 





as he was entering the office, his fears got so much the 
ascendency over his prudence, that he hastily put his 
hand into his pocket, and taking out the shillings, 
crammed them into his mouth, from whence they were 
taken by a constable. A circumstance apparently so con- 
clusive against the prisoner could not fail to have its 
weight with the jury at his trial, and the poor fellow was 
convicted, judgment of death was accordingly passed by 
Lord Alvanley, then the Hon. Pepper Arden. 

Orme was sentenced to die with Oakes ; but a few days 
before that appointed to be his last, a brother of his, resi- 
dent in London, a cheese-factor and hop-merchant in the 
borough, arrived at Chester, with a respite for a fortnight. 

In this interval, a gentleman acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case drew up a petition to the 
King, and principally assisted by Rolls Legh, Esq., 
procured the signatures of a considerable part of the 
grand jury to the same. Orme’s respite expired at one 
o’clock on Monday, the hour that was to terminate his 
earthly existence. 

On the Saturday night preceding, his friends waited at 
the post-office with an anxiety and solicitude that words 
can but faintly describe. At the hour of eleven the un- 
propitious and unwelcome information arrived that all 
had failed. 

This failure had arisen in consequence of the prisoner 
attempting to break out of jail after sentence had been 
passed ; an here the rough, but honest, bluntness of Mr. 
Rolls Legh ought not to be forgotten. On applying to 
the foreman of the grand jury to sign the petition, the 
latter objected, saying.‘‘he could not, as Orme had at- 
tempted to break out of the castle.” Mr. Legh exclaimed : 
“By Jove, so would you, if you were under sentence of 
death !” 

Not a ray of hope was now left, and the unfortunate 
prisoner had no expectation of living beyond the appointed 
moment. Accordingly, the accompaniments of a public 
and ignominious death were prepared—a hurdle to take 
his body to the futal tree, as in all cases of petty treason, 
the sheriff's officers were summoned, and a coffin pre- 
pared to receive his remains. Supported by conscious 
innocence, never was a man better prepared to meet so 
awful an end than Orme. All the Sunday his mind was 
serene and composed—not the least emotion, not even a 
sigh escaped him ; and when, nearly at the last moment, 
the news arrived of his deliverance from death, he silently 
Teceived it with apparent disappointment. About ten 
@clock on that night the king’s special messenger arrived 
with a reprieve, the persevering and fraternal affection of 
his brother having ultimately succeeded. 

He suffered, however, five years’ imprisonment in the 
castle from the time of this reprieve. He survived his 
final liberation, procured by Judge Bearcroft, nearly six- 
teen years, brought up a large family by honest industry, 
and died at Macclesfield in 1806. 


ATTACKED BY A MONSTER SATILOR-FISH 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


In crossing the Indian Ocean, and particularly in the 
vicinity of Ceylon, the crew and passengers of vessels are 
often astonished by seeing what is apparently a black sail 
rise suddenly out of the water, and rush along, dilating 
from side to side, and as quickly disappearing. 

Years ago, before much progress had been made in sci- 
entific discovery, the appearance of this strange craft—for 
such it was considered—was thought to be a sign of ill 
omen, and the old tars classed it with the phantom ship 
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and Flying Dutchman. Perhaps they were not to be 
blamed, as the appearance is startling to any one, even 
when it is known to be a fish, and one of the most dreaded 
of the sword-fishes. 

The family is a large one; but we are most familar 
with the mackerel and common sword-fish of our coast. 
The power of the latter is well known, and evidences of it 
can be seen in many of our museums in the shape cf 
boards and sections of ships and boats pierced by the 
bony sword. 

The sailor-fish, however, differs materially from its 
American cousin. It grows to the immense length :f 
twenty-five feet, and from its back rises a dorsal-fin that 
extends from near the tail to just over the gills, and 
towers aloft from ten to twelve feet, more or less, in pro- 
portion to the size of the fish. The extent of surface cov- 
ered by this fin is astonishing, and when out of water, and 
quivering under the velocity of the fish as it rushes along, 
it might well be taken for a sail. In appearance it isa 
beautiful blue, and some writers claim that it has the 
power of waving to and fro when enraged ; but when clear 
of the water, its weight would cause it to wave from side 
to side with an undulatory motion. A similar species is 
found in the Mediterranean, but the fin is not as large as 
the Indian Ocean species. 

Along the shores of Ceylon they are much esteemed as 
food, the flesh, like that of our swordfish, resembling that 
of mackerel. It feeds upon the innumerable schools of 
small fry that swarm the sea, rushing in among them, its 
huge fin cutting the air like a knife, and slashing right 
and left with the formidable sword, carrying havoc with 
every stroke. It is in this occupation they are followed 
by the natives, and the chase is extremely dangerous. 
Our cut represents an unusually large one that was 
speared by a native off Ceylon, and in turn demolished 
the boat, the men barely escaped by taking to the water. 

Three canoes were out, each manned by two natives, 
who were armed with strong iron spears. The sea was 
very rough, and only when on the crest of a wave could 
they see to any distance. 

Finally a fish was sighted, and two boats started for it 
and managed to place themselves in the track, which was 
indicated by the sail-like fin, that flashed a rich blue in 
the sunlight. On he came, throwing the spray and waves 
aside, the fin severing the water with a hiss like the cut- 
water of a steamer. 

The man in the stern of the canoe steadied it with a 
paddle, and as the monster shot by, the other, with uner- 
ring aim, hurled the iron into him. Feeling the blow, it 
leaped into the air, shaking the large fin with a peculiar 
tremulous motion, and coming dowa with a crash that 
nearly sank the frail craft ; it then commenced a series of 
struggles that came near ending in a tragedy. 

The fish darted down, and feeling the rope, turned sud- 
denly and rushed at the boat, and passed under it, the fin 
breaking the slender plank and half-sinking it. This 
seemed to enrage the monster the more, and as he rose to 
the surface he darted at it again, striking it near the bow, 
raised it in the air, breaking it completely in two. 

The man in the bew, thoroughly frightened, came near 
being impaled, and with his comrade sprang overboard, 
and made for the other boats that had drawn around. 
The fish, in its wild rage, darted again and again at the 
fragment of wood, and only after a long time became ex- 
hausted ; then another spear was hurled at it, and this 
time struck in a vital spot, though even now the crea- 
ture’s struggles were appalling. 

With great scythe-like cuts, it would bend its body and 
suddenly straighten out with a force that would have cut 
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a man in two like a straw. But the water was being dyed 


with blood, and finally, the two swimmers having been 
rescued, another iron was put into the fish, which was then 
dragged ashore, where it was found to measure over 





sword, The swords are used as weapons by the natives, 
and the flesh is sought after as food. 

It would be a hard matter to estimate the force of a 
blow from this animal, but it is more like a cannon-shot 
than anything else. 





thirty feet in length, from the tip of the tail to the end of 











THE SNOWDROP. 


Wuat time our “sacred mother Earth” 
Doth vail her tearful face beneath 
Her coverlet of snow, and death 

Seems everywhere to conquer birth; 


E’en then, perchance, you may descry 
A gentle flower of modest worth, 
As if afraid to venture forth, 

Retire, half-hidden to the eye. 


Fair Snowdrop! harbinger of Spring, 
And emblem sure of hopeful cheer, 
Thy advent, firstling of the year, 

I hail, and what thou tell’st I sing. 


Thy drooping head, as if in grief, 

Seems turning to the prospect drear: 

But young and green leaves press thee near, 
As cherishing a life so brief. 


And thus Hope, strong in youth and love, 
Shares with regretful Age her dower 
Of cheerful trust—a healing power, 

Which Memory doth not always prove. 


I hold it true that Hope divine 
Outshineth far, with brighter light, 
All that is offered to the sight, 

Or mind, in Memory’s golden shrine. 


For when oppressed with anxious care 
We seek a solace to our grief, 
Fond Expectation gives relief, 

And builds grand castles in the air. 


But cold Reality would be 
A sorry comfortér to trust; 
Those castles crumple into dust; 
Nought left but dull, blank misery. 


Though in th’ unknown we darkly grope, 
And fondly think on days gone by; 
Whilst o’er the past reigns Memory, 

The future owns the sway of Hope. 


What arms the serried ranks of men 
With breasts of steel and hearts of fire? 
Tis not, I ween, the paltry hire, 

Nor lust of booty, nor of gain. 





What gives the sailor strength to plow 
His course along the treacherous deep, 
In distant lands true faith to keep ? 

See! Glory shines upon the prow, 


And leads them onward like a star, 

Nor rest they till the victory’s won, 

Which they deem true, the noblest crown 
Their country’s praise, though heard from far, 


The lover, when his path is crossed 

With fears he cannot all remove, 

Yet feels that naught can conquer Love, 
So no part of that love be lost; 


While she for whom he lives and strives, 
Divides his cares by sharing all, 
Doubling the joys that may befall ; 

And surest hope from thence derives. 


All these do somehow feel that good 
Will follow in the track of ill; 
The rising sun will gild yon hill, 
Which yesternight he bathed in blood. 


Thus in the earthly race we seo 
A merciful design takes place; 
Hope doth with easy flight surpass 
Tho steady pace of Memory. 


Let fondest Recollection call 
To clearest view the scenes most dear, 
. The hours we’ve spent most happy here, 
And converse the most sweet of all; 


Still faithful Hope points on before 
To other scenes of brighter bliss, 
Where all that holiest, happiest is, 

And Love increases more and more; 


Where hours and days no beings know, 
But joys eternal range along, 
In endless round of ceaseless song, 
And words of deepest meaning flow. 


Be near us, Hope divine, when Death 
Is hovering o’er us—when the light 
Of Life fast flickers in the night— 

Be near, and guide our parting breath! 
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THE STRANGE DOCTOR. 


By RicHArD B. KIMBALL, LL.D., AUTHOR oF ‘‘ST. LEGER,’’ ETC. 


‘‘ By-rHE-way, what has become of Conant ?” I asked of 
my college classmate, Luther Evans, the well-known, in 
fact, celebrated surgeon, whom I encountered by accident 
at the Hotel Bellevue au Lac, at Zurich. 

We had not met for five years, and here, on the shore of 
this beautiful lake, chance had thrown us together. We 
spent the evening in calling the roll of our classmates and 
in comparing notes of information as to each one of them. 
Some of our companions were already in their graves ; 
some who had started rich in promise had made ship- 
wreck beyond any hope of recovery. There were others 
who had arrived at the happy haven which prosperity is 
supposed to afford ; others still were struggling to reach 
it. The larger portion were married; a good many yet 
remained single. Sickness, misfortune and bad luck gen- 
erally seemed constantly to have attended several ; good 





fortune, firm health and unvaried success had been the lot 
of afew. It turned out, however, that the majority were 
recipients, in about equal proportions, of the ordinary 
good and ill which attend our poor humanity. 

‘* By-the-way, what has become of Conant ?” 

‘* Ah, Conant—Prince Albert, as we used to call him. 
Well, he was a prince in nature and conduct. Have you 
heard nothing of him ?” was my friend’s reply. 

‘‘Not for a long time. I saw him in Chicago six or 
eight years ago. His career appeared to be a brilliant 
one. Not long after, I was told he had left the place in 
an unexpected manner, and had gone no one knew 
whither. Ames spoke of a love affair, but I knew Conant 
too well to credit any such nonsense.” 

‘Ames is a fool!” ejaculated Evans, with emphasis— 
‘simply a fool ; that is all.” ‘ 
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“*Then you don’t know what has become of Conant ?” 

“‘T have not said that. In fact, I do know what has 
become of him,” returned my classmate. 

“* Well 2” 

‘“‘T do know; no one else knows—no one else,” mut- 
tered Evans, rapidly. ‘I know what has become of him. 

I shall tell you. It will be easier kept if you and I both 
know—easier kept. Your word to secrecy, of course. I 
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were called Damon and Pythias and all that sort of thing. 
The only one who fully shared our friendship was your- 
self. How well you know that, too, else would I now be 
making this revelation? When we left college we stil} 
kept together. We attended one course in Philadelphia, 
one in New York. Then we went abroad. Conant de- 
voted himself principally to medicine, and I to surgery. 
It was all the more agreeable, for we had a wide range of 





THE SNOWDROP.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 690. 


shall feel better satisfied after I have told you. Because, 
you know, I doubt sometimes the evidence of my own 
senses in this matter.” 

I confess I began to suspect some mellow wine we were 
drinking was having an undue effect on his senses ; but I 
said nothing. Iwas soon undeceived. For Evans con- 
tinued as quietly and methodically as if he were ampu- 
tating a limb, quite in contrast with his nervous manner 
at the beginning. 

“You remember, Albert Conant and I were roommates 
for the whole four years. Of course you do, and how we 





topics to talk about, and there were many branches whiclz 
we pursued together, listening to the same lectures and 
walking the same hospitals. From Paris we went to 
Vienna ; this was to please me, for there were special ad- 
vantages there in my department. How enthusiastic we 
were! How truly ambitious of a career! I had aban- 
doned medicine as a leading pursuit, and gone over to 
surgery from a total lack of faith in the dispensatory. We 
were, all of us, so it seemed to me, groping in the dark, 
and for my part, I was desirous to feel myself on firm 
ground. Not so Conant. 
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ATTACKED BY A MONSTER SAILOR-FISH IN THE INDIAN OCEAN.— SEE PAGE 690. 


‘¢*T admit,’ he said, ‘that medicine is not a science ; 
but tell me, are we not making an advance ?’ 

**No doubt—no doubt,” I would say ; ‘‘ but it is mere 
experiment, after all. I am not willing to prescribe a 
medicine when I cannot predicate its effect upon my 
patient. A conscientious practice of medicine is mere ex- 
pectancy, and that is no practice at all.” 

***You talk nonsense,’ Conant would answer. ‘ Pro- 
gress in medicine comes as progress in all other things, by 
careful study, observation and experience, and the prac- 
tical application of our experience. It shall be my am- 
bition to do something before I die toward placing medi- 
cine in its proper position as a science.’ 

‘*Ah, he was very earnest, very sincere. I recollect, 
after we came back to Paris, that Magendie gave him a 
terrible shaking up at his opening lecture in the Autumn 
at the Hétel Dieu, of which Magendie was at the head. 
It was on the memorable occasion when that famous phy- 
sician distinctly told the students not only that medicine 
was not a science, but almost in terms that the dispensa- 
tory was a humbug, asking derisively who could cure a 
headache ? He went on to say that in one of his wards he 
divided his patients into three classes. The first he 


treated according to the dispensatory, to the second he 
gave bread pills and colored-water, the third received no- 
thing at all. The latter grumbled a good deal (‘les im- 
beciles,’ as the lecturer called them), but all got well. 
Every one in the second class also recovered. A few in 
the first class died. Nevertheless, added Magendie, we 
are making progress, and I have hopes-at the end of a 
hundred years that medicine will have become a science. 
Then, no doubt, phthisis will be cured. I enjoyed the 
lecture hugely, and from time to time nudged Conant, as 
much as to say, ‘ What do you thing of it ?’ for he was a 
great admirer of Magendie. As we left the lecture-room 
after he had concluded, Conant took my arm, exclaim- 
ing : 

‘“¢ That is what I call a great man—a man who, with 
such a reputation, dares to say he does not know! What 
I have heard does not one whit discourage me ; it does 
me good. Iam quitecontent to spend all the years of my 
life in the attempt to advance the progress of the most 
interesting, most humane, and the most beneficent of 
studies.’ 

‘‘We came home at last. I settled in New York. Co- 
nant went to Chicago, where certain advantages by way of 
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acquaintances and introductions awaited him. It was not 
long before he became known. His career was rapid and 
brilliant. We saw each other very seldom. Twice in the 
course of ten years he visited New York for a day or two 
—he came expressly to see me—twice I was in Chicago, I 
may say literally for the purpose of seeing him. Those 
were days of the highest, truest enjoyment ; memorable 
days never to be forgotten. I found Conant unsoiled by 
worldliness, selfishness or small ambition. The same 
lofty purpose which filled his breast when a student still 
inspired him. Meanwhile our correspondence never 
slacked, so that our friendship did not become an old 
memory, but was preserved fresh, increasing all the time. 
I had already married, and it was but natural that I 
should urge Conant to go and do likewise. I used even 
to add a bit of worldly wisdom to my suggestions, telling 
him how advantageous it was for a physician to be a mar- 
ried man. His reply would be : 

*** All in good time, my friend—all in good time, my 
friend ; when the right person comes along I shall make 
haste to follow your excellent example ; till then, patienza, 
as the Spaniard says.’ 

‘‘ Well, a time came when Conant was engaged to be 
married. He announced it in his characteristic way, and 
instead of giving me particulars he said, ‘Come and see 
for yourself.” This I had made up my mind to do, and 
wrote him accordingly. His answer came without delay. 
It was a long letter, written in his happiest vein, with 
a smack of his old student habit, and brimful of current 
incidents and topics ; no allusion to his engagement, for 
that would not be like him, but I could see plainly that 
he was living in a paradise. 

**T shall never forget that letter—it was the last I ever 
received from him. I answered it within ten days, and 
told Conant that I was going to give myself a long vaca- 
tion, at least forme. Iwas to spend two weeks in the 
Adirondacks, and that he might look for me at furtherest 
in three weeks from the date of my letter, Four days 
after, I left New York, disposed of the two weeks as I had 
planned, and was to take the train at the nearest station 
the next morning for my trip westward. 

“Late that afternoon our little mail arrived. Among 
my letters was one which struck a sudden terror into my 
soul. It was the letter I had addressed and mailed to 
Conant, returned to me with the indorsement, ‘Not found.’ 
I felt a wretched, sickening, sinking sensation at my 
heart. I sat perfectly still, my eyes fixed on those two 
words, till the twilight began to gather about me. This 
brought me to my senses. 

*«*Pshaw |’ I exclaimed to myself, aloud, ‘ what is the 
matter with you? It is some odd blunder at the post- 
office, A mistake in reading the address,’ but the super- 
scription was painfully legible and the residence not to be 
mistaken. ‘ A blunder—a gross blunder, that is all. In 
forty-eight hours it will be all right. I will overhaul 
those post-office fellows for giving me such a start. I will 
make a special report of the case to the postmaster-gen- 
eral, that I will ?” 

“T started early the next morning. Notwithstanding 
all my reasoning, a dead weight hung at my heart the 
whole way. I reached Chicago on the morning of the 
second day, about half-past seven. I drove directly to 
Conant’s house. I ran up the steps and rang the bell 
nervously. I waited for a response, but none eame. I 
rang again and again—no answer. A market-boy who was 


passing with his basket stopped and looked at me. 
“‘*There ain’t no one living in that house, mister,’ he 
gaid. 
***T thought Dr. Conant lived here.’ 





** *He’s moved away.’ 

** * How long since ?” 

“«*Oh, more than three weeks ago.’ 

***« Where has he moved to ?” 

*«* Don’t know ;’ and the boy trudged on. 

“TI felt relieved by this colloquy; there was some 
excuse for the return of my letter, though a flimsy one, 
since Conant was so well known. I was about driving to 
the house of a mutual friend, where I might learn where 
he had removed to, when a gentleman, who lived in the 
house opposite, who evidently had been a witness of my 
dilemma, crossed the street and addressed me. 

***You are looking for Dr. Conant, I presume.’ 

wid 

** «The doctor has left Chicago.’ 

** Good God! you don’t say that !’ I exclaimed. ‘How 
did it happen ? <a 

***A very sad affair, I assure you, sir. You are a friend 
of the doctor’s ?” 

*““*«The most intimate friend he has. I have just ar- 
rived from New York expressly to pay him a visit. What 
does it all mean ? 

“«*Tf you will step into my house for a few moments,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘I will tell you the little there is 
known about it.’ 

‘*T was only too glad to accept his invitation. 
rative was brief. 

*** You know,’ he said, ‘the doctor was soon to be mar- 
ried.’ Iassented. ‘The young lady was one of the most 
charming in Chicago, She died about four weeks ago, 
after an illness of a few hours—a most mysterious and in- 
explicable illness. Upon her death the doctor disposed 
of everything he had, including his medical library—in 
fact, everything to the most minute articles, and left the 
city. He told no one where he was going, not even his 
most intimate friends, and nobody knows where he has 
gone. No one has heard a word from him, the whole 
matter is enveloped in mystery from beginning to end.” 

“Sadly I descended the steps, declining the worthy 
man’s invitation to take breakfast with him, and drove to 
the house of the friend I have just mentioned. I really 
could get from him no information in addition to what I 
had already received. Some details were added about the 
rapidity with which Conant disposed of his effects. He 
would converse with no one, he entered into no explana- 
tions, and in this strange manner he quitted the place 
where his labors had been so brilliantly successful. 

“That evening I took the train back to New York. I 
knew, after a while, I should hear from Conant. I knew 
it was impossible for him to abandon the friendship that 
existed between us. No doubt he was stunned by so 
swift and sudden a blow; after the first terrible shock 
should be over he would come and see me, or let me know 
where I could go to him. He never wrote, he never 
came, and for nearly seven years I was in ignorance of 
what had become of him.” 

Evans paused so long in his history at this point that it 
actually seemed as # he had brought it to a conclusion, 
although I had felt it had scarcely been begun. I had 
no disposition to break the silence, and at length he re- 
sumed. 

‘*You must not suppose that in those seven years I 
made no effort to discover his whereabouts ; you must not 
suppose I waited patiently for him te communicate with 
me. I employed every means which I could devise to reach 
him. Nothing which my ingenuity could suggest was left 
unattempted. I visited Chicago again, hoping to gain 
some clew, however trifling, but I could find nothing 
which gave me the least assistance. I went to see his 
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relations, but they knew less than I did. They were his 


cousins, for Conant’s parents were dead, and he was an 
only child. 

‘After that I commenced a system of advertising. I 
would cause notices to be inserted in the leading news- 
papers all over the country, and also in Europe—notices 
which no one would understand but Conant, but which he 
could not fail to understand. I kept this up year after 
year. Isent them to every principal city in the United 
States, to London, to Paris, to Amsterdam, to Berlin, to 
St. Petersburg, and other places. No token came from 
these efforts. As you will perceive by-and-by, not one of 
all these notices ever reached him—could not have reached 
him. 

‘* Last Summer I made an excursion into one of the most 
remote and unfrequented portions of our country. I had 
reached what seemed to me the extreme border of civiliza- 
tion—the last settlement in that direction. Two gentle- 
men who had accompanied me had given out about ten 
miles below, and were to wait for me till I had accom- 
plished this little extra trip. I took asmart lad fora guide, 
and in this way comfortably reached the place I have 
indicated. 

‘*A dozen families were scattered about in as many log- 
houses. They were engaged in felling timber—clearing 
the land, and, to some extent, cultivating the soil. A set 
of hardy, energetic pioneers, such as you meet on our 
northwestern frontier. I was made heartily welcome at 
the cabin of one of these; a ‘shake-down’ was promised 
me, and a seat at the table as long as I chose to stay. As 
to trout-fishing I could not go amiss ; all the small streams 
which coursed from the mountains toward the river were 
full of trout. For game, anything from the fox-squirrel to 
the catamount and bear could be had without much extra 
search. 

**T do not know why I should be going into these par- 
ticulars,” continued Evans, after another pause, ‘‘ except 
that I dread to approach my subject. I tell you that 
Conant’s disappearance had made such an impression on 
me that I preferred these solitary excursions to any other. 
They served, in a degree, to tranquillize my mind, and— 
and—— I don’t know exactly what I want to say, or, 
rather, how to express myself; but it always seemed to 
me I might meet him somewhere in some strange, out-of- 
the-way place. Do you understand?” I nodded, 

‘The second day I was following a small mountain 
stream filled with stones, and occasional large rocks, 
which guarded deep pools of water, called by boys, 
‘trout-holes,’ where I had to fight my way against the 
thicket of branches which almost completely secluded it. 
I had dropped my lines into one of these holes, to reach 
which I was obliged to stand upon two slippery stones, A 
splendid fellow had seized the bait, and to secure him I 
made a sudden lurch to one side, heedless of where I was 
standing. The result was, in endeavoring to save my foot- 
hold, my ankle turned, and I fell. I feared possibly that 
Thad strained it seriously, and I had nothing to do but to 
hobble back to the cabin, which was, at least, a mile dis- 
tant. It was slow work, and before I reached there I was 
suffering a good deal of pain. 

“The people knew nothing of my profession, and the 
good housewife set to work in a practical way for my re- 
lief. One of the thildren was sent to pluck wormwood 
which grew in the inclosure. It was bruised and mixed 
with spirits, and my ankle speedily bound up with it. I 
was greatly interested in the alacrity of the woman and 
the practical knowledge she displayed. 

“Tf it is not any better by morning,’ she said. ‘we 
must have the doctor look at it.’ 





——_—_————_—_—_———= 


***¢The doctor!’ I exclaimed. ‘Do ye: mean to say 
that you have a doctor in this little cattlement ?” 

‘“**Yes, indeed. He was here before any of us.’ 

‘‘ There flashed through my mind a premonition ; then 
came a sharp, sudden pain, as if a knife had pierced me, 
It was with difficulty I caught my breath. 

‘«The woman noticed it. 

““*T fear you are getting ill, sir,’ she exclaimed. 

“«¢ Yes, I feel very ill, indeed,’ I said. ‘Can’t you get 
the doctor here right away ? 

‘** He lives a mile and a half off,’ she answered, ‘ but I 
will go myself. He won’t come unless a person is very 
sick. He is a strange man.’ 

“©¢Tell him,’ I said, ‘that I am very, very sick, and he 
must hasten.’ I thought, since I had begun to falsify, I 
would not make any half-way work of it. 

“Oh, I hope you are not so bad as that,’ said my 
hostess. 

“** Yes, yes; I am,’ I answered. ‘Be quick, I beg of 
you. Stop one moment,’ I exed@laimed. ‘What is the 
doctor’s name ?” 

‘* «He don’t appear to have any name, sir. At least, no- 
body ever heard it. I told you he was strange. We call 
him the ‘‘ Strange Doctor.””’ 

‘*So saying, she started on her errand. 

“‘T threw myself upon the bed and wrapped my cloak 
around me in a way that completely concealed my face. 
I knew who was coming—knew to a certainty. 

‘In about three-quarters of an hour I heard footsteps 
approaching. I peered through a fold in the cloak, and 
saw, entering the cabin with the woman, a large, stout 
man, dressed in the coarsest materials, with long, flowing 
hair and uncut beard. He wore upon his head a slouche 1 
hat. From underneath the broad brim shone eyes which, 
once seen, could never be mistaken. ' 

“*Tt was Conant. 

‘*He came up to the bed, and in a quick, decisive tone, 
he asked : 

‘** What is the matter with you ?’ 

‘* Not a soul was present in the room ; the woman had 
gone to attend to her regular duties—not a soul was in the 
room save Conant and I, 

“‘T threw back the cloak from my face and looked at 
him intently. He did not appear to recognize me. 

‘*¢ Albert,’ I said, ‘I have come a long way to see you.’ 

*“*To torment me,’ he replied, without changing a 
muscle, 

** *Good God ! I exclaimed, ‘ can this be you, Conant ?” 

““*No; itis not me. Does that satisfy you ? was his 
answer. 

“**Tt does not satisfy me,’ I said. ‘I will not be satis- 
fied till I hear from your own lips what all this means. 
My presence here is accidental. I did not know you were 
in the vicinity. Had I known it I should have come, of 
course. I have searched for you over the world these 
seven years—these seven long years, by every means that I 
could devise. Now that I have found you, I will have an 
explanation. I will not quit the place till I get it, if I 
stay here the balance of my life.’ 

“T had risen from the bed, thrown aside my cloak and 
stood confronting him. His agitation was fearful t» 
witness. Large drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead, and rolled down his face, His breathing be- 
came difficult and his frame shook, 

‘*** You are not ill ?” 

‘‘He spoke at last and in a natural tone. 

“A slight twist of the ankle not worth mentioning,’ [ 
said. ‘Thank God, I hear your natural tone once more, 
I continued. ‘Conayt, I will not intrude myself on you, 
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“except to hear how this has come about. 
know.’ 

‘**You shall have it,’ he replied, after a pause. ‘I can- 
not refuse as we stand face to face, but I would have tra- 
versed a thousand miles to have avoided it—to have 
avoided you.’ 

*“**To have avoided me, Conant ?’ I said. 


That I must 


‘Have you 








no memories of our past companionship, no thought of 
our old life together ?’ 

‘** Nothing, nothing whatever,’ he replied, in a per- 
fectly calm tone. ‘Jf I exhibited emotion on seeing you, 
it was not from such recollections, but—no matter. How 
shall we manage ?’ he continued, after a long pause. ‘If 
you would hear what I have to say you must come with 
me ; this is no place for it; but you cannot walk, and 
I have no means of transportation.’ 

‘¢¢T will walk,’ I said, ‘if every step is an agony.’ 

“T made the best preparations I could. The two 
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hours’ rest disclosed there was nothing serious, after all, 
and taking Conant’s arm, we proceeded to his dwelling. 
**You know there is a certain magnetism, a something 
which produces a sense of genuine companionship, when 
we take the arm of a friend. Between Conant and me 
this was always experienced in the strongest degree. Now 
there was none of it, no more than if I were grasping an 
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inanimate object for support. Not a word was spoken 
the entire distance. We reached the place at last; a 
plain log cabin, like those in the neighborhood, only 
smaller. The door was wide open, and I went in. I 
found myself in a room which contained a small iron 
bedstead and bed, one chair, a small table and a chest 
of drawers, positively nothing else. 

‘* © Will you lie down ?’ said Conant. I said that I was 
all right, and sat down upon the bed. Conant took a seat 
beside me. 

‘““*Tt is not by any means a long story, and shall be 
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quickly told.’ He spoke in a sharp, incisive manner. 
‘You may remember the last letter I wrote you in reply 
to your promise that you would soon visit me—a long 
letter, wasn’t it ? Is it not strange,’ he added, abruptly, 
‘that we are permitted no warning, no presentiment, no 
subtle, psychological premonition of what almost instantly 
is to happen to us, involving catastrophe and destruction ? 
The letter, yes. I posted that letter with my own hands. 
It was already evening ’—here Conant’s voice grew hurried. 
‘On my way home I stopped to see Eleanor ; we were to 
be married in three months from that very day. Who 
Eleanor was, and what she was to me—you used to know 
me and you may imagine. 

‘««T was in particularly high spirits when I entered the 
room. I found Eleanor quite in the same mood. She 
always enjoyed the perfection of health. We spent an 
hour together, then some friends came in, and in the 
course of our general badinage, one of her cousins re- 
marked: 

««<«T think it is too bad, doctor, that Eleanor has never 
given you an opportunity to show what a skillful phy- 
sician you are, Can’t you persuade her to be a little sick, 
just for once ?” 

**€ «No, indeed ; not even for once,” I said. 

**«¢¢ On due consideration,” exclaimed Eleanor, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the scene, ‘‘I believe I am a little ill 
this evening, and am sure I should feel all the better for 
one of your prescriptions.” 

«The jest ran round, Eleanor from time to time de- 
scribing imaginary symptoms of a decidedly nervous char- 
acter, and insisting that for the last two nights she had 
not slept well at all. 

««« When it came to the point, however, that I was act- 
nally pushed by the company for a prescription, I une- 
quivocally declined to make one. 

«««« Ah,” said Eleanor, ‘‘ you do have patients who im- 
agine they are nervous, with whom there is nothing what- 
ever the matter, and for whom you are forced to prescribe. 
I have heard you say so. Now, I insist upon such a pre- 
scription. Do you know,” she added, turning to one of 
her friends, ‘I have never yet set eyes upon one of his 
prescriptions.” 

“**Tt seemed foolish te continue serious, so I took my 
tablet and wrote this.’ Here Conant produced a small 


scrap of paper. It read: 
ace Ry. 
“<«Tr, Humuli - - - Zi. 
“ *Sig.—One teaspoonful in a wineglass of water on retiring. 


* * COyANT.’ 
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“This, you of course know,” remarked Evans, inter- 
rupting his narrative, ‘‘ was nothing more than the tinc- 
ture of hops, utterly harmless. Neither narcotic nor 
anodyne, slightly sedative only. 

“«« This will prove of the greatest service to you, 
madam,” I observed, with a professional air. ‘‘In the 
morning I shall expect to find you entirely recovered.” 
There was a general laugh as I made the announcement 
and quitted the room wita solemn dignity. 

‘**T had several visits to make, so that I did not reach 
home until after eleven. The first object my eyes rested 
on as I entered the hall was a favorite maid-servant of El- 
eanor’s. She started up quickly on seeing me. 

*©«« Oh, doctor,” she cried, ‘‘ Miss Eleanor has been 
taken so sick. I have been waiting half an hour for you 
tocomein. They said you might come in any minute.” 


““* Will you believe it, my first impression was that 
this was a ruse from the hilarious party I had left to 
bring me on the scene again. 
messenger undeceived me, 


. 
- 


A second glance at the 
** What is it ?” I asked, 





““««T don’t know, doctor. My young lady is dread- 
ful. Won't you come right away ?” 

‘««T was at the house in five minutes. 
her mother met me. 

*«*«* Doctor,” she said, ‘‘ what can be the matter with 
Eleanor ? Almost immediately on taking your prescrip- 
tion she began to have the most. fearful symptoms.” 

‘«««« Did Eleanor really carry out the joke and send for 
the medicine ?” 

*« ««* Certainly she did. Was there any harm in it ?”” 

*©««* No more harm than in a spoonful of milk ; but I 
had no thought she would send for it.” 

««««* Why, immediately on taking it, her suffering com- 
menced. After a few minutes I was alarmed ; we sent for 
you. She grows worse every moment.” 

‘“««T went into Eleanor’s chamber—her chamber. She 
was in bed, in agony—in a great and not to be controlled 
agony.’ 

*« «« Albert,” she cried, ‘‘I am so very, very il! How 
long you have been in coming tome! You did not know 
how ill I was, did you, Albert ? But you are so wise, you 
will relieve me ; I know you will.” 

“There she lay in the thrall of death. You will under- 
stand the symptoms: A pungent heat in the palate and 
fauces ; a burning sensation in the stomach; a numb- 
ness over the limbs, even to the extremities, The action 
of the heart intermittent and weak, with violent retching, 
yet the head clear, and three-quarters of an hour lost, 
you know what that means. ‘‘ Where is the medicine ?” 
Iasked. The vial was placed in my hands. It was the 
tincture of aconite which had been put up instead of my 
harmless preparation ! 

*** All the remedies my experience could suggest were 
employed. It was too late. I knew it beforehand, 

*««« Fleanor,” I said, ‘‘I have murdered you. A fatal 
liquid has been sent instead of what I ordered.” 

***She essayed to put her arms about my neck and to 
impress a kiss on my forehead, She expired as she made 
the effort. 

‘** What more is there to tell? I rushed to the drug- 
gist’s. They had sent to the first petty place which came 
in sight. I roused the principal and demanded the pre- 
scription, It was correct. It had been put up by a 
young man considered to be competent and having experi- 
ence. He fled that very night. Flight was confession. 
I was content that the wretch escaped. 

‘*T saw Eleanor laid in her grave ; then I quitted the 
accursed town and went into the wilderness, where, I 
scarcely know. After a season I came here. Now let mo 
conduct you back to your house.’ 

**«One word, Conant,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Have you really 
nothing tosay to me, your old, tried, loving friend ? Do 
you throw me off in this way without a thought ?” 

«*« You misunderstand,’ he answered. ‘Ido not throw 
you off. I have no feeling—none. No sensibility touch- 
ing the past remains to me—only Eleanor. I live only 
with Eleanor.’ 

*«* But,’ continued I, ‘ you do interest yourself in some- 
thing. The folks here call you ‘“ doctor,” and you came 
to me as such, not knowing who I was.’ 

‘** Conant laughed an unnatural laugh. 

‘“«*Tt is true I sometimes attend these innocent people. 
I prepare their medicines with my own hands. Bread 
pills and colored water from Magendie’s dispensatory. It 
is my entire pharmacopwia—ha, ha, ha! Nobody dies.’ 

«But, Conant, have you no thought of duty? You 
with your talents, your acquirements, the prospects that 
might stil’ await you ?” 

*** Prospects! Talk you to me of prospects when her 


When I went in, 
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voice is hushed ? Talk you to me of prospects who should 
call myself her slayer by making jest of my profession ? 
Prospects forme! Think you I could encourage a new 
ambition with that scene—a living scene—before me ? 
Come, come |’ 

‘*He helped me back to the loghouse and turned and 
left me.” - 

~ * 


Just then a company of merry voices broke in on us— 


hearty, healthful, strong. These came from a party of | 


English people who were rowing about in their boats. 

T looked at my watch. It was exactly twelve o’clock. 

** Evans,” I said, ‘‘there is no sleep for me to-night. 
Let us go on the water.” 

“It is what I was about to say myself,” he replied. 

We quitted the room and engaged a sturdy fellow for 
the night. A full moon shone over the mountain peaks 
and across the green valleys and upon the smooth waters 
of the lake. 

We talked of everything—everything except what had 
lately so intensely held us; chatted about trivial scenes 
and nonsensical matters ; and, so strangely contradictory 
are our human attributes, we laughed and we jested over 
them. 

In this way the night wore on—the night during which 
neither of us felt willing to land. 

It was not till the sun had sent his first glance above the 
glacier, across the bosom of the lake, that we attempted 
to find rest in a brief slumber. , 





ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 


Wuenever animals, of any kind, form alliances, and act 
simultaneously for one common object, it is evident that 
language of some sort must be employed. 

Here is a case where one dog saw another in difficulties, 
and went to give it advice. Finding that its advice was 
not taken, it went again, and forced the reluctant animal 
into action. 

The dog, a little black-and-tan terrier, named ‘ Beau,” 
and his owner, were at Penmaenmawr, on the coast of 
North Wales. They were one day on the sands, and were 
overtaken by the tide, which cut them off from the shore 
by a belt of water. A bathing-machine came up and 
took off the dog’s owner, Beau refusing to enter the ma- 
chine, of which he seemed to be suspicious. The rest 
must be told in the writer’s own words : 

“When I found myself on the beach I looked for my dog, 
thinking that he would probably come swimmingrafter the 
machine. But no; the little idiot was still on the island, 
yelping and barking in great distress. I called to him for 
a long time, bidding him swim across, as I knew he could 
use his limbs almost as well in water as on land, but the 
naughty animal would not come, and, meanwhile the sea 
was gathering on the sand, and Beau had scarcely space 
to stand and whine. 

‘‘Playing near me on the beach was a large, rough- 
haired, brave dog—a sort of a half-breed retriever, I should 
suppose. He perceived the fix we were in, and suddenly 
dashed through the water and went up to Bean, and said 
something to him. don’t know what he said, but I have 
no doubt that he counseled Beau to swim across to his 
mistress. Alas! the kind, brave dog returned to dry 
land, but no Beau. By this time the sea had risen round 
my little terrier, and he was himself like a tiny black-and- 
tan island. 

‘‘ Now, what did the brave dog do? For the second 
time he dashed through the water and stood beside the 





shivering creature ; then he went behind Beau, and very 
gently, but firmly, pushed, pushed, pushed him through 
the water toward the place where I was standing. As 
soon as they were both fairly in the deep sea, and it 
seemed to be a case of sink or swim with Master Beau, 
the wise, brave dog let him go, and, with a few vigorous 
strokes, brought himself to shore. Beau, having received 
such an impetus, very soon presented himself, dripping 
and breathless, at my feet, amid the applause of the assem- 
bled multitude. 

‘The brown dog, like a true hero, made no fuss about 
what he had done, and I had nothing to give him but a 
pat on the head. His master was certainly not on the 
beach at the time, and I do not think I ever saw the dog 
again.” 





THE FATE OF AARON BURRS 
DAUGHTER. 


An old resident of Washington said in a recent conversa- 
tion : ‘‘The fate of Theodosia, the beautiful daughter of 
Aaron Burr, has been one of the appalling mysteries of 
sudden disappearance at sea. She was married to Gov- 
ernor Allston, of South Carolina, a name distinguished in 
the annals of that State. She sailed from Charleston for 
New York in the ship Patriot, on December 20th, 1812, 
on a visit to her father. The vessel was supposed to have 
been either ingulfed or captured by pirates, for it was 
thought that no soul had survived to determine the awful 
doubt as to its fateor that of its passengers. One account. 
particularly arrested public attention, and that was the 
purported confession of a pirate, Dominick You, which 
Charles Gayarre incorporated into his brilliant, romantic, 
philosophic ‘‘ Ferdinand de Lemos.” It is so graphically 
drawn that many persons thought at last that the fate of 
Aaron Burr’s only daughter was known. An old sailor 
named Benjamin F, Burdick died recently, a pauper in a 
Michigan poorhouse. On his deathbed he made the start- 
ling confession that he was one of the piratical crew that 
captured a vessel named the Patriot, and participated in the 
murder of Theodosia Allston at sea. He declared that it fell 
to his lot to pull the plank from under her. She came 
forth arrayed in white, holding the Bible in one hand, and 
with heroic mien took her place on the slender instrument 
of death, and without a shudder or quiver of a muscle 
was precipitated into the waves. The noble, unblanched 
face, erect and airy form, he said, had haunted him all his 
subsequent life. The date .of the vessel’s loss, January, 
1813, was correctly given by Burdick, and the name 
“Odessa” Burr Allston was his only error ; and yet this 
was not an error, for the name of both father and husband 
are sufficient identification. The corruption of Theodosia 
into ‘‘ Odessa’ would-be natural to an ignorant sailor, 
and, if anything, tend to prove that he had not been read- 
ing up to make himself a sort of deathbed hero. At any 
rate the confession is plausible, for the reason named.” 








‘‘Wuat, Monsieur Béranger,” said a lady to the great 
French poet, one day at dinner, ‘‘ you drinking water ?— 
you who have sung so well the pleasures of wine?” 
‘What would you have me do, madame ?” was his lively 
answer. ‘”Tis my Muse who drinks all my wine !” 


To BE able to bear provocation is an argument of great 
wisdom ; and to forgive it, of great mind. 7 


Consouations console only those who are willing to be 
consoled. 
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A WOMAN’S BRAVERY. —‘‘ ONE OF THEM, A TALL, BURLY FELLOW, 
WITH AN EVIL LOOK, ADVANCED TOWARD HER, AND SHOK HIS 
FIST IN HER FACE.” 


A WOMAN'S BRAVERY. 
By FLorence H. Birney. 


As soon as the frost was out of the ground, and there | 
was no danger of being storm-bound, Louis Stacy left his | 
little home in Arkansas to go down the river with a boat- 
load of furs and skins. 

He expected to bring back a supply of provisions for | 
Spring and Summer use, as well as a tidy little sum of | 
money as a reward for his labor during the Winter in 
trapping and hunting. 

He left his wife and niece without even the shadow of a 
foreboding of harm coming to them during his absence ; | 


and remote from the road taken by travelers and tramps, 
they had few visitors, and seldom saw a strange face ; and 
then, too, both women were accustomed to the use of fire- 
arms, and Louis knew that they would not hesitate to 
employ them if necessary. 

Just at this time a stranger was lying ill in the hunter’s 
cabin—a young man who had accidentally shot himself 
while hunting in the woods, and to whom Louis had will- 
ingly given shelter and every attention. 

Fever and delirium had followed Arthur Morris’s acci- 
dent, and he had been confined in the cabin six weeks, 
being now in a convalescent state. He said he was well 
off in this world’s goods, and told Laura Stacy when he 
first met her that he wore a money-belt about his waist, 
and begged that it might remain there, no matter how ill 
he became. 

Louis had been gone several days, and life had gone on 
as usual in the little cabin, which Mrs, Stacy and Laura 
had managed to make comfortable and home-like after 
much trouble and with many ingenious contrivances. 

Much of Mrs. Stacy’s time was spent with Arthur 
Morris, who grew restless and feverish if left alone. 
Laura, too, frequently read and talked to the invalid, un- 
conscious that his handsome, worn face and dark eyes had 
caused a more tender feeling than compassion to find a 
place in her heart. 

The cabin consisted of three rooms on the ground floor 
—a main room, used for cooking, eating and general pur- 
poses ; a bedroom, and a small room used as a pantry. 

Beneath was a deep cellar, where provisions were kept 


for, living as they did, twelve miles from the nearest town, | 





in the Summer, and even in the Winter, for frost never en- 
tered the deep hole Louis Stacy had dug. Above was a 
loft, reached by a ladder from the pantry, and here the 
two women slept, giving their sick guest the pleasant room 
on the first floor. 

It was nearly midnight of the fifth day of Louis’s ab- 
sence, when Laura was roused by hearing a noise at the 
door of the cabin. Not disturbing her aunt, who was 
sleeping heavily, worn out by watching with the invalid 
the previous night, the brave girl hastily threw on her 
clothes, and descended the ladder just as the door of the 
main room opened, and two men, in bare feet, entered, car- 
rying a lantern. 

They started a little at seeing Laura standing silent and 
motionless, with a lighted candle in her hand. One of 
them, a tall, burly fellow, with an evil look, advanced 
toward her, and shook his fist in her face. 

‘*Speak one word above a whisper,” he said, ‘‘and I 
will put a bullet through your brain,” flourishing a huge 
revolver as he spoke. 

Laura knew that if she disobeyed the command the 
threat would be carried into execution ; and, recovering 
from her terror, she asked the men in an unfaltering voice 
what they wanted. 

*“We want that money-belt on the stranger you have 
here,” was the reply, in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ We know all 
about it, so you needn’t lie to us. Tell us where he is, 
and be quick about it.” 

‘*Surely you would not rob a sick man ?” said Laura, 
trying to gain time and think what was best to do in this 
terrible emergency. ‘‘It would surely kill him to be 
roused in such a brutal manner.” 

‘“We won’t give him any chance to speak,” growled 
the man who held the lantern. ‘‘ He'll never know what 
hurt him. Hurry up, girl, we’re wasting time. Is he up 
loft 2”? Laura turned deathly pale. 

In that terrible moment she realized how dear to her 
Arthur Morris had become, and she resolved to save his 
life even if she should have to sacrifice her own. 

“This way, gentlemen,” she said, softly; and she 
turned toward a door situated midway between the bed- 
room of the invalid and the pantry. She opened it a 
little way. ‘‘ Do you hear him breathe ?” she asked. 

‘*Yes, yes,” answered the ruffians; but it was the 
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SELF WITH ALL HER FORCE UPON THE REAR MAN, AND THE 
NEXT INSTANT THERE WAS A HEAVY FALL,” 
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A WOMAN’S BRAVERY.—“ AS A SHARP REPORT WENT RINGING 
THROUGH THE CABIN, A DEEP GROAN AND THE SOUND OF 
A HEAVY FALL CAME FROM THE CELLAR.” 


heavy breathing of Mrs. Stacy in the loft above that they 
heard. 

Laura threw the door wide open ; it opened inward. 
The men saw a dark void and pressed eagerly forward, 
not even stopping to throw the light of their lantern on 
the place. 

At this instant Laura sprang back, and threw herself 
with all her force upon the rear man; and the next in- 
stant there was a heavy fall, a crash of the broken lantern 
and a volley of oaths, for both men lay at the bottom of 
the cellar. 

But the danger was not over by any means. Laura 
knew that the men would meunt the ladder at once, and 
there was no way of fastening the door; and, if there had 
been, what lock would have withstood the power of two 
desperate border ruffians ? 

To rouse her aunt would be useless ; she could give no 
assistance ; and so Laura sprang to the fireplace and 
caught Louis’s revolver from the rude mantel, while she 
offered a prayer for courage and strength. 

She heard the deep curses of the villains as they searched 
for the ladder, and the next instant a head appeared above 
the threshold. The candle threw a faint light on the 
scene, but it was enough to enable Laura to see. 

‘* Back !” she cried ; but the order was not obeyed. 

The robber raised his pistol, and Laura knew that un- 
less she fired at once she was lost—Arthur too ! 

With these thoughts flashing through her mind, she 
leveled her deadly weapon at the man; and, as a sharp 
report went ringing through the cabin, a deep groan and 
the sound of a heavy fall came from the cellar. 

But the creaking of the ladder showed that the other 
robber was about to dare his fate, and he appeared above 
the threshold, pistol in hand. But Laura was too quick 
for him. A second report rang through the cabin, and 
again came a groan ang the sound of a heavy fall. 

The brave girl, overcome at last, sank to the floor just 
as heraunt came rushing into the room, frightened almost 
out of her senses ; and the door of Arthur’s room opened, 


and he appeared, worn and ghost-like, to inquire the cause 
_ of the shots which had roused him from his sleep. 


‘* Great heavens !”’ he cried, as he saw Laura crouching 
on the floor. ‘Are you hurt? Laura, my darling, speak 
tome! Are you injured ?”’ 





Perhaps in that moment of terror Arthur Morris’s heart 


“ S was revealed to him, and he knew he loved the niece of 


this Arkansas hunter. 

‘*No, no,” faltered the girl, rousing herself. 
not hurt. 
and og 

But she could go no further, for her eyes closed and 
she lost consciousness. 

Perhaps Arthur’s kisses were more efficacious in restor- 
ing her than her aunt’s dippers of cold water. But the 
faint was not a very long one, and she was soon able to 
tell the whole story of the assault. 

Arthur’s thanks were expressed as well as his emotion 
would permit ; but the moisture of his dark-blue eyes and 
the changing of his countenance told more than any lan- 
guage could have done what he felt. 

It was decided to leave the bodies in the cellar until 
morning ; but at the first gray sign of day Laura mounted 
the rough little pony and started for the nearest town to 
ask help. Before the day was over the whole settlement 
knew of the attack, and officers reached the cabin by 
noon. They were shown the bodies, and at once pro- 
nounced them to be those of two men who had filled the 
country with alarm for years past, and had committed 
several hanging offenses. 

It was long before Laura entirely recovered from the 
effects of her midnight adventure. Her nervous system 
had received a severe shock, and for weeks her dreams 
were haunted by the wicked faces of the dead villains, 
and she seemed to hear again their dying groans. 

It was, therefore, only natural that Louis should give a 
ready consent to his niece’s marriage as soon as Arthur’s 
health was entirely restored. 

So there was a quiet wedding in the cabin one day in 
the early Summer, and the girl, who had truly earned her 
right to her husband, set out with him on a journey toa 
comfortable home within the borders of civilization, where 
there was no danger of being murdered by border despe- 
radoes. 


“T am 
But I shot two men in the cellar—and— 














Menrat pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the body, 
they are increased by repetition, approved by reflection, 
and strengthened by enjoyment. 
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SAW LAURA CROUCHING ON THE FLOOR, ‘ABE YOU HURT? 


LAURA, MY DARLING, SPEAK TO ME)” 








THE STORY OF A LITTLE PIG. 
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A SUMMER'S DAY. 


It was a lovely day, a Summer's day-- 
A day when Nature seemed to sleep in peace, 
And all around was peace. The feathered songsters 
Warbled their hymns of praise and sweet content 
To their Creator; while the gentle breeze 
Dreamingly stirring in the tall tree-tops, 
Sighing a sigh of peace in the long grass, 
Bending with stately grace the golden corn, 
Murmuring sweet nothings to the dainty rye, 
Joined in the chorus ever and anon, 
Then trembled into silence. 

Suddenly, 
The spell is rudely snapt; for, rushing on 
With sharp, shrill scream, and loudly clanging bell, 
We see the flory monster with its freight, 
Immense, of living souls. On, on it speeds 
Until the last pale cloud of steam departs, 
And once again the silence reigns supreme. 
The sun, the glorious sun, is shining bright, 
High in the heavens, and tinting all around 
With his own golden glory; and afar, 
Glinting like diamonds, radiant in the light, 
Lies the clear sea, so calm, in such repose 
That not a ripple stirs it. All is peace. 


On rustic seat beneath yon spreading tree, 
Two lovers sit in their unconscious bliss. 
Surely the peace has entered their young hearts 
On this glad Summer day. The man is one— 
True, tender, loyal—such as women love; 

And she, a fair young girl, in silent joy 

And rosy happiness, doth list to hear 

That which, perchance, her heart had known before, 
Breathing in earnest words his tale of love, 

He bends his head to hear her answering voice, 
Then looks up satisfied. Her heart is won, 


Tis sad to know such peace may change to storms, 
To know the sun must sometimes be obscured, 

To know the tuneful birds will cease to sing, 

To know that blessed love may change to hate, 

Yet while the Summer .suh, and love and peac 

Are each and all our own, we will be glad, 

Lifting a thankful heart to God who gives. 

And when the storm shall come—as come it may- 
May He to whom we turn in time of grief 

Say to our sorrowing spirits, “‘ Peace! be still” 








THE STORY OF A LITTLE PIG. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


He was the sweetest lamb—no, pig—that ever perished 
in infant bloom. As he lay on my kitchen table, white as 
milk from head to tail, his poor little pink eyes half open, 
and his tiny feet—let us say at once his pittitoes—stretched 
out as if in helpless submission to destiny, my heart melted. 
So did the hearts of all my women servants, who gathered 
round him, contemplating him with an air of mild melan- 
choly. 

‘**He does look so like a baby !’’ said one. 

So he did—the duchess’s baby in “‘ Alice’s Adventures,” 
which is by turns an infant and a little pig. 

*T don’t think I could cook him,” remarked the cook, a 
matronly and tender-hearted person, who had had a good 
deal to do with babies. 

“And I’m sure I couldn’t eat him,” added, with dig- 
nity, the parlor-maid. 

** We none of us could eat him,”’ was the general chorus. 
And they all looked at me as if I were a sort of female 
Herod. Evidently they had never read Charles Lamb, 
and were unappreciative of their blessings. 

As for me, I slowly took in the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, and as I gazed down on the martyred innocent lying 





on the tatle—to quote a line from an old drama—I “‘ knew 
how murderers feel.” 

Yet I was only an accessory after the fact. Thus it hap- 
pened : A much-valued old friend, who is always ready to 
do a kindness to anybody, one day offered my husband a 
sucking-pig, which was refused-and given to somebody 
else. Immediately afterward, I happened to say I was 
sorry for this, as I liked pig. 

“Then,” answered my friend, “‘ you shall have one—the 
very next that arrives. I shall not forget. It is a pro- 
mise.”’ 

Which, after an interval of several months, during 
which I myself had entirely forgotten it, was thus faith- 
fully kept. 

A special messenger brought the present to my door, 
with the injunction that he was to be cooked that day for 
dinner (the pig, not the messenger). And—there he lay ! 
with the sympathetic domestic circle at once admiring and 
lamenting him. 

I went out and gathered the collective opinion of the 
drawing-room. It was much the same as that of the 
kitchen. Several other members of the family protested 
that they ‘‘ didn’t care for pig,” and one even went so far 
as to say that if poor piggie-wiggie appeared on the table, 
she should be obliged to dine out. 

Was ever a luckless house-mother in such a quandary ? 
What wasI todo? Ever though—(in common with Elia 
—TI must own to the soft impeachment !)—even though I 
like pig, how could I have one cooked exclusively for my 
own eating ? and, further, how could I eat him all up 
myself? And he required, like all sucking-pigs, to be 
cooked and eaten immediately. 

Between the dread of annoying my whoie family, or the 
kindly friend who had wished to give me pleasure, I was 
in despair, till a bright idea struck me. Near at hand was 
a household of mutual friends—a large household, who 
could easily consume even two pigs, and to whom my 
friend would, I knew, have been as glad to give pleasurs 
as to myself. . 

“Pack the pig up again very carefully,” said I, ‘and 
let him be taken at once to Eden Cottage. They are sure 
to enjoy him.” 

**Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

And a smile of relief overspread the countenances of my 
domestics, especially the cook, as piggie disappeared in 
great dignity, for, to save time, I sent him in the carriage. 
So he departed, followed by much admiration, but no re- 
grets—save mine. 

But I had reckoned without my host. Half an hour 
later, my parlor-maid presented herself with a long face. 

‘* He has come back, ma’am.”’ 

** Who ?” 

«The little pig. They say they are very much obliged, 
but none of the family like pork.” 

‘‘He is not pork,” I cried, indignantly. A sweet, 
tender, lovely sucking-pig, embalmed in all classic mem- 
ories, to call him common ‘pork !” It was profanity. 

Still, nothing could be done, and the moments were 
flying. I turned to a benevolent lady visitor and told her 
my grief. She laughed, but sympathized. 

** Will you take him ?” I said, hopefully. ‘‘ Indeed, he 
is a great beauty, and I am sorry to part with him, but if 
you would take him——” 

“I don’t think my brother cares for pig, but some of 
the rest might like it,” answered the benign woman. 
‘*So, if you are quite sure you don’t want him——” 

“If I wanted him ever so, I couldn’t keep him. Do 
take him. And I hope that at least your visitors will 
epjoy him.” 
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Not until they had departed—little pig and all—did I 
recollect, and felt hot to the very end of my fingers, that 
to the remote ancestors of these, my dear and excellent 
friends, the ancestors of my little pig must have been the 
most obnoxious of food! But when one has ‘put one’s 
foot into it,” the best thing is to let it stop there, without 
any attempt to draw it out. So I rested content. My 
pig was safely disposed of. 

At his usual hour my husband entered, looking pleased 
and amused. 

**So you’ve got your little pig at last. M Was so 
delighted about it, and so kind. It was kept on purpose 
for you, till we came home from the north. He put it in 

-8 carriage, drove to town with it himself, and sent it by 
1 e.senger in full time to be cooked for dinner to-day. 
‘nd the last word he said to me was, ‘Now be sure 
there’s plenty of apple-sauce, and tell me to-morrow morn- 
ing how you all liked your pig.’ ” 

I listened in blank dismay. Then I told the whole 
story. 

My husband’s countenance was a sight to behold. 

‘Given him away! Given away your little pig! 
What will M—— say, after all his kindness and the 
trouble he took! How shall I ever face him to-morrew 
morning !” 

In truth, it was a most perplexing position. 

‘** There is only one thing to be done,” said my husband, 
decisively. ‘‘You must send and fetch the pig back 
immediately.” 

I explained with great contrition that this was difficult, 
if not impossible, as he was probably just then in the 
very act of being roasted, six miles off. 

**But we must have him, somehow or other. We must 
eat him—or at least be able to say we have eaten him. 
M will be so disappointed—quite hurt in his feel- 
ings—and no wonder. Howcould you do such a thing ?” 

I felt very guilty ; but still if I had had to do it all 
over again, I did not see I could have done differently. 
And the pig was safe to be eaten and enjoyed—by some- 
body. 

* But not by you; which was what M wished. 
Couldn’t you manage it somehow ? Why not invite your- 
self to dine with your friends—and the pig ?” 

Alas ! it was, as I had said, six miles off, and there was 
only half an hour to spare, and we had a houseful of 
friends ourself that day. 

‘But the day after ? Couldn’t we drive over, fetch him 
back—at least what remains of him—and eat him cold the 
day after ?” 

This was too bright an idea to lose. But still one diffi- 
culty remained. What was to be said to our kindly 
friend when he asked ‘‘ How we had enjoyed our pig ?” 
to-morrow morning. 

*T declare, I don’t know how to face him,” said my 
husband, mournfully. ‘‘ After all his kindness, and the 
trouble he took, and the pleasure he had in pleasing you. 
The first question he is sure to ask is, ‘How did your 
wife like her pig ?? What in the world am I to say to 
him ?” 

Crushed with remorse, I yet suggested that ‘‘the plain 
truth,” as people call it, is usually found not only the 
right thing but the,most convenient. However, this 
merely feminine wisdom was negatived by the higher 
powers, and it was agreed that our donor should only be 
told that the pig was not to be eaten till to-morrow ; on 
which to-morrow we should drive over and fetch what re- 
mained of him, so as to be able to say, with accuracy, 
that we had eaten him and found him good. 

This was accordingly done. The fatal moment passed 














—how, I did not venture to inquire—my husband reap- 
peared at home, and we took a pleasant drive, and pre- 
sented ourselves for afternoon tea at our friends’ house. 
They were too hospitable to look surprised or to wonder 
what we had come for. 

After a few minutes’ polite conversation, we looked at 
one another to see which should make the confession and 
put the request. 

‘* The—the little pig ?” said I at last, in great humility. 

**Oh, the little pig has been cooked and eaten. He 
turned out a great success. Some of the family enjoyed 
him immensely.” 

*“Then—is he quite finished?” I asked, with meek 
despondency. 

“T will ring and inquire. No, I think there is a frag- 
ment left of him, because my brother thought you ought 
to be asked to dinner to-day to eat it.” 

‘Well, if I might take it home with me, were it only a 
few mouthfuls. We have a special reason. My husband 
will explain.” 

Which he did, pouring out the whole story of my sins— 
first, in being so foolish as to say I liked pig, then in ac- 
cepting it, and lastly in giving it away. 

‘*And if you had seen how pleased M was, and 
the trouble he took about it all,” was always the burden 
of the story, till I felt as if I never could lift my head 
again, 

But my friends only saw the comic phase of the thing. 
They burst into a chorus of laughter. 

‘Tt is as good asa play. You ought to write a second 
‘Essay on Roast Pig,’ to transcend Elia’s. Comfort your- 
self. You shall still have your pig, or, at least, what is 
left of him.” 

She rang the bell, and gave her orders to the politely 
astonished footman, who, after a few minutes, brought 
back a most Medea-like message. 

‘Please, ma’am, cook says there’s his head left, and 
one of his legs, and a small portion of him still remains 
uncooked, if the lady would like to take that home 

‘*No, no, no,” said my husband, hastily. ‘The least 
little bit will do—a mere fragment, just to enable her to 
say she has eaten it. She likes it; she was once heard to 
say that a little pig tasted exactly like a baby !” 

Under the shout of laughter which followed this un 
lucky communication (which was, alas! quite true), I 
made my retreat. But just as I was getting into the car- 
riage, one of the family came running hastily out. 

‘Stop a minute ; you have forgotten something. You 
have left behind you your little pig.” 

What a narrow escape! Not until the basket was safely 
deposited at my feet did I feel that I had conquered fate, 
gained my end—and my pig ; and, what was the most im- 
portant element in the matter, had avoided wounding the 
feelings of my friend. 

So we ate him—the pig, I mean—at least one of his mem- 
bers. Very delicious he was, fully justifying Elia’s com- 
mendation of him, or rather of his race. He was also 
fully appreciated by a mutual friend of the donor and 
ourselves, who happened to dine with us that day, and 
upon whom we impressed the necessity of stating publicly 
that she had eaten this identical pig in our house. 

Peace to his manes! Let him not perish unchronicled, 
for he was a beauty ; but let his history be recorded here 
—a story without a plot, or a purpose, or a moral. 
Except, perhaps, the trite one, that truth is best. How 
much or how little of it has reached my friend I know 
not, but when he reads this in print, perhaps he will feel 
gratified to know that his kindly gift was not altogether 
thrown away. 
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TEAR AND SMILE. 


By Jos—EpH DAwson. 























“WHAT are you ?” said a tear, 
To a smile playing near. 
“ With a flickering shimmer, 
You transiently glimmer 
On the meaningless features of mirth; 
But you nothing express 
Of the anguish and stress 
That make up man’s portion on earth,” 


“You are rather severe,” 

Said the smile to the tear. 

“For as day, to shine bright, 

Needs a background of night, 
So grief must be bordered with gladness; 

And the light of a smile, 

More than once in a while, 
Helps a tear to unbosom its sadness.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. —‘‘ SURELY NO MORE CHARMING PICTURE COULD BE IMAG§NED, THAN THE BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL, WHO LOOKED UP WITH A BRIGHT SMILE AS GEORGE STOOD TRANSFIXED IN THE ENTRANCE.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Tue agent, having established himself upon such excel- 
lent terms with that champion of virtue, Madame Modeste 
Gigot, advanced boldly to the attack. 

‘““Madame,” he said, in a solemn voice, ‘‘ before I ask 
you any questions, I consider it my duty to reveal to you 
the melancholy history of my unfortunate friend—the 
most trustful of men and the most confiding of husbands. 
My friend remained, unmarried until he had reached quite 
an advanced age, and then, without any notice to his rela- 
tives, he contracted a marriage with a lady very much his 
junior, whose only dower was her good looks, of which, 
alas! for her unfortunate husband, she possessed by far 
too large a share. Suddenly raised to wealth, subjected to 
the adulations and courtship of the great world, she, alas ! 
wandered from the paths of virtue.” 

Vol. XV., No. 6—45. 





The agent here heaved a sigh peculiarly mournful, 
whilst Madame Gigot vainly endeavored to twist hey 
features into a sympathetic shape, and abstractedlly filled 
and emptied her glass. 

“In spite of the hints given him, my credulous friend 
did not believe any of the stories about his young wife 
until her conduct became so reprehensible that he could 
no longer blind himself toit. It was then he came to me; 
and said: ‘Laurent’ (my name is Laurent Lacoste, 
madame), ‘you, my dear friend, are acquainted with all 
the wiles of the world. To youI confide my honor. You 
have heard the charges against my Caroline ; you shall in- 
vestigate them, and tell me whether I am the most miser- 
able of men, or she the most injured and defamed of 
women.’ ”’ 
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Trochard heaved another sigh, which was really one of 
relief at having gotten through the miseries of his fictitious 
friend, and Madame Modeste seized on the opportunity 
to offer another libation to Bacchus. 

‘My friend,” continued the agent, ‘then placed in my 
hands an anonymous letter, which charged his wife with 
having clandestine meetings with her lover, and gave as 
their place of rendezvous this very house. And now, 
madame, I trust you will feel yourself authorized to 
violate the sanctity of your lodgers’ secrets for the pur- 
pose of assisting my unhappy friend.” 

‘*Of a certainty, monsieur, this bécasse of a wife deserves 
to be trounced, and if she is a lodger in this house, do you 
see, I will give her a piece of my mind the first time I 
catch her. But, monsieur, how can she be a lodger of this 
place ? You said nothing of her separating from monsieur 
her husband ?” 

‘‘That is it, madame,” replied Trochard. 
not lodge here, but only comes occasionally. 
says.” 

“Tete de Dieu! You mean my mysterious lodger of the 
first floor J” 

‘Perhaps, madame. The lady—so it is said—comes 
here deeply vailed and dressed plainly in black. She is, 
however, a blonde, with large blue eyes, very handsome, 
and would be noticeable anywhere for the elegance of her 
figure.” 

“Dame!” but it is this very lady who is fretting me 
now ; for, you see, monsieur, it has now been two months 
since I have seen or heard anything of her, and, will you 
believe me, never a week passed but the lady was here— 
always in black, and vailed soclose—so close that, ma foi / 
I could never see so much as the tip of her chin. The 
apartments are paid for to the end of the year. But two 
months—that is a long time !—I was, really, going to see 
the Commissaire of Police.” 

‘‘Madame’s story agrees with the anonymous letter— 
but you will kindly tell me the whole history of the vailed 
lady.” 

‘‘That is soon done, monsieur. Iam sitting one day in 
my loge—just as when monsieur knocked this morning ; 
I hear a tap, tap at my door; I arise and open it, and 
what do I see? A gentleman—no, I should say a sort of 
clerk. Fancy to yourself, monsieur, a tall man, plainly 
dressed, with blue spectacles, and hair red—oh, mon 
Dieu! as red as the devil! I said to myself, ‘A lawyer’s 
clerk with a summons for one of my lodgers.’ But no; 
the blue spectacles speak—oh! so politely: ‘There are 
apartments to rent in this house? I answer, ‘Yes; the 
first floor,’ and tell the price—five thousand franes ; that 
beast of a landlord must have six months in advance. 
The lawyer's clerk assents at once ; he desires the apart- 
ments for one of his patron’s clients, a rich widow; 
madame would not occupy the room, but would come at 
certain intervals ; the porter would be employed to take 
care of the chambers, which would be twenty francs per 
month. Was I authorized to receive the money, and when 
could his client take possession ? I answer yes, the lady 
can take possession of the rooms at once, and admit that 
our screw of a landlord considered me a safe custodian of 
his twenty-five hundred frances. And then upon crack ! 
my friend with the spectacles pulls out a fistful of one 
thousand franc notes, and pays me the six months’ rent 
and my twenty francs ; makes me a polite bow, and is off 
like that,” and madame finishes her glass of wine at a 
draught, and winked knowingly at Le Renard as she re- 
sumed: “The next day, monsieur, about ten o’clock, 
comes a string of wagons with furniture, carpets, ete. 
Fine—oh! so fine! Fit for a countess. Of course, I 
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asked the man from whence it came, and ios i.aswer al} 
that they know is that my blue-spectacled monsiewr pur- 
chased the furniture, which is to be placed in the first- 
floor apartments. This is done, and the suite is a veriti:.le 
Of course, I expect madame; but no, the day 
passes, and then another, and another. I grow wildly 
curious. At last one day comes,a lady, plainly dressed in 
black, as it might be a bourgeoise, and vailed so closely I 
cannot even see the color of her hair. ‘Madame,’ s1].> 
said, politely, in a fine voice, ‘the first floor, if you please.’ 
I ask if she is the new occupant of the first floor, and s!:9 
answers Yes, and produces my receipt, which she hol.is 
toward me with a hand, mon Dieu! so small I know at 
once she must be a grande dame, although the little hand 
is covered with a plain black glove. I show the lady up 
the stairs, and open the apartment. She enters, thanks 
me, and slap ! she shuts the door, and I hear the bolt on the 
inside. I go down-stairs and wait. ‘Modeste Gigot,’ I 
say to myself, ‘a lady with a figure like that does not 
come to 201 to hide herself from the world. Wait a bit, 
and you will see a beau gurgon make his appearance.’ ” 

**And you waited,” exclaimed the detective, ‘‘and——” 

‘* Will you believe me, monsieur? I wait and wait, but 
no beau gargon. Comes¢:vening, and all of a sudden my 
lady comes down the stairs, hands me the key, thanks me 
in a sweet voice, and is gone all in a moment.” 

Trochard looked properly astonished, and Mére Gigot 
went on again : 

**Days, and then one morning a postman brings mea 
letter, a real lady’s letter, smelling so sweet—so sweet I 
opened it ; it is from my lodger of the first floor. She 
will occupy the rooms the next day, and I am to have the 
déjeimer which will come in the morning arranged on the 
table in the drawing-room. All written in a handwriting 
like a book, and signed C. I brush up the salon and 
other rooms, and the next morning comes a magnific nt 
déjeiner. The gargons, what do they know? Why, only 
that the déjeiner for my first floor was ordered by mon- 
sieur with the blue spectacles and red hair. I show th. 
way to the dining-room—they arrange the dishes and de- 
part. One hour after, again my vailed lady just as before, 
not a hair to be seen, I conduct her up-stairs, open the 
door, and she enters, thanks me, and again the door is 
shut in my face. This time I say to myself, the bere 
gargon surely comes ; but wait a bit, monsieur, as before 
the day goes by and not so much as a boy for the first 
floor. Evening comes, and the pantomime goes on as 
before, the vailed lady descends the stairs, hands me the 
key, and is gone like a flash. Two hours afterward the 
garcons come and remove the dishes, and that is the end. 
And now, monsieur, what will you say when I tell you it 
has been like that ever since? For the past year once a 
week the vailed lady has come and spent a day in the 
rooms, always sending word in advance by letter, and 
during all that time, not a soul to visit her.” 

** And do you tell me, madame, she spends the day all 
alone in those rooms ?” 

**On the honor of Modeste Gigot, I assure you, mon- 
sieur, I have never seen so much as a mouse enter those 
rooms on the first floor.” 

‘“‘ But during your absence some one might slip in.” 

‘‘T am never absent ; and then my lady always left the 
key with me on leaving the house, and I always find the 
doors of the first floor locked.” 

It was with extreme difficulty that Trochard could sup- 
press his astonishment ; he was perfectly satisfied—indeed 
there could be no doubt—that this vailed lady of 201 was 
Madame de Clairville ; but what could be her motive for 
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isolating herself from the world, and shutting herself up 
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alone in this house? Who was the man with blue 
spectacles, and what did the countess do in the solitude 
of those chambers? The mystery was becoming more 
puzzling than ever. 

‘* Madame,” he said, at length, to Dame Modeste, ‘‘ you 
have the key to the apartments of the first floor; would 
it be indiscreet to ask to be allowed to view the interior ?” 
and while speaking he slipped a twenty-frane piece in her 
hand. 

**Oh! with sucha gentleman as monsieur nothing could 
be refused. Would he be so kind as to follow her ?” and, 
taking down a key from the wall, she led the way up the 
stairs to the mysterious apartments. 

The door by which they entered gave them admission 
to the first of the suite, which was furnished as an ante- 
chamber, everything in the best taste and lavish richness, 
This room opened into a salon, which would have done 
no discredit to the Chateau de Clairville itself. A mag- 
nificent carpet covered the floor; the walls were hung 
with handsome paintings and mirrors ; chairs and tables 
of the most elegant form were scattered about the room ; 
Savres vases and jardiniers, filled with artificial flowers, 
gave an additional brilliancy to the coup dil. Two doors 
hung with crimson brocade portiéres opened from the salon, 
one into a drawing-room and the other into the bed- 
chamber. This latter was furnished in carved walnut, 
upholstered with blue ; the dining-room was on a par with 
the other portions of the suite, and beyond this was a 
small room which formed the last of the apartments, and 
was intended for a kitchen ; it was, however, unfurnished. 
Two closets, which formed the rear wall of the building, 
extended its entire length. 

Trochard passed from one room to the other, attentively 
scrutinizing everything, and even opening the drawers 
and other receptacles to see what might be their contents. 
There was literally nothing ; the furniture was evidently 
for decorative purposes alone, the armoire was empty, the 
bureau the same, and, in shart, there was not the least 
evidence that any one inhabited the rooms, not even a 
book or paper being visible. After a careful survey they 
returned to the salon. 

Trochard was considerably depressed at the small 
amount of information afforded by these rooms, in which 
he had hoped to discover some trace of the mysterious 
lover of Madame de Clairville. He seated himself on 
one of the chairs and remained silent for some time. 

Madame Gigot broke in on his reflections : 

‘** You see, monsieur, it is as I told you ; there is nothing 
here except when the lady brings herself.” 

** And do you mean to tell me,” said Trochard, sternly, 
“that this lady, when she occupied these rooms, was en- 
tirely alone ?” He fixed his eyes upon Dame Modeste, 
and studied her closely. ; 

“That is as it may be, monsieur, I say that no one 
came in through the door.” 

‘‘But there is no other way to enter ?” broke in the 
agent. 

** And yet, monsieur, shall I tell you something strange ? 
This lady, so fine and graceful, you would suppose a but- 
terfly might satisfy her appetite—and yet, grace a Dieu! 
she would devour enough for three ; and more than this, 
I found one day something very strange in this apart- 
ment.” The detective became all attention, and his evi- 
dent interest stimulated the portress, who continued : “I 
told you, monsieur, this lady was always plainly dressed 
and vailed ; and I tell you now I never saw her with even 
80 much as a paper parcel in her little hands. And yet, 
nom de nom! TI found on that very table there,” and 
Modeste pointed to a small inlaid table in the corner, ‘“T 





found—what do you think? A man’s—glove!”’ The 
detective sprang to his feet in a moment. 

‘‘Then there is another entrance to these rooms ?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* But that is impossible, monsieur. The suite runs the 
entire length of the house, and the back of this house 
touches the rear of the houses fronting on Rue de Mont- 
morenci.” 

Scarcely listening to these words, Trochard made his 
way through the salle a manger into the empty room which 
formed the last of the apartments of the suite ; he walked 
immediately to the closets at the back of the room, and 
examined them closely ; they were furnished with patent 
locks, and there’was no sign of the keys. However, on 
investigation, the one on the right was found unlocked, and 
upon examination was discovered to be as empty as the 
furniture in the other apartments ; it was furnished with 
shelves from top to bottom. The one on the left was, 
however, closely fastened. Trochard placed his shoulder 
against it and endeavored to force the door open, which, 
however, he was unable to do; therefore begged Madame 
Gigot to procure a hatchet, or some instrument with which 
to force it, which she, her curiosity being now excited, will- 
ingly went in search of, and soon returned with a hatchet 
and chisel, 

The police agent had opened too many doors in his life 
not to be an adept in such work. He placed the chisel 
over the half of the lock, and striking several violent 
blows, the fastening at last gave way, and the door flew 
open. 

Trochard uttered a loud exclamation of delight, which 
was re-echoed by one of astonishment by Madame Gigot. 
This time their investigations had been crowned with 
complete success. At the back of the closet was the 
brick wall of the house, and in this an opening was vis- 
ible, sufficient for the passage of a man; this aperture had 
been roughly made, and the bricks which had been taken 
from the hole were piled up on each side of the closet ; 
beyond this opening Trochard felt certain there must be 
some apartment in the house fronting on the Rue de 
Montmorenci. He crept through, and found himself in a 
closet almost similar to that of 201. He tried the door, 
and finding it bolted, he returned through the opening, 
and rejoined the excited Madame Modeste, who cried : 

‘* Ah, mon Dieu! who would have thought it? Oh, the 
jade! and under my very nose, too! Look you, mon- 
sieur ; this is upon my honor: And with a voice so sweet 
and such pretty little hands. Your friend, monsieur, is a 
most unfortunate man.” 

Trochard paid but little attention to these words, but 
hurriedly retraced his steps through the apartments, and 
having induced Madame Gigot to descend to the porter’s 
lodge, he prepared to take his departure, bidding her re- 
member that this was a matter requiring the nicest secrecy, 
and that her attention to the wishes of his friend would 
be well rewarded ; that for the present it was best to say 
nothing about the first floor, as the rent was paid to the 
end of the year, by which time the whole affair would be 
settled ; and he strengthened this warning by another 
twenty-franc piece. 

‘‘Ah, monsieur,” exclaimed Madame Modeste, ‘‘ your 
friend can rely upon me. Not a word shall any one 
know. But, oh! to think of such wickedness in any one 
with so handsome a figure! The sly creature, too. Go 
along, then——” 

Le Renard didnot remain to hear the conclusion of her 
remarks, but hurried away, eager to press his discovery to 
a conclusion, which could only be done by a visit to the 
house in Rue Montmorenci, ” 
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He was soon there, and this time, finding the custodian 
of the house a middle-aged man and of intelligent appear- 
ance, he did not delay matters, but exhibiting his card, 
announced his true character. 

The man was considerably alarmed upon being informed 
that his visitor was from the Prefecture of Police; but on 
being assured that the answering of a few questions was all 
that would be demanded of him, became docile and sub- 
missive at once, and without any hesitation conducted his 
visitor to the first floor. 

The house was different in its internal arrangements 
from 201. There was a hall at the head of the stairs on 
which a number of apartments opened. Trochard walked 
directly to the one at the back of the building, and asked 
who occupied this apartment, at the same time trying the 
lock, which he found fastened. 

‘A very quiet person,” responded the porter—‘‘a clerk 
of some sort. He does not reside here regularly, but 
brings his work every week, and spends the day in his 
room.” 

** And the appearance of this clerk ?” 

“He is a tall, slender young man, dresses very plainly, 
wears blue spectacles, and has red hair.” 

This description entirely identified the lodger as the 
man who furnished the rooms for Madame de Clairville, 
and who was, as Trochard believed, the lover of the beau- 
tiful countess. 

It was now to be seen whether the porter could furnish 
any information that would enable him to trace the myste- 
rious stranger with blue spectacles. 

He first demanded of the porter if he had the key of the 
apartment, and receiving an affirmative answer, dispatched 
him in quest of it. 

The man soon returned, and the door was opened. The 
room was plainly furnished. A small bedstead, table and 
chest-of-drawers and several chairs constituted the outfit. 
The floor was carpeted, and at the back of the room Tro- 
chard saw with delight the door of a closet which he 
knew to be the one opening into the room which had been 
occupied by the murdered countess. This door, like that 
in 201, was furnished with a patent lock, and upon exam- 
ination was found to he securely fastened. 

‘** Monsieur,” the agent said, addressing himself to the 
porter, ‘‘tell me all you know of the gentleman occupy- 
ing this room. When did you see him last ?” 

“Tt has been a long time, monsieur— quite two 
months.” 

‘* But did not this seem strange to you ?” 

‘‘No, sir. The rent is paid to the end of the year, and, 
as I told you, the gentleman did not occupy the room 
regularly.” 

‘*When did he first come here ?” 

“Tt was about ayear ago. He examined the apartment, 
which was furnished as you see, and engaged it, paying a 
half year in advance. He came pretty regularly for two 
or three days, bringing a large bundle of papers, and spent 
three days in his room alone. After that he came only 
once or twice a week. He always left the key of the 
apartment with me, and that is why I know how often he 
came.” 

‘Was that lock on the closet-door when he rented the 
apartment ?” 

‘*No, monsieur. The gentleman placed it there to make 
the closet a place of security for his papers.” 

‘Ts that all you know ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“How did the gentleman arrive—on foot or in a 
Jiacre ?” 


‘* Always on foot, monsieur.” 





‘* And you never were curious enough to attempt to dis- 
cover from whence he came, or where he went, or what 
was his business or name ?” 

‘No, monsieur,” responded the porter; ‘I never 
meddle with the affairs of persons residing in this house.” 

*« Diable !” thought the agent. ‘I shall certainly get 
no more information out of this man, which is unlucky ; 
for how am I to discover this infernal blue spectacles, 
unless I examine every man in Paris? Téte de Dieu! this 
is altogether the most mixed-up, tangled affair I ever had 
to do with. No sooner do I seem to have hold of the 
thread than poof! it is gone like a puff of smoke. Iam 
no better than Inspector Robelot, and, if I had my deserts, 
I should be sent down to some quiet suburban village 
where there are no blue-spectacle men to bother me to 
death, and no Justines to drive me crazy ; and, apropos oi 
the pretty brunette, I must go and find Douglass, to 
inform him of the Count de Clairville’s residence.” 

Having instructed the porter to maintain the utmost 
secrecy, he left him, and hailing a cab, was driven to the 
apartments of the young Englishman, which were situated 
in Rue de Lafayette. On inquiring, he was informed that 
George Douglass had gone out to call upon Madame 
d’Auvergne, this being the euphonious title that Justine 
had adopted upon her accession to fortune. 

The day had by this time begun to wane, and the detec- 
tive concluded that he might follow his ally without being 
deemed indiscreet in his visit ; but on reaching the house 
in Avenue d’Eylau, he ascertained that Justine and George 
were driving in the Bois. This was the duty assigned to 
Douglass, who had promised to watch the brunette. 

Trochard was just leaving when he remembered the 
mouchard, and upon looking around, easily recognized 
the man who was leaning against a house on the opposite 
side of the way. 

Dismissing his vehicle, he walked down the street, and 
in passing the spy, made him a sign to follow. When he 
had turned the corner he waited to allow the man +o 
catch up to him, and on his approaching, called out : 

‘* Well, Jean, what success ?”’ 

** Almost nothing, monsieur. It is as dull as the deuce. 
No one has called at the house but the butcher, baker, and 
other tradesmen, all of them persons well known in the 
neighborhood. A few moments ago a young gentleman, a 
blonde r 

“Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted the agent. 
has left the house ?” 

‘** Absolutely no one until Madame d’Auvergne and the 
blonde monsieur. They went off in a phaeton.” 

** And you are perfectly certain no one else called at the 
house ?” 

‘Perfectly sure, monsieur. Ah, diable! there was one 
other; but he was only a clerk or broker’s man, and 
merely rang the bell.” 

“Well, Jean, that will do. Keep a good lookout, and 
endeavor to become acquainted with the servants, Aw 
revoir.” 

The man started back to his post of observation, but Le 
Renard hailed him. 

‘‘ By-the-by, Jean, what did your broker's clerk look 
like ?” 

‘Well, nothing much, monsieur. He was slender, tall, 
and plainly dressed, red hair, and blue spectacles.” 





** And who 
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Grorce Dovatass, upon returning from his drive with 
Justine, hastened to his own apartments, where he hoped 
either to meet Trochard or receive the desired address of 
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the Count de Clairville, for the agent had informed his ally 
of the presence of the count in Paris, and had promised 
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was the more anxious since he felt he had some news to 
entirely barren of results. 





communicate ; his drive with the brunette had not been 


A DREAM OF FAIR VENICE. 


Justine had put him through 


Trochard was correct in his impressions that the young 
woman possessed some knowledge of the author of the 


crime, or some information which she wished to keep 
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hidden, and that the clew to all this was to be found at 
the chateau ; this alone could explain her anxiety to visit 
that place, an anxiety which he could not but remark. 

Revolving these thoughts in his mind, he made his way 
as rapidly as possible to Rue de Lafayette. The porter 
called out to him that some one was awaiting him in the 
salon, but the young man was too much preoccupied to 
pay attention to his words. Bounding up the stairs, he 
reached his rooms, which were situated on the first floor, 
and threw open the door. 

The sight which met his eyes drew from him a loud ex- 
-clamation of astonishment. 

The room was handsomely furnished, but in a style that 
indicated at one glance the sex of its occupant. 

Upon its walls were fastened a collection of arms, whose 
strange and uncouth form showed them to be the product 
of the savage tribes of the New World. Bows made of the 
horn of the buffalo, sheafs of arrows in quivers constructed 
out of the skins of the rattlesnake, lances decorated with 
tassels of horse-hair, tomahawks, long Indian pipes, and in 
short, an arsenal of barbaric trophies, beautifully dressed 
skins of the Mexican lion and the jaguar, and the furs of 
the seal and otter were strewn on the floor. The tables 
were covered with curious specimens of Indian pottery, 
strange minerals, and, in fact, as heterogeneous a collec- 
tion of articles as could well be imagined. 

Amongst all these savage surroundings, seated in a 
large armchair, the favorite resting-place of the young 
man, was the visitor whom the porter had endeavored to 
announce. What a contrast did she present to her gro- 
tesque surroundings! Surely no more charming picture 
could be imagined, even in the wildest dreams of an artis- 
tic mind, than the beautiful girl, who looked up with a 
bright smile as George stood transfixed in the entrance. 

She was a blonde, with soft curly hair of a pure golden 
hue ; her face was as rounded as that of a child, with acom- 
plexion which resembled the delicate whiteness of the mag- 
nolia ; the eyes were of the color of the Parma violet, but 
possessed a depth and softness not usually to be met with 
in blue eyes ; the pure whiteness of her cheeks made the 
vivid scarlet of her lips more dazzling by the contrast ; 
the nose was straight and perfectly chiseled ; the entire 
face was one that no mhan could have looked upon without 
its making his heart beat more rapidly with the grateful 
sense of thankfulness that God should have created such 
a beautiful creature. 

The young girl—for her slender form would have at 
once convinced an observer that she was just entering on 
womanhood—was handsomely dressed in a frock of dark- 
blue serge, which fitted her to perfection. A pair of tiny 
feet in dainty black leather shoes and scarlet stockings 
were supported on a low chair placed in front of her. 
Two little white hands were holding a large black port- 
folio of designs that she supported on her knees. 

“Well, upon my word,” cried Douglass, his face re- 
flecting the smile of his lovely visitor—‘‘ well, upon my 
word, am I awake or dreaming? It can’t possibly be 
you, Ellinor ?” 

** Who else should it be ?” cried the beauty, with a me- 
lodious laugh. 

‘But where in the world did you come from, and what 
brought you to Paris? I thought you and Aunt Agues 
were safely housed at the old place ?” 

** Well, you see, my dear fellow,” replied the young 
lady, ‘“‘ Aunt Agnes was advised to come to the south of 
France for the Winter. Her health has not by any means 
been good for some time, and then she is worried a great 
deal about you, you wicked boy, until finally I told her 
that the only way to convince herself that her bad penny 





was safe was to come and look for it. Besides, dear 
George, I want to have a run in Paris, and I-expect you 
to be as devoted as possible, and take me every where.” 

“And pray how did you find this place, and who 
brought you here ?” 

‘“No one, my dear. I had your address, and I slipped 
away this evening, when auntie was dozing, and had 
myself driven here. What a queer old denitis! I say, 
George, one might suppose you were another Humboldt, 
or one of those old chaps who go poking around into 
strange places, finding out things no one cares any- 
thing about, and writing musty books no one reads.” 

‘*‘ Hello!” said the young man, ‘‘is this the way they 
raise young girls now in England, to make fun of the 
great intellects of the age, and go scurrying around Paris ; 
coming alone and unprotected to gentlemen’s rooms, 
taking possession of their favorite armchairs and reading 
their books, all with not so much as ‘by your leave’ ?” 

**Qh, bother ! if a girl can’t come to see her brother 
what can she do? And as for an escort, what is a lone 
young female to do in a big city, where she knows no one 
except a worthless brother, who don’t take the trouble to 
keep himself informed of her whereabouts ?” 

** Well, well, my dear, you know how glad I must be to 
see you, so now give me a fraternal kiss, and let’s make it 
up.” 

The young lady complied with the invitation, and after 
bestowing a number of affectionate kisses and hugs, made 
George take the armchair, and placing herself on an otto- 
man by his side, she hastened to reply to his questions 
with regard to herself and aunt, and all the other friends 
in England, 

‘But look here, George,” she said, after a while, ‘‘ you 
haven't told me yet what has kept you in Paris, when you 
should have been back at Rosehill long ago.” 

** My dear,” he said, “it is a long and painful story. 
One of my friend’s has been in great trouble ; I don’t 
know whether I have mentioned his name in my letters; 
he is the Count de Clairville.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed the girl, “you said little about the 
count, but a great deal about the countess, her beautiful 
golden hair, blue eyes, and I don’t know what all.” 

** Well, my dear Ellinor,” continued the young man, 
‘the poor woman is no more; she was murdered some 
three months ago, and I wonder you should not have 
heard anything about it, for the papers at the time were 
full of the affair.” 

**Oh ! how shocking! Do tell me all about it, for I 
assure you I have not heard aword. Who killed the 
poor woman ?” 

“Tt is a sad story, my dear. The police have not as 
yet been able to find the murderer. The crime was first 
charged against the husband, and my unfortunate friend, 
Charles de Clairville, was subjected to all the ignominy 
and suffering of an imprisonment and trial.” 

“Oh, George, how dreadful! And the unhappy man 
was innocent ?” 

** As innocent as I, for I must tell you, Ellinor, I was re- 
siding at the chateau when the murder took place, and I 
don’t believe I shall ever forget the appearance of the 
poor countess. It is a very painful subject, and one I do 
not like to talk about.” 

** But where is the Count de Clairville now ?” 

‘‘That is what I hoped to have learned when I came 
here this evening; but instead of my expected visitor, 
what do I find? A runaway girl, who leaves her poor 
aunt dozing, and goes gadding about as if there was 
no such thing as social restrictions.” 

* Ah, bother! If you start to preach, I shall run away 
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‘indeed, and leave you, for you will be worse than Aunt 


Agnes,” 

And the young girl smiled saucily and started up as if 
to leave the apartment. 

‘Well, go if you wish, my dear—only remember it is 
growing dark, and that there are ogres in the streets of 
Paris who devour just such bad girls as you.” 

‘* But, really, my dear George, it is, indeed, time I were 
going.” 

** And I suppose I will have to take the wicked child 
home for punishment.” He rose, and passing his arm 
around her waist, drew her to him, and in spite of some 
pretended struggles, covered her pretty little mouth with 
kisses. ‘‘ But you never told me,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ where 
you and Aunt Agnes were stopping.” 

“We are at the Grand Hotel,” she said, nestling her 
lovely head against his shoulder, and pulling his whiskers 
with her tiny white hand; ‘‘and now, you great big 
fellow, you must take me there just as soon as possible, 
for , 

Her words were suddenly interrupted by footsteps 
which rapidly ascended the stairs ; the door was thrown 
open, and Trochard entered the apartment, his whole ap- 
pearance indicating the greatest excitement. 

He started with surprise at the sight of the young lady, 
and controlling himself by an effort, said : 

‘*Excuse me, monsieur. I fear I have arrived inoppor- 
tunely. I will withdraw, and call again.” 

‘*No, no, Monsieur Trochard; this is my sister, who 
has just arrived in Paris. If you will allow me to see her 
to the hotel, I will rejoin you immediately.” 

The agent bowed, and Ellinor Douglass, having put on 
her hat and gloves, the brother and sister withdrew, leav- 
ing the tormented Trochard to a solitude peopled by 
mysterious phantoms, all with bright-red hair and blue 
spectacles. 

When Douglass returned, having seen his sister safely 
under the protection of his aunt, the detective hastened to 
relate the result of the day’s investigations. 

George was, of course, greatly astonished and shocked 
at the revelation of the countess’s duplicity. He agreed 
with Trochard that the blue spectacles must be closely 
connected with the crime, and that his presence at Jus- 
tine’s house removed all doubt as to the girl’s knowledge 
of the affair. 

“Tt seems to me all we can do now,” he said, “‘is to 
watch Justine closely.” 

‘This is my idea,” cried the agent: ‘‘ we must find out 
why the girl is so anxious to go to Clairville. The solu- 
tion of the mystery is there. I propose to call at the bru- 
nette’s this very evening, and endeavor to hurry forward 
preparations for the /é/e at the chateau. In the mean- 
while, I will give you the address of Count de Clairville, 
who has consented to see you, and anxiously awaits your 
coming. I want you to sound him, and see if it will be 
possible to reveal to him the discoveries we have made 
about the countess.” 

“‘T will set off at once,” cried the young man. 
De Clairville must be perfectly miserable !” 

“‘T will meet you at Justine’s after twelve, then,” 
plied Renard. ‘Au revoir,” 
descended to the street. 

George found De Clairville alone in his apartments, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of his expected visitor. 
The pleasure he experienced at meeting the young Eng- 
lishman was tempered by the sadness produced by the 
sight of one who had been an inmate of the chateau at the 
time of the terrible tragedy which cast such a blight upon 
his life. 
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He warmly pressed the offered hand of the young man, 
and assured him how dear was this sympathy at a time 
when he was so friendless and miserable. 

‘Not friendless as long as I can be of any assistance,” 
replied George. ‘ But there is your sister, Mademoiselle 
Marguerite—I mean Madame Savart—surely she has not 
deserted you, my dear friend ?” 

‘* Monsieur Trochard has strictly forbidden me to reveal 
myself to Marguerite, and one of my greatest regrets is to 
be in Paris and yet ignorant of my sister’s present condi- 
tion. Oh! it seems too cruel to deceive one who loves 
me as dearly as Marguerite does.” 

‘*Why on earth should Trochard prohibit you from 
seeing madame ?” 

‘I do not know ; but I feel that I cannot obey him. I 
will not bear the suspense. I must hear from Marguerite 
or I shall go mad.” 

‘*Wait, my dear friend,” exclaimed Douglass. ‘I have 
an idea which may enable us to ascertain the news you 
wish without imperiling the safety of Trochard’s plan.” 
The count looked up, interrogatively. ‘You must know, 
my dear De Clairville, that on going to my chamber this 
evening, I found, to my astonishment, my rooms in pos- 
session of a young lady—my sister Ellinor, just arrived 
from England, with my aunt, Lady Agnes Graham. 
Ellinor insists on remaining some time in Paris before leay- 
ing for the South of France, where my aunt is to Winter. 
My idea is this: I will introduce Ellinor to your sister, 
and she shall find out whether you can reveal your 
presence in safety. Ellinor is as sharp a little devil as 
you ever met, and will manage the whole thing to per- 
fection. Are you willing that I should speak to her 
about it ?” 

‘Oh! my dear friend, you remove a load from my 
heart. I willingly agree to what you propose, and shall 
be a thousand times obliged to your sister.’ 

‘*Then I must take you to the Grand Hotel, and pre- 
sent you to my aunt.” 

The conversation now reverted to the past. Georgo 
labored assiduously to prepare the count’s mind for the 
news that Trochard had desired him to communicate, and 
at length the terrible discoveries in the house No. 201 
Rue Michel were revealed. Charles was for a time 
entirely overcome by the shocking revelation. The 
young man did all in his power to console him, and when 
he left the house to keep his appointment with Trochard, 
had the satisfaction of seeing shat his friend had some- 
what recovered from the force of the blow sustained in 
the knowledge of the falseness of his wife. 

Although it was past midnight when we reached Jus- 
tine’s house, George found that his friend had not arrived. 
The charming brunette was alone, and .received him 
with the greatest affability. About a half hour after, Mr. 
Jules Lacour made his appearance, shook hands with 
Mademoiselle Justine, and excused himself for interrupt- 
ing their ¢éte-a-Céte. 

“You see, mademoiselle, I could not control my desire 
to find out whether yon remembered your promise with 
regard to the féte at the Chateau de Clairville, and the 
more since it is likely that business of importance may 
take me from France at an early day.” 

‘‘Oh, monsieur,” cried Justine, ‘‘I should be broken- 
hearted if our party failed. I will see Fifine and tho 
other girls immediately, and you can trust me for an early 
day.” 

Having thus accomplished his mission, Trochard led 
the conversation to general topics, and after remaining an 
hour or two, the two conspirators made their bow and 
withdrew. 
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Carrer XIX. 

Ar three o’clock next day Jules Trochard was seated in 
his office at the Prefecture, engaged in the examination of 
a number of papers. These were the replies to letters he 
had addressd to the different legal authorities throughout 
France, for the purpose of ascertaining if the statement of 
Justine in regard to her having inherited money from a 
distant relative was true. The response in every case 
was in the negative, and he was just finishing the perusal 
of the last document when he heard the sound of foot- 
steps rapidly ascending the stairs, and Jean, the mou- 
chard, who was charged with the surveillance of the 
waiting woman, abruptly entered the room. 

‘“‘What is wrong, man? Speak out!” cried Renard, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘ Have you seen the man with blue 
spectacles ?” 

‘‘No, monsieur ; I don’t know that anything has hap- 
pened, but something has occurred which seemed to me 
strange.” 

‘Sit down there, Jean, and speak out,” said the agent, 
resuming his seat. 

The man took a chair, and drawing it near the desk, sat 
down and began : 

“You see, monsieur, I went on duty this morning, and 
watched that house as close as the devil, but no chance 
could I get for a word with any of the servants. Well, I 
waited, and about twelve what did I see ?—a woman come 
out of the house, plainly dressed in black, with a dark 
bonnet and a thick vail—so thick that I could not see her 
face. However, accident assisted me. Just as she left 
the door, near which I was standing, a puff of wind blew 
the vail to one side, and I recognized Madame d’ Auvergne. 
She seemed greatly vexed at this exposure of her counte- 
nance, and quickly replacing the covering, walked down 
the street. I followed, as you instructed me not to lose 
sight of her. After she had gone down two squares she 


turned suddenly, and retraced her steps; I waited, and | 


allowed her to pass; she went as far as the gate of her 
house, and seemed about to enter, but suddenly changed 
her mind, and came down the street as before. After she 


had passed me the second time I again followed her ; at | 


the end of the third square she stopped and hailed a pass- 
ing cab, into which she sprang, and the vehicle drove off ; 
at this time no other conveyance was in sight, and I was 
forced to run in order to keep up with the little lady. 
Diable! do you see, monsieur, it seemed to me I would 
never meet with anything. I was choking for breath, my 
legs were giving way, when, sacre bleu! I beheld ‘a fiacre 
drawn up near the pavement. I sprang in, and bidding 
the man whip up his horse, I promised him a pourboire if 
he would keep the other carriage in sight. Well, mon- 
sieur, that devil of a woman, where did she not drive to ? 
Up and down, up and down. I grew wild; I thought 
this would never come to an end. Suddenly the carriage 
slackens speed, and draws up to the pavement; we are 
then on Boulevard Prince Eugéne. The lady alights and 
dismisses the cab, which drives away. After all, what 
does madame do? She goes slowly down the street, walk- 
ing as if she had the day before her, one square, two 
squares, then she hails a cab, enters, and we again resume 
our chase. Chase, indeed! Would you believe it, mon- 
sieur, we drive straight back to where we had come from ? 
The carriage stops in front of madame’s house in Avenue 
d’Eylau, the lady descends, pays the cabman, and enters 
the house. Say, now, monsieur, was not the whole thing 
strange ?” 

Trochard was on his feet in a moment. 

‘‘ Are you sure she did not speak to anybody ?” 

**Certain, monsieur.” 








““Then, nom de Dieu! she recognized you, and knew 
she had been watched. Jean, you have played a devil of 
a trick.” 

“Monsieur,” sulkily replied the man, ‘how could I 
tell the creature would know me? Iam sureI did my 
best, and——” . 

‘* Wait,” cried Trochard: ‘‘What did she leave the 
first cab for? If she knew she was being watched she 
could have easily driven home in that as an other. But 
no, that Justine is as sharp as a needle; she fooled you, 
Jean. I must know why she left that first cab.” 

‘* Well, monsieur, as it happens, that will not be diffi- 
cult. I don’t know how I came to do it, for I really did 
not think anything about the cab, but yet, ma foi! I 
must have looked closer than I intended, for I remember 
now the number—it was 1750.” 

“That is well. Go now, Jean, and find the stand 
where that cab belongs, and let me know as quickly as 
possible.”’ 

The man, who was anxious to redeem his mistake, hur- 
ried away, and soon returned with the desired informa- 
tion, on which Trochard ordered him to call a fiacre. He 
was lucky enough to find 1750 upon the stand. The 
driver, on being first questioned, disclaimed all know- 
ledge of having driven any vailed lady, but upon Tro- 
chard stating his name and threatening to report him to 
the Prefecture, he became more reasonable.” 

‘* Well, monsieur,” he said, ‘the little lady gave me 
ten francs to hold my tongue. You must not blame me 
for trying to earn the money.” 

**So, so then you remember the lady in black ?” 

‘** Yes, monsieur, I picked her up in the Avenue d@’Eylau. 
She was, as you said, dressed in black, and closely 
vailed ; when she entered my cab she cried, ‘ Driver, I am 
being followed, there is a pourboire for you if you drive 
fast.’ Peste! Monsieur, at that you can well believe I 
whipped up my horse. At the same time I inquired of 
the little lady where I should drive her to; she replied 
anywhere I chose. Away I went, up one street and down 
another for an hour, and then my passenger called to me 
to go slower ; I obeyed, and the lady then inquired if I 
would do her a favor, for which she would be willing to 
pay me ten francs. You can believe, monsieur, I was not 
sorry to capture ten francs. What wasI todo? Simply 
to deliver a card at a certain house ; then forget the whole 
affair for this ten francs, I said Yes pretty quickly. My 
lady then bid me stop, and as she got out handed me the 
card and paid me my fare and my ten francs. I drove 
away. WhatdidIsee? My vailed passenger going down 
the street, and a monsieur in a cab following her with all 
his eyes——” 

** And this card ?” said Trochard. 

** The little lady must have written it in the cab, while 
in motion, for the letters were all crooked. The writing 
was in pencil, and was simply the words, ‘ Theatre Fran- 
caise, to-night’; on the other side was the lady’s name, 
Madame Justine d’Auvergne.” 

** And where did you deliver this ?” 

“It was No. 517 Rue de Chalet. The little lady di- 
rected me to leave the card there, and say it was for the 
gentleman with blue spectacles.” 

Trochard, at these words, could scarcely refrain from 
an exclamation of irritation. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he sprang into the cab, and bade the man drive him 
immediately to No. 517 Rue de Chalet. However, on ar- 
riving there all he could ascertain was the fact that the 
porter had been paid to receive letters for a gentleman 
who gave his name as Nicholas Ducroc, for which the 
gentleman was in the habit of calling. He had been there 
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that very day, and received a card which had been left by 
2 cabman for a gentleman whose description agreed with 
that of Monsieur Ducroe. Upon being questioned fur- 
ther he gave a description of that gentleman, which tallied 
exactly with Justine’s visitor and the lawyer’s clerk of 
Madame Gigot. 

‘*‘Decidedly,” cried Trochard, as he left, after warning 
the porter to hold all letters that might be delivered for 
Monsieur Ducroc, and to inform the nearest police- 
agent on the appearance of the gentleman —‘“‘ decidedly, 
I am unlucky ; that Blue Spectacles is going to be my 
death.” 

Théitre Frangaise was filling rapidly as Trochard and 
George Douglass made their way into the parquette. The 
detective had taken the young Englishman with him to 
assist in the task of watching the brunette, whom he 
began to think it difficult to overreach. 

After they had taken their seats in the parquette, the 
agent, who had brought with him an excellent lorgnette, 
examined the boxes carefully. 

The grand tier resembled a bouquet of flowers. Bril- 
liant toilets and diamonds, lovely faces and snowy shoul- 
ders, rounded arms and slender, gloved hands, waving 
bright-colored fans—the whole formed a picture which, 
once seen, is never to be forgotten. 

Amongst these brightly-dressed ladies was visible the 
sober black of the gentlemen, as they hurried about, 
paying their respects to their different friends. 

The audience was large, almost all the boxes being 
filled ; but after a careful examination of the house by 
both himself and Douglass, Le Renard could not perceive 
Madame d@’Auvergne in any part of the building. He was 
greatly annoyed and irritated. 

At length the performance began. He paid but little 
attention. The first act progressed, but his lorgnette 
never turned from the scrutiny of the boxes. His patience 
was at length rewarded. Just as he was about giving up 
in despair, George touched him on the shoulder, and 
whispered that Justine was entering a box in the grand 
tier. 

He turned, and there he bel:eld, in the third box from 
the proscenium, the brunette and Mademoiselle Fifine 
seating themselves, arranging their opera-cloaks, and 
making themselves generally disagreeable to those whose 
attention was fixed upon the play. 

‘Our friend is looking charmingly,” said George. 
she not ?” 

**So charmingly, monsieur, that I only wish she was a 
little less wicked. But, now, donot speak tome. I must 
not lose sight of her fora moment, and as soon as the act 
is over, you will go and plant yourself in her box, from 
which you will not allow any one to dislodge you.” 

And so saying the detective placed his lorgnette in 
battery. 

Justine was really looking brilliantly ; her dress was a 
rich yellow silk, and its decorations of scarlet poppies and 
corn - flowers harmonized well with the black hair and 
flashing eyes of the young woman. Her bare arms and 
shoulders gleamed like marble in the lamplight. Long 
white gloves covered her hands, in one of which she held 
a scarlet fan, which she waved with indolent grace. 

The blonde, Fifine, made a charming contrast for her 
friend, the rosy tints of her complexion making the pale 
whiteness of Justine’s only the mcre apparent, and her 
blue robe, with its pond-lilies, showing off to perfection 
the bright colors of her friend’s toilet. 

Even at that distance, Trochard could see that Justine 
was attentively examining the house with her lorgnette, 
and felt she was searching for the blue spectacles, to 
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whom she had evidently given an assignation at this 
place. However, after a long time, he became ‘satisfied 
that the person whom she expected had aa yet failed to 
appear. There could be no doubt of this, for he could 
even see the frown on her pretty face as she placed the 
lorgnette upon the front of the box, and turned to chat 
with Fifine. ; ‘ 

The act now drew to a close, and when the curtain fell, 
George Douglass, faithful to his orders, left the par- 
quette, and making his way to the grand tier, entered the 
box. 

He was received with smiles of delight by the two 
women, with whom he was soon busily engaged in con- 
versation. 

George was evidently making himself very agreeable, 
and the movement of Justine’s lips convinced Trochard 
she was chattering like a veritable parrot. However, he 
was not to be lulled into a false security. He never 
abated in his watchfulness for a moment. 

Twice did the brunette sweep the house with her lorg- 
nette, attentively studying every face from the parquette 
to the troisiime. Each time she seemed to fail in her 
search, and he could see the frown grow deeper, and more 
nervous motions of her hand convinced him that ma- 
demoiselle was becoming either very anxious or greatly 
irritated. 

She had now turned almost away from George, whose 
attention appeared to be chiefly lavished on Mademoiselle 
Fifine, who seemed well pleased with the young man’s 
compliments. 

Suddenly, just as the second act was drawing to a close, 
he saw Justine, who, for the third time, was examining 
the audience, give a slight start. 

“Aha!” thought Trochard, ‘‘she sees him at last,” 
and he quickly turned his glasses in the direction the 
brunette was looking ; but in spite of the closest examina- 
tion, he could see no one amongst the crowd of gentlemen 
who at all resembled the mysterious ‘‘ Blue Spectacles.” 
Satisfied of this, he again returned to the girl. 

She was now waving her fan rapidly, and he felt satis- 
fied she was endeavoring to attract the attention of some 
one. In this she was undoubtedly successful, for after a 
few moments she ceased the motion of the fan, and placed 
her lorgnette on her lap. 

Trochard said to himself : 

‘**T wonder what she will do next ?” 

What she did do was very soon demonstrated. The 
scarlet fan was transferred from the right to the left hand, 
and immediately the slender, gloved fingers thus released 
began to move in a very curious manner. 

“Grand Dieu!” exclaimed Trochard. 

Then his eyes were riveted upon the pretty fingers 
moving so rapidly. He was too old a hand not to under- 
stand these signals at once. 

‘Oh! the wicked little devil !” he said to himself, as he 
spelt the letters off one by one as fast as the little hand 
could form them. ‘Oh! isn’t she sharp, though! and 
there sits my friend, seeing nothing at all, and Ja belle 
is telegraphing as quickly as if she were saying her 
prayers.” 

The letters formed the following words—Trochard read 
them off as if he had been an operator seated at his instru- 
ment : 

“Be on your guard. I am watched. Where can wo 
meet !”” 

This seemed to finish the communication. The fan 
went back to the right hand, and the left raised the 
lorgnette, and the lady was evidently watching for the 
answer, 
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** Pardieu!” said the agent. ‘*She has done for me 
this time. I have had my trouble for my pains. Well, 
well, mademoiselle, you must not expect, because you 
have scored two tricks, that you will win the game. It 
will be my turn next ; and now I shall revenge myself by 
going and paying Mademoiselle Justine as many compli- 
ments as I can conveniently find time for before the close 
of the play. My work is done for this evening, and now 
for the pleasure.” 

In a few moments he was occupying the fourth seat in 
the box, and devoting himself to the brunette with all the 
impressement of a devoted lover. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Extryor Doveuass, when her brother explained the 
service she could render his friend, accepted without any 
hesitation the part assigned to her. By nature she was 
extremely sympathetic, and her feelings were strongly en- 
listed in the cause of the unfortunate husband ; this feel- 
ing was strengthened upon her presentation to Clairville. 
His handsome, melancholy features produced an immedi- 
ate effect upon the tender-hearted girl ; without being 
able to exactly explain it, she felt that a desire was grow- 
ing up within her to be of some use to this poor fellow, 
whose suffering she could read in every line of his face. 
The count assured her that his sister would be delighted 
to make her acquaintance, as much on account of her own 
attractions as of her relationship to George Douglass. 

The girl’s face flushed prettily at this compliment to 
herself, and George laughingly told the count that Ellinor 
was too young to have her vanity fostered in that way. 

“Isn't heejust too shocking, Monsieur le Comte ?” 
exclaimed the girl, shaking her little fist at the offender. 
“But that is always the way he treats me. I believe he 
thinks I am nothing but a baby still, though Aunt Agnes 
will tell you that I am quite a grown-up young lady.” 

De Clairville, who was much amused with this artless 
manner, so new to him, declared he thought she was a 
very charming young lady, indeed. 

‘Young lady !” interrupted George ; ‘‘ why, it was only 
last year they were obliged to shut her up in the nursery 
to keep her from riding the horses bareback, like the 
troop at the Cirque.” 

‘Oh ! but you are too bad, George,” she said, pouting 
her scarlet lips in the most enticing manner. ‘If you 
tell the Count de Clairville such things as that he will 
think Iam quite too awful, when, really, it was all your 
fault ; for what is a girl to do if a brother deserts her ? 
Would you believe it, monsieur, I had to come over here 
to find this worthless fellow myself, simply because he 
was too lazy to remember he had a little sister down in 
Somersetshire ?” 

‘‘Nay, mademoiselle, you must not reproach my friend 
George, for most of the time he was with me, and Ishould 
feel as if I had been the guilty cause of his delinquency.” 

‘I only wish, Charles, that you could have seen the 
farious manner in which she attacked me the day I found 
her in my room; men usually suppose that little girls 
with big blue eyes are as peaceful as lambs. There now, 
if you could see her when she gets perfectly furious——” 

Here the incorrigible young man was brought to a 
sudden stop by observing the tears beginning to-gather in 
those blue eyes he was abusing so cruelly. 

“Come, come, my pet,” he said, putting his arm around 
her waist, ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, and if 
you wish, I will tell De Clairville you are just the best 
little girl in the world.” 

“Oh, George, you shouldn’t tease me so—and then, I 








do so want monsieur to like me,” she exclaimed, in her 
childish innocence, 

Monsieur hastened to answer her that this was already 
an accomplished fact, whereupon Mademoiselle Douglass 
begged him to be seated, and tell her all about his sister 
and her husband. 

Charles was only too willing to comply ; his sister was 
the dearest thing on earth to him, and he expatiated on 
Marguerite’s good qualities at such length that Douglass 
was forced to interfere, and suggest to him if he kept 
Ellinor much longer she would certainly be unable to 
visit Madame Savart that day. This was an indisputable 
fact, which the count was obliged to admit, and mad- 
emoiselle was allowed to retire, to prepare for the pro- 
posed call. The count was left to entertain Lady Graham 
while the brother and sister drove to the Rue de Helder. 

Madame Savart was at home, and they were at once 
conducted to the salon. 

George had not seen Marguerite since tho time of the 
murder ; he found her, however, as beautiful as ever, a 
slight air of gravity which she had acquired since her 
change of life seemed to him only to add to her attrac- 
tions. 

As to Ellinor, she was simply delighted with Madame 
Savart’s appearance, and the cordiality with which she 
received her visitors. 

She was alone; Dr. Savart, as sho hastily explained, 
being absent on a visit to one of his patients. Her evi- 
dent delight in the society of her visitors made George 
and his sister feel at once at ease. She listened with un- 
affected pleasure to the young girl’s expressions of admi- 
ration at the wonders of the great city, and her childlike 
delight in talking about what she expected to see and 
where she expected to go. George was going to take her 
to the Louvre and to the opera. Was he not good? And 
he had promised to hire a horse for her and take her 
riding in the Bois. Oh, she was so happy! her brother 
vas a dear, good fellow ! 

George broke in here, declaring that really he was 
never so complimented before, and that he never knew 
that his sister could possibly care so much for her brother. 

This gave Ellinor a chance, which she immediately 
seized upon. ’ 

‘Tam sure, madame, you can understand this feeling,” 
sheexclaimed, ‘‘ George has told me about your brother, 
Count de Clairville, and how much you are attached to 
him. He is traveling in America at present, I believe, is 
he not ?” 

‘Ah! mademoiselle,” replied Marguerite, ‘it is a 
pleasure to speak of my dear Charles; the only regret 
here is in our separation. My brother has been to me a 
most devoted friend—nay, he has even been a father to 
me, for we were left orphans at an early age, and since 
that time I have been used to look to Charles as my pro- 
tector and guardian. It was a terrible blow to me when 
he started on this trip, I assure you. I have shed many 
tears since his departure.” 

‘*T can understand you,” replied Mademoiselle Doug- 
lass, ‘‘ for I have always been greatly attached to this bad 
boy here, although he ran off and left my aunt and me to 
take care of ourselves, while he was enjoying himself 
with horrid Indians and other wild animals. And apropos, 
not of the wild animals, but of my Aunt Agnes, Lady 
Graham has charged me to make her excuses, and both 
of us hope you will come to see us without ceremony.” 

Madame Savart expressed her thanks, and the gratifica. 
tion it would afford her to see a great deal of the young 
lady and her aunt. Ellinor and George bade her au re- 
voir, and retired, the young girl calling back from the 
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doorway that madame must not forget that they would 
expect her at the earliest day possible. 

“She is just too sweet for anything, George,” ex- 
claimed the excited young creature, when they were 
fairly outside of the house. ‘I declare I don’t under- 
stand how you could live in the same house without fall- 
ing in love with those beautiful brown eyes. Do you 
know they are exactly like her brother’s ?_ I do just adore 
brown eyes.” 

‘* Well, I do vow, you are the most unblushing young 
lady I ever met. I believe I shall tell De Clairville, the 
first time I meet him, that my sister has tumbled heels 
over head in love with him at first sight. Aren’t you 
ashamed, and you scarcely in long frocks yet ?” 

‘‘Pshaw ! George, you should be ashamed to tease me 
this way ; but say, where are you going to take me to- 
day ?” 

“Home.” 

‘‘Oh ! you mean thing ; I believe you are anxious to 
get rid of me. Here have I been wasting a whole morn- 
ing to oblige your friend the count, and I might have 
been driving in the Bois, or walking in the Jardin des 
Plantes ; but say, George, I wonder if your friend can 
ride ?” 

‘““Who, De Clairville ? 
horseman. But why ?” 

‘‘ Because I intend to ask him to go out with me, the 
poor fellow looks so melancholy. I consider it an act of 
Christian charity to cheer him up, and if he is really the 
man you represent him to be, he couldn’t possibly be un- 
happy. If I got him out with me on a rattling gallop— 
but oh, gracious! here we are at the hotel. I expect 
Aunt Agnes will think I have deserted her.” 

‘My dear, you must excuse me to her, for I have an 
engagement to meet a friend, and cannot spare you 
another minute—by-by.” 

On reaching Lady Graham’s salon Ellinor was sur- 
prised to find Count de Clairville still there. 

‘*Oh ! monsieur,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I have fallen in love 
with your sister ; she was too kind for anything,” and 
seating herself, the young girl hastened to give the 
count a full narrative of the whole visit, to his eager 
questions about Marguerite, etc., and chattered away like 
a young magpie till the count rose to take his departure. 
This was the foundation of a very pleasant acquaintance. 
Marguerite returned the call in a very few days. Made- 
moiselle Douglass had been authorized to make the 
presence of the count in Paris known to his sister, and to 
arrange for their meeting at Lady Graham’s rooms. 

Madame Savart’s expressions of astonishment were un- 
pounded at this startling information, and she could 
scarcely believe the young girl. Ellinor, however, as- 
sured her that it was all true, and begged her to fix an 
early day at which her brother himself could convince 
her of the reality of his presence in the city. She also 
warned her of the necessity for the strictest concealment 
of what had been told her, this concealment not excepting 
her husband or relations or friends. Marguerite promised 
to obey the directions, and begged the young girl to in- 
form her brother that she would be at Lady Graham’s on 
the next day. 

Charles de Clairville called in the evening, and received 
the news of his sister’s proposed visit the next day with 
the utmost delight ; he was punctual to the appointment, 
and the tender heart of little Ellinor Douglass was greatly 
affected by the meeting between the sister and brother. 

‘*‘ Ah, Charles,” exclaimed Marguerite, when the young 
girl retired and left them alone, ‘‘how could you treat 
me so cruelly? You must have known how greatly I 


Of course, he is‘ an excellent 





missed your presence, and I assure you I cannot imagine 
how you could ever make up your mind to deceive me in 
this way.” 

*‘On my word, my dearest Marguerite, it was no wish 
of myown. After my acquittal I felt that my duty in the 
future must be the discovery of Clothilde’s murderer. I 
employed the services of Monsiéur Trochard, and the first 
thing he insisted upon was that I should disappear. It 
was only after the most earnest assurance on my part that 
you would keep my presence here an inviolable secret, 
that he consented to my revealing myself to you.” 

‘But why such secrecy and mystery ?” 

‘**Because, my dear sister, it seems that Trochard has 
discovered some traces that he hopes may, in time, lead 
to the detection of the assassin ; the parties in this affair 
are so cunning that the slightest mistake might defeat the 
success of our plans. It is for that reason I am obliged 
to require you to consider your knowledge of my presence 
in Paris as something you must not communicate even to 
my dear friend Paul.” 

**T shall certainly obey you, Charles ; but I hope this 
unpleasant mystery will soon be removed, for it certainly 
seems hard not to receive my brother at my own home, 
and I know how delighted Paul would be to have you 
with us once more.” 

‘* Well, Marguerite, we have every nope of an early suc- 
cess. And, apropos of this, I wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions with regard to Justine.” 

‘** Why, Charles, what has she to do with the affair ?” 

**T do not know, but it seems she is mixed up in it in 
some way. Did you know she was living in Paris in a 
style which would seem to indicate the possession of con- 
siderable money ? The source of her fortune she claims 
to be a bequest of a relative who died recently, but Tro- 
chard declares that this is false, and says he believes she 
is being paid to keep the secret of my wife’s murder.” 

‘Oh, Charles, how can that be possible !” 

‘**T don’t know, my dear ; but this Trochard is as keen 
as the fox, whose name has been given him as a soubri- 
quet. Tell me, Marguerite, what you remember of the 
girl’s conduct after that terrible morning.” 

Madame Savart considered for a moment, then replied : 

‘* After your departure I saw nothing of Justine for 
some time. I was so overcome with grief at your terrible 
situation that I could think of nothing. However, Paul 
attended to all that was to be done, and when the body 
of Clothilde was removed to the salon he brought me 
the keys of the bedchamber and boudoir, as well as of 
your own room ; these apartments he had locked himself. 
As soon as I recovered sufficiently to think about any- 
thing, I began to make preparations for my departure 
from the chateau immediately after the funeral. It was at 
this time I saw Justine ; she asked to be allowed to assist 
my own maid to pack the trunks, and I did not refuse 
her. I cannot remember anything unusual about her. I 
left the chateau, as you know, the day after the funeral, 
and I saw no more, if I remember correctly, of Justine.” 

**You brought the key of my wife’s room to Paris and 
delivered it to me ?” 

‘Certainly, my dear brother.” 

‘*Now tell me, Marguerite, can you remember if Jus- 
tine at any time asked you for those keys, or seemed 
anxious to enter Clothilde’s chamber ?” 

‘*Well, I believe she did, Charles. Now I think about 
it, she told me there were some things in the bedchamber 
belonging to me, and proposed to get them, but I refused. 
I think she asked me two or three times.” 

‘But you are sure that no one did enter those rooms 
after the doors were locked ?” 
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“* Certainly not. 
session until I gave them to you. 
suspect Justine of this crime ?” 

“She certainly knows something about it, and we 
are even now arranging to let her visit the chateau, for 
the purpose of discovering why she is so anxious to see 
that room, which should be associated in her mind 
with the most disagreeable of revelations. But you must 
remember, Marguerite, this is also a secret. And now, 
my sister, I think we may call in our pretty little hostess, 
who has been so zealous in her efforts to reunite us.” 

The conversation between the brother and sister here 
terminated, but only to be renewed the next morning. 

Madame Savart spent a part of each day in Lady Gra- 
ham’s apartments, and Charles was thus enabled to enjoy 
his sister’s society without risking his incognito. His 
disguise was still preserved, and Marguerite herself con- 
fessed that, had she met him upon the street, she would 
never have recognized Charles de Clairville in that grave 
and sedate citizen of Great Britain, Charles Pringle. 


The keys were never out of my pos- 
But surely you cannot 





Cuaprer XXI. 


Severat weeks had elapsed since the night at the 
Théatre Frangaise, and yet no new discovery had been 
made in the mysterious affair. The watch set upon Jus- 
tine had been the closest possible, but the conduct of the 
young woman had been such as to leave no chance for 
suspicion that she held any communication with her cor- 
respondent since the telegraph message which Trochard 
had intercepted. There could be no doubt of this, as the 
mouchard had succeeded in his efforts to establish himself 
upon good terms with the servants in the employ of the 
brunette. He had indeed been successful in the highest 
degree since the party who had fallen a victim to his 
seductive promises was no less a person than the waiting- 
maid, a young woman whom Jean declared to be almost 
as sly as her devilish mistress. With this ally to watch 
the interior, and Jean and his coadjutor Fi-Fi on the out- 
side, the detective felt it was impossible for mademoiselle 
to make a move without his being informed of it. He 
therefore waited patiently for the fruit to ripen. How- 
ever, when the days began to grow into weeks, and he 
learned nothing except that Madame d’Auvergne was en- 
joying herself, he began to be considerably irritated. 
During this time Monsieur Jules Lacour had disappeared, 
and for that reason the trip to Clairville had been post- 
poned. The agent judged it best after the affair gt the 
Théftre Frangaise to send Monsieur Lacour to Vienna, 
where he was to remain until Monsieur Trochard became 
satisfied he could make nothing out of Justine without 
the proposed experiment at the chateau. He was think- 
ing over this, and mentally weighing the question whether 
he had not better recall the absent Lacour, when he re- 
ceived a visit from Jean. 

The mouchard’s face was radiant with a smile of delight. 
He had never forgiven Justine for the trick she had 
played upon him, and he was absolutely working in this 
affair almost as much con amore as for the reward he ex- 
pected to earn. 

‘* Ah! monsieur,” he cried, as he entered the office, 
“this time we have that devil of a woman, and no mis- 
take. Sacre Dieu! I wish to see her punished, oe bag- 
gage, to go leading me all over Paris.” 

“Well, Jean, what is the news now ?” scethen Tro- 
chard, with a smile at the excitement manifested by the 
spy. 

“It is this, monsieur : That cat has received a letter 
from Monsieur le Blue Spectacles.” 





‘“No!” exclaimed Trochard, now sharing in the ex- 
citement. 

‘‘ But yes, monsieur ; the man who delivered this letter 
at the house declared to me that it had been given to him 
by a mensieur with blue spectacles and red hair. I should 
have detained the letter, but feeling satisfied that Mimi 
could capture it, I made a mark on the envelope, and 
warned Mimi to grab it as soon as madame gave hera 
chance. That girl, believe me, monsieur, she brought 
me that letter within one half hour after it had entered the 
house.” 

‘And you have it with you ?” exclaimed Trochard, 
eagerly. 

‘No, monsieur ; she was afraid that Madame d’Auvergne 
might miss it, so I took a copy, and Mimi returned it 
immediately to her mistress’s table, which was very lucky, 
as she inquired after it while Mimi was replacing it.” 

** Quick ; the copy. Where is it ?” 

‘*Here, monsieur,” replied the man, handing Le Re- 
nard a slip of paper, on which was written : 


** December 19th, Ball at the Rink. Blue and green.” 


‘* And is that all ?” cried the agent. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, but it seems to me that that is a great 
deal. The little devil is to meet her monsieur at the ball 
and 

** Yes, yes, Jean, it is all right; you will go back to 
your pest and tell Mimi to watch her mistress as closely 
as a cat does a mouse, till the night of the nineteenth, 
which will be the day after to-morrow. In the meantime, 
give this to the young lady to buy ribbons for next 
Sunday.” 

Jean received the money and retired, leaving Renard 
to arrange his plans for the ambush at the ball. During 
the time that elapsed between the communication of the 
mouchard and the night of the nineteenth, Trochard was 
careful to neglect no precaution ; he was not to be lulled 
into a sense of security that might cost him all he had 
so far gained. The watch on Justine was maintained with 
the utmost rigor; Jean and Fi-Fi on the outside, and 
Mademoiselle Mimi within, whilst George Douglass was 
dispatched every day to pick up any chance information 
he might be able to gather. The result of this strict sur- 
veillance was that Trochard had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no one had held any communication with Jus- 
tine except her intimate friend Fifine, and even this con- 
versation was overheard by Mimi, who was able to tell 
Jean that it was only in reference to the arrangements for 
the ball, to which Fifine was to accompany her friend ; 
and on the nforning of the nineteeeth George came to tell 
him that the brunette had told him the night before of the 
projected visit to the ball, and begged him to be her 
escort, which he of course willingly promised. 

‘* Tt is all arranged, then,” cried the delighted Trochard. 
**You take them, and I pick up Madame Black Eyes as 
soon as she arrives, and I defy our friend of the blue spec- 
tacles to say a word to her without my being down on 
him.” 

“Then, my friend, au revoir, 
**Good luck for this evening.” 

Douglass had informed the agent that his rendezvous 
with the ladies was fixed for twelve, so it was not till that 
time Renard made his way to the Rink. 

The exterior of the large building was brilliantly 
lighted, and crowds of people of both sexes were pressing 
their way through the vestibule toward the main hall. 

Above this din of many voices was heard the rumbling 
sound made by the thousands of tiny wheels that were 
gliding rapidly over the polished floor, for the skaters 
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. still held possession, the ball not commencing till after 


twelve. 

The large room into which he succeeded in forcing his 
way presented a brilliant scene, in which light, bright 
colors, and rapid movement combined to form a gay and 
attractive tableau. 

Most of the skaters were in fancy costume, and as they 
flew by so rapidly the gaudy hues of their toilets made 
them resemble a great flock of tropical birds. 

The galleries which surrounded the hall were filling up 
rapidly with maskers in bizarre and fantastic dresses ; the 
thousands and thousands of gas jets were blazing, and 
above all this turmoil and bustle rose the delicious 
rhythm of one of Strauss’s waltzes. 

Trochard placed himself in a convenient position, from 
which he could watch the galleries on both sides. Shortly 
after he had taken his place the music ceased, and the 
skaters began to disappear. Their places, however, were 
filled up by the maskers, who crowded down from the 
upper part of the building to the main floor. 

Every conceivable character was here represented. 
Harlequins, polichinellos, clowns, and thousands of other 
strange figures ran from side to side, hurrying here and 
there, jostling each other, laughing, shouting, and chatter- 
ing like a forest full of parrots. Hideous masks and long 
monstrosities in the form of noses, immense beards and 
outlandish wigs added a weirdness to the scene; black 
dominoes, red dominoes, white dominoes, dominoes of 
every shade of color, flitted about like gaudy butterflies, 
and as the music now struck up a lively galop, the rapid 
motion of the dancers as they flew wildly around the hall 
added the last touch to the spectacle. 

Trochard had equipped himself with a nose of gigantic 
proportions, which rendered him completely unrecogniz- 
able. Secure in his disguise, he did not hesitate to 
respond to the witty remarks upon the beauty of his pro- 
boscis. Pretty little débardeurs, flower-girls, diablesses, 
crowded around, pointing their white fingers at him, and 
expressing their feigned terror and alarm in the most be- 
witching manner. 

To all this he responded gayly with a jest here and a re- 
partee there ; a wink at a charming vivandiere, and a most 
seductive smile toward a chaste and modest nun, whose 
remarks would have certainly shocked her mother abbess. 
Through all this he did not cease his attentive scrutiny 
of the galleries, which were now less closely thronged 
with people, most of the maskers having descended. 

It was, however, nearly one o’clock before his watchful- 
ness was rewarded by the appearance of the expected 
party. 

George was simply in evening dress, whilst the girls 
were both in pink silk dominoes, so exactly alike that it 
would have been a difficult task to distinguish them. 
Their hoods and pink masks concealed every feature, and 
the long white gloves and loose robes rendered their forms 
equally unrecognizable. 

Trochard’s keen eyes easily distinguished the signal 
colors, mentioned in the letter pinned upon the right 
shoulder of one of the girls; whilst the other, instead of 
the blue-and-green, wore a knot of scarlet-and-black 
ribbon of the same shape, and fastened upon the same 
shoulder. a 

He was thus able to identify Justine by the blue-and- 
green shoulder-knot, which was exceedingly lucky, as it 
otherwise would have been a very difficult task to distin- 
guish the friends apart, Justine and Fifine being very 
nearly of the same height, and the dominoes rendering 
everything else undistinguishable. He easily understood 
from the way they seated themselves, arranging their 





chairs in their box so as to make themselves as comfortable 
as possible, that they did not intend for the present to 
descend to the dancing-floor. He, therefore, had nothing 
to do but to continue his watch. This was, indeed, in 
compliance with the plan between himself and George. 
It had been arranged that after remaining in the box for 
some time, Douglass should take Fifine away, and as soon 
as Justine was alone the agent believed that her corre- 
spondent would hasten to seize the opportunity to keep 
his engagement, and he, Trochard, would then swoop 
down upon her. 

The signal for him to ascend the gallery was George’s 
departure with the other girl, and this now he awaited 
with the patience which results from the certainty of per- 
fect success. 

He had some time to wait. The three seemed much 
amused with the animated scene going on beneath them. 
The two women leaned over the front of the box, watching 
the dancers. 

Whilst Trochard was observing them, he suddenly saw 
asmall white object drop from Fifine’s hands and flutter 
down amongst the crowd. A pantomime ensued, easily 
recognizable as a request for Monsieur George to go in 
search of the missing handkerchief. This the young man 
hastened to do, leaving the two women alone in the box. 

The suspicious Trochard wondered if this could be a 
ruse to get rid of Douglass, but both Mademoiselle Jus- 
tine and her companion appeared to be interested only in 
the recovery of the handkerchief. They bent further over 
the box, trying to ascertain its position; they turned 
around, endeavoring to follow George as he made his way 
between the boxes, and then again peeped over the rail, 
to see that the lost article had not been carried off. 
Neither Justine nor her friend seemed to be expecting 
any one, nor did any one approach the box during 
George’s absence, which was not of long duration, for the 
young man soon reappeared in the gallery, carrying the 
recovered treasure in his hand. As soon as he reached 
the box he handed the handkerchief to its owner, and as 
Trochard surmised, invited her to descend to the floor. 
The invitation was accepted, and the young woman took 
his offered arm. 

Trochard soon saw his ally lead her away in the direc- 
tion of the staircase ; this was the signal agreed upon. He 
looked more closely at the pink domino, left alone in the 
box ; the blue-and-green ribbons were plainly visible on 
the shoulder ; it was Mademoiselle Justine. He hurried 
away, to get within reach of her‘as soon as possible. 

In the meantime George and his partner descended the 
stairs, and pushing their way through the throng of 
people, entered the ballroom. The young girl was very 
quiet until they had reached the hall, but she was soon 
aroused from her silence by the maskers, who crowded 
around, making a thousand remarks upon the handsome 
appearance of her escort, which almost brought a blush 
to George’s face, and induced his friend to reply. Doug- 
lass joined in the fun, and they were soon the centre of 
a gay, laughing crowd, who were bandying jests and re- 
partees in the liveliest manner conceivable; George’s 
partner the most animated of the whole throng, and the 
shrill tones of her disguised voice could be heard above 
those of all the others. 

The soft notes of a waltz now rose from the orchestra, 
and the group broke up into pairs and went whirling 
along in the graceful undulations of the dance. The 
young man passed his arm around the waist of his com- 
panion, and the two were soon absorbed in the proces- 
sion which circled the immense room ; a heaving, tossing 
sea of bright colors, witching forms, flashing eyes and 
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animated movements. When the music ceased George, 
who had twice completed the circuit of the hall, found 
himself near the lower end. 

The maskers, fatigued with their exertions, were crowd- 
ing out of the entrance, for the purpose of seeking resting- 
places in the gallery. Wishing to make his way in the 
same direction, in order to rejoin Justine, he had walked 
a few paces toward the doorway, when he felt his arm 





without pausing for a reply she ran over to the black 
domino, who had stopped near by, and began to speak to 
him rapidly, as George judged by her gesticulations. 

The conversation exceeded the ten seconds consider- 
ably, for several minutes had passed, and the young 
Englishman was growing rather tired of waiting, when 
suddenly a masker, in the costume of a clown, who had 
been standing a short distance off, attentively examining 
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CHERRY TIME. 


pressed by his partner. They were now standing directly 
under the large clock, and glancing up, saw the hands in- 
dicated two. At this moment a black domino in passing 


made some remark, which seemed to attract the attention 
of the young girl, for she released her hand from George’s | 


arm, and cried, with a laugh : 

‘*Oh, there’s that fellow, Laurent ! 
him what I heard about him last night. 
Gear boy ; I will not keep you over ten seconds.” 


I must really tell 


And 


Wait for me, my | 


the two dominoes, now approached them, making an 
angry gesture. The black domino retired abruptly, and 
mixing with the crowd, was immediately lost to sight, 
whilst George quickly advanced to rejoin his companion, 
who appeared to be greatly alarmed, and when the clown 
made a motion as if to pull off her mask, she shrieked 
out, with every appearance of fright : 
‘*Oh, Monsieur George, protect me! protect me!” 
(To be Continued.) 
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HOW THEY MET. —‘‘ AMELIA WEBSTER, WITH PARTED LIPS, WITH WIL DLY-DILATED EYES, STOOD FOR A MOMENT STARING UPON 


THE FACE BEFORE HER.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XV., No. 6—46. 
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TWO IN THE MOAT. 


WE two have lain here seven years, 
Half covered by the ooze and slime 
That is our bed in this sad time, 

Whose day of birth once more appears, 


But blood, not water, wraps us round ; 
My bones grow cold and shot with pain! 
This way I know that once again 

The day has come when death was found. 


All other times are naught to us, 
As we two lie here side by side, 
Small care is sun, or wind, or tide, 
To those whose lot has fallen thus! 


Yet did I gain one thing that night, 
For she has been all mine since then, 
Well hidden from the sight of men. 
In this I find some small delight. 


Above far Umbria’s marshy sands, 
Where Arno gains the misty coast, 
The Moon hung like 

Touching Earth’s face with spectral hands. 


The night was motionless and dumb 

Beneath a weight of wordless fear 

Of some dread scourge, swift drawing near, 
Whose poisonous breath made all things numb, 


The lamp behind the ivied pane 
Shone dim and white, as if the room 
Its wan flame lighted was a tom) 
Wherein some cold, still shape was lain. 


Thus did it seem when first I came, 
With stealthy footsteps like a thief, 
With ears in which each rustling leaf 

Had been a voice that called my name. 


Yet when at last we wordless lay, 
With breast to quivering bosom wed, 
All dread was gone—our fears had fled, 
Like evil dreams that pass at day! 


Ah, love, how sweet when your lips pressed 
My lips, long parched with vain desire! 
Within my heart the wasting fire, 

That seorches up a soul unblest, 

Died swift before the 
So long afar, at last attained ! 

Gould aught in all glad earth be gained 

More marvelously sweet than this ? 


wondrous bliss 


Yea, well we thought that naught above 
In God's own house had fairer grace 
Than each found in the other’s face, 

With eyes ‘neath eyelids kissed by Love! 


Then through the hollow night at last 
There came a dream. And first I saw 
Naught but a light, that seemed to draw 

Us on—together then we passed 


Through measureless far Distances 
Where all was strange and still around 
Our onward course. Then, lo! a sound 
Made tremulous the Silences. 


And as I marveled whence it came 
I saw the bridge of stars that gleamed 
Beneath us throb, until it seemed 

All Space was whispering God’s name, 


And ever rose the murmuring, 
And ever grew the light that shone 
Above us, brighter than the sun 
Exceeds a taper's flickering. 


Now seemed our way so short had grown, 
That we could pass within the light 
And see His face among the bright 

Bowed aureoles before the Throne. 


But as we scarce could raise our eyes, 
Por subtle awe that pierced us threugh, 
A sudden mist of darkness grew 

Before me, as to one who dies 


some dead world’s ghost, 
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The sound of keen, shrill cries from hell 
Rose past us like swift tongues of flame, 
Then one thin voice that hissed your name— 

The dream sank outward as we fell! 

I woke and saw your face again 
White lips, and great eyes staring wide 
At some dread thing that stood beside 

Us two—that laughed and gibed, and then 

One short swift pang—one last sharp sigh, 
And life was lost, but love, I trust, 

Was never slain by sudden thrust 
Through hearts that thus together lie! 
With arms still clasped around. your throat, 

With breast held close against your breast 

By blade undrawn in bitter jest, 

Thus were we thrown into the moat. 

* * * * 

For Love in Life--one night’s sweet breath! 
For Love in Death—full seven years 
Of joy unvext by earthly fears ! 

Gained we the most from Life or Death ? 


HOW THEY MET. 


WONDER whether we could prevail upon 
that quiet, sad-looking niece of Mrs. El- 
liott’s to take the ‘character, Grace? She 
is so admirably suited to it, you know, 
with that abundant dark hair of hers, that 
tall, exquisitely shaped figure, and those 
lovely, mournful eyes. She might be the 
‘Jailer’s Daughter’ in our final tableau 
with superb effect.” 

“T think that Mrs. Elliott could per- 
rE suade her niece,” remarked pretty Grace 
\YP®_ Hilton, addressing the lady. 

That lady was a certain lively, clever, agreeable Mrs. 





| Carrington, whom everybody had pronounced, during the 








present season at N—— Hotel, to be the soul of gayety 
and fun, and without whom more than one patron of the 
establishment had declared that it would be quite unen- 
durably dull work summering among those therein assem- 
bled. 

“Who to our ‘Captive’?” 
““Oharley Whitcombe, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘At least, he has promised 
faithfully to be up from New York by nine o’clock this 
evening. I shall speak to Mrs. Elliott immediately. That 
niece of hers—her name, by-the-way, is Amelia Webster, 
isn't it ?—seems such an unsociable, melancholy sort of 
creature, that Ireally hate putting the question directly to 
her. Wait here till I return, Grace. I shan’t be gone 
very long. The éabdleau is the last on the list, you know, 
and I do want to have it effective. Your dress for ‘Row- 
ena’ is all ready, I hope ?” 

**Entirely,” said Grace, as her companion left the piazza, 
on which the above conversation had been held, and went 
in search of Mrs. Elliott 


is be Grace went on ; 


**Have you been taking a walk, Amelia ?” 

‘*Yes, aunt.” 

And Amelia Webster divested herself of a plain but 
tasteful garden-hat, as she spoke. 

She had just entered her aunt’s bedroom, a large, com- 
modious apartment on the ground-floor of the hotel, 
where Mrs. Elliott was seated beside one af the windows. 

‘* How can you stand these long walksof yours, Amelia, 
on such fearfully warm mornings ?” asked her aunt, 
languidly using the palm-leaf fan which she was holding. 

“It was rather warm,” said Amelia, with a smile—by no 
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means a brilliant smile, however—on that sad, beautiful 
face of her. ‘‘ Have you been receiving a visit, aunt, from 
pleasant Mrs. Carrington, this morning? I met her in 
the outside hall just before I entered.” 

‘Yes, Amelia ; and she has been talking about you.” 

‘* About me ?” spoken with some surprise. 

‘*She wants you to be in the tableaux to-night. You've 
no idea, Amelia, what quantities of nice things she has 
been saying about your eyes and hair and figure. I told 
her that you were not to be prevailed upon by any such 
arguments as these, and that you disliked everything in 
the shape of society, and, in short, that I was sure you 
would never consent to her proposal. I also said that 
you had come up here for the air, being in delicate health. 
But it was all perfectly useless. She insists, and I am in- 
structed to tell you so, in very positive terms. I am also 
to inform you that your assistance is only asked for in a 
single tableau, which will not occupy over three minutes 
in duration. The dress is very simple, I believe—plain 
black—and you are to carry a lamp in your hand, and let 
down all your hair, and be a ‘Jailer’s Daughter,’ to 
Charley Whitcombe’s ‘Captive.’ You’ve seen Charley 
Whitcombe, haven't you ?” 

“Yes; but I am not acquainted with him,” was 
Amelia’s reply. ‘‘I hate to be disobliging, aunt; but, 
then, it will really seem very strange for me to mingle 
among those gay people down-stairs.” 

‘* Why strange, Amelia ?” 

“You know why, aunt, quite as well as I could tell 
you.” 

Amelia Webster spoke in a low, tremulous voice, fixing 
her dark eyes upon the floor. 

‘* Because you have made up your mind, Amelia, that 
there is no possible consolation for the grief which tor- 
ments you. Is not that the reason? Because you im- 
agine that when the ship was lost in which Eugene 
Rowley sailed for Europe, all your earthly hopes went 
down with the wreck. I tell you, Amelia—as I have often 
told you before—that this system of secluding yourself 
from the world, of living amid a sort of nunlike solitude, 
of nursing your sorrow until it grows every year more 
instead of less bitter, 
womanly.’ 

‘“‘Unwomanly, aunt? You do not mean that, I trust ?” 

““Yes, Amelia, I do mean it. However,” Mrs. Elliott 
continued, ‘‘ vou and I have had too many conversations 
on this subject for me to hope that the present one will 
influence you more than others have done, Concerning 
this request of Mrs. Carrington’s, I shall have nothing 
further to say. Grant it or not, my dear, as you choose.” 

There was a little silence, and then Amelia Webster rose 
from her seat, and approaching her aunt, took one of that 
lady’s hands, pressing it fondly. 

** You believe, aunt, that all these conversations to which 
you allude as having taken place between us, have been 
regarded by me with cold unconcern. You are wrong. 
Much that you have said has been remembered for days 
and days afterward, while I deeply reflected whether the 
advice given could conscientiously be followed. Always, 
aunt, I have been forced to tell myself that it could of. 
Since the news reached me, more than a year ago, of poor 
Eugene’s fearful death, my ever» thought, hope, aim and 
desire has undergone a change. I am no longer the Amelia 
of old days. Life is not a burden to me by reason of my 
grief—far from it, aunt ; but the companionship of gay and 
happy people is a perpetual reminder of my sorrow. I 
cannot rid myself of this feeling. I have striven to do so, 
but have striven in vai. To-night, however, I shall make 
one more effort.” 
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“You will accede to Mrs. 
Amelia ?” 

“Zen.” 

** You are a dear, good girl.” 

And Mrs. Elliott kissed the niece, whom she loved with 
all a mother’s fondness, quite passionately on each cheek. 

Before another hour had passed an interview had taken 
place between Amelia and Mrs. Carrington, relative to the 
costume necessary for the ‘‘Jailer’s Daughter.” Being, 
as Mrs. Carrington said, ‘‘the last ‘ableau on the list,” 
Miss Webster need not begin dressing until about half- 
past nine o’clock that evening, and could be among the 
audience that witnessed the first seven or eight tableaux, 
provided she so desired. 

**T would rather be sent for when I am needed,” Amelia 
said. ‘You know which is my room, do you not, Mrs. 
Carrington ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered that lady, not a little annoyed at 
Miss Webster’s lack of interest in the tableaux which it had 
taken herself and Grace Hilton a fortnight to prepare. “TI 
regret very much that there cannot be a rehearsal of the 
‘Jailer’s Daughter,’ by-the-way. But such a thing will 
be quite impossible, as Charley Whitcombe has gone to 
New York, and will not arrive until nine o’clock this even- 
ig. He is very handsome, you know, and with the re- 
quisite gay scarf tied round his head, will make a magnifi- 
cent wounded captive of the bandit style—something like 
Byron’s ‘Conrad,’ the gentleman who ‘linked one virtue 
to a thousand crimes,’ Miss Webster, and all that sort of 
thing. You understand how to dress your hair—or, 
rather, how to undress it, don’t you? As for your pose, 
it will really be very easy to learn, a second or two before 
the curtain rises. I must not forget to make you a Greek 
lamp, by-the-by, out of pasteboard, silver paper and a 
candle.” 

From twilight until nine o’clock that evening, Amelia 
heard much bustle and laughter and hurrying to and fro 
in the hall beyond her chamber. After having made her 
simple toilet of some flowingly-worn black material that 
clung about her beautiful figure in soft, graceful folds, 
the young girl sat quiet in her bedroom waiting for Mrs. 
Carrington’s summons. 

‘* How appropriate !” she murmured, catching a glimpso 
of her sombre costume in the opposite mirror, during 
that period of waiting. ‘‘This black dress and unbound 
hair give me a sufficiently mournful appearance to suit 
the melancholy soulI am! Ah,,Eugene, it is not so very 
long ago since you and I took part together in that pretty 
tableau, ‘Country Courtship,’ at Aunt Elliott’s house in 
town. Shall I ever forget that happy evening? Shall I 
ever forget, Eugene, the thousand happy associations that 
cluster about your dear memory ?” . 

She had just murmured the words in a low, faintly 
audible voice, when a knock sounded at the door, and 
without waiting for the knock to be answered, pretty 
Grace Hilton hurried quite precipitately into the room. 

‘They are waiting for you, Miss Webster,” the young 
lady rapidly began ; ‘‘ but before you go on the stage, 
Mrs. Carrington wants me to make a little explanation 
about the person who is to take part with you in the 
‘ Jailer’s Daughter.’ Charley Whitcombe — unreliable 
wretch that he is—has disappointed us, and is, perhaps, 
now in New York, instead of keeping his promise to Mrs. 
Carrington. We were in despair about our last tablean— 
all the men in the house are so homely and un-Byroni¢ 
looking—when my brother Jack said something about a 
Mr. Somebody-or-Other, who was awfully handsome, arid 
who had just arrived at the hotel for a single night, on his 
way from Boston to New York ; he has lately come from 
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Europe, I believe. Well, Jack was immediately sent to 
ask his friend if he would deign to act as Charley Whit- 
combe’s substitute, and, after a little persuasion, he has 
consented. Mrs. Carrington wants to know whether you 
have any objection about appearing with a stranger, you 
know, and all that. I hope you haven't, for the gentle- 
man is entirely dressed for the ‘Captive,’ and looks 
superbly, too.” 

“Certainly ; I have no objection,” Amelia answered. 
‘*Mr. Whitcombe was quite a stranger to me.” 

‘‘Then hurry to the stage, won’t you? The audience 
were getting frightfully impatient when I came here. I 
am so glad you have no objections to our new ‘Captive,’ 
Miss Webster. How charming you look, by-the-way, and 
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stolen into the prison of her father’s captive, actuated by 
whatever motive of mercy or love with which the audience 
might choose to explain her presence there. * 

The ladies withdrew from the stage, the requisite signal 
was given, and the curtain was slowly drawn aside. A 
low murmur of admiration announced how the picture’s 
beauty and suggestiveness were appreciated. 

Suddenly Mrs. Carrington, of course invisible to the 
audience, sounded her handbell. The ‘‘ Captive,” obe- 
dient to previous instructions, raised his eyes toward 
those of the ‘‘ Jailer’s Daughter.” 

‘Eugene! Eugene? Js it you ?” 

Amelia Webster, with parted lips, with wildly-dilated 
eyes, stood for a moment staring upon the face beneath 
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what glorious hair you have ! 
cumstance compared to its length.” 

Amelia soon found herself standing among a group of 
ladies behind a curtain which separated the small, minia- 
ture sort of stage from the audience assembled outside. 
Everything was quite confusedly dim, just then, as the 
few lights placed behind those impromptu scenes had 
been extinguished, to give what Mrs. Carrington had 
called a ‘‘ dungeon effect” to the present tableau. 

‘‘Keep your eyes fixed on the ground,’ Amelia now 
heard that lady say, addressing her remark to what 
seemed a gentleman’s recumbent figure, at a short dis- 
tance from where she was standing. ‘‘And when I touch 
the handbell raise them to hers ; she will be just here, at 
your right. And now please remain exactly as I have 
placed you, until the ‘Jailer’s Daughter’ is posed. 

Amelia was soon in the graceful attitude of lifting her 


lamp high amid the dimness, being supposed to have | 


Lady Godiva’s wasn’t a cir- | her. 





And then, before Eugene Rowley could reach her 
falling figure, Amelia had sunk senseless to the ground. 

A face was bending very close to hers when conscious- 
ness returned. 

‘*Eugene,” she murmured, very faintly—‘‘ Eugene, 
can it be you 3 

“Yes, Amelia,” he responded, with low, passionate 
fervor of tone ; ‘‘It is I—saved miraculously from ship- 
wreck, to meet you as I have met you this night !” 


GUATEMALA. 
By ALVAN S.SOUTHWORTH. 

Srmvce the time of the Spanish Conquest, in the six- 
teenth century, Central America has been the theatre of 
tribal wars, fierce religious animosities, dictatorial usurpa- 
tions, and volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, carrying 
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widespread destruction and death. Guatemala, during 
this interval of three centuries, has been the chief state of 
the Isthmian Continent to suffer from these relentless vis- 
Foremost in population, and 


itations of an adverse fate. 


possessing many nat- 
ural advantages over 
her four remaining 
sisters of the Central 
American group— 
with abundant re- 
sources, a peaceably 
inclined population, 
exhibiting strong re- 
publican tendencies, 
she still languishes 
an undeveloped na- 
tion, governed by 
the Dictator Barrios 
as the high priest of 
a pseudo-democracy. 

Toward the first 
quarter of the pres- 
ent century Guate- 
mala, with Honduras, 
San Salvador, Nicar- 
agua and Costa Rica, 
formed a federal 
union on the general 
principles underly- 
ing the political 
structure of the 
United States; but 
owing to the lack of 
homogeneity of the 
several peoples, the 
ancient feuds perpet- 
uated among the 
contending branches 
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of the Indian family, the robbery and arrogance of the 
Spanish officials, and the fundamental incapacity of the 
half-breeds to govern, when intrusted with authority, the 
Utopian system split into its original fragments after a 


lapse of a few years, 
and the component 
states have since had 
independent govern- 
ments, their citizens 
dwelling in perpet- 
ual strife with each 
other. But the year 
1883 marks a signifi- 
cant era for the ter- 
ritory bordering the 
southern frontier of 
Mexico. Since the 
wholesale develop- 
ment of the latter 
republic, which, in 
nearly all of its parts, 
will soén be traversed 
by railroads and tele- 
graphs, capital, en- 
terprise and mechan- 
ical skill from the 
United States have 
invaded this popu- 
lous region, and the 
colossal projects now 
drawing toward com- 
pletion are supported 
by the foremost citi- 
zens of the Union. 

It is probable, 
therefore, that there 
will soon be a simi- 
lar activity in Central 
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America, originating among a body of men of like spirit 
and wealth. Already many surveys and expeditions 
equipped in the United States have penetrated the sev- 
eral states, and upon their reports substantial corpo- 
rations have been formed, and all that is now sought is 
tranquillity, a stable executive power, under wholesome 
restraint. Hence, the question of a union is foremost 
again in Central America—a federation totally unlike 
that of 1824, but based upon a broad equity as between 
the religious and political elements, rendering the present 
series of dictatorships which terrorize the several peoples 
and hamper their material advancement impossible. 

It is understood that the public policy of Mr. Blaine, 
while Secretary of State, looking to the consolidation of 
the neighboring powers of South and Central America— 
or at least to a permanent good relationship between 
them—comprehended a political union south of Yucatan 
to Panama, of which Guatemala should be the capital. 
This scheme was to be carried out at the Peace Congress 
which he called to convene at Washington, but which was 
frustrated by the present Administration. That the fac- 
tional squabbles of the dominant party should cause the 
betrayal of a beneficent measure of state, bearing on the 
future of Central America, in a manner and to a degree 
that would place this geographical division on the high- 
way of progress, cannot be otherwise characterized than 
as an unfortunate chapter of our history. The backward 
condition of Guatemala can better be appreciated when it 
is understood that there are more miles of railway and 
telegraph in Van Diemen’s Land and Japan than along 
this great highway of the world’s commerce. 

Guatemala—then Central America—originally composed 
all the narrow part of the continent from the 83d to 
the 94th degree of west longitude, extending over 800 
miles in length, and covering an area of 130,000 square 
miles. As a geographical division, what is now known as 
Central America would include the entire stretch of terri- 
tory from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Isthmus of 
Darien, which forms the nexus between the two great con- 
tinents of North and South America. But the political 
inter-relationship has so influenced the use of the name, 
that it now distinguishes that area confined in the five in- 
dependent republics of North America, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, San Salvador and Guatemala. The 
[Isthmus of Panama belongs to the division of South 
America, as a part of New Granada, while the Peninsula 
of Yucatan and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec are incorpo- 
rated with North America, as parts of Mexico. Politi- 
cally, therefore, Central America lies between the 7th and 
18th degrees of north latitude, having a varying breadth 
of from 30 to 300 miles. 

Of these several states, Guatemala is in all respects the 
most important, which will be seen by the distribution of 
the total population of 2,335,019, as follows, compiled from 
the latest and most authentic sources : 


Guatemala (1865) 1,180,000 
San Salvador (1870 434,520 
Honduras...... 250,000 
Nicaragua 350,000 
Costa Rica 120,499 

2,335,019 


The proportions of the different races are estimated as 
follows : 
Humboldt. 
Whites and Creoles 20 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Mixed classes..... iis 40 
DE kshiwssnaet a »°* 


Thomson, 


The five provinces do not greatly vary in their physical 
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characteristics. The surface of the country is hilly, and 
in most parts mountainous, and the climate warm and 
very moist. The mineral wealth of the country is in dis- 
pute, some authorities maintaining that this section is a 
new El Dorado, while others contend that the mineral 
deposits are not great. But the commercial position of 
this extended region, with the richness of its soil, has at- 
tracted speculative enterprises, in the hope that a pros- 
perous future awaits the active development of the 
countries named. And it will be found, from a farther 
examination of the history and political vicissitudes of 
these sevéral states, that their material growth has long 
been largely retarded by their self-isolation from each 
other, as independent republics; entailing wars, pro- 
scriptive duties and fierce national antagonisms among a 
conglomerate population, about one-half of which is com- 
posed of the most degraded and brutish Indians. 

There was a period of federal union of these states 
from 1823 to 1839, but their various interests, political, 
religious and commercial, could not coexist in harmony, 
and the loose bonds were sundered by the common 
consent of the several republics. Simee this deplorable 
fiasco, Guatemala and her neighbors have led a fitful ex- 
istence, warring against religion, education and the Span- 
ish traditions of government, which, with their many 
drawbacks, have brought prosperity to many tropical 
countries of the Spanish Main. Vain efforts have been 
made to correct the evils arising from this petty state 
government policy in Central America—a hundred times 
more obnoxious to progress and the wellbeing of the 
people than the fragmentary character of Italy and Ger- 
many before the unification of these peoples by Cavour 
and Bismarck. 

Central America is now in the same commercial and po- 
litical condition as the Middle States of our federation 
would be were New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware to be ruled under separate dictatorships, with 
state religions and separate systems of postage, banking, 
taxation, and import and export duties, all of which would 
require standing armies and frontier police, which could, 
even in our civilized condition, be made to kindle up 
warfare on a very short notice. 

The history of Guatemala is of course only a part of 
that of Central America, and has been more fully written 
by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg (1859) than by any 
other author of our time. It presents a series of tribal 
wars anterior to the Spanish Conquest, not unlike those 
which at that period prevailed everywhere in the two 
Americas. In 1524 the Toltecs of Guatemala, Quichés, 
Cachiquels and Zutugils, who had been settled in the 
country since the thirteenth century, were fighting for 
territorial possession, When the whites from beyond the 
sea were entering Soconusco with their allies, the Tlasca- 
lans. The King of the Quichés, Tecue-Vman, marched 
against the invaders, with an army, the Spanish nar- 
rate, 250,000 strong; but in spite of its furious attacks, 
and heroic resistance after being repulsed, it was van- 
quished, the Salama River being reddened with blood, for 
there was a great massacre of the Indians. This was 
followed by the triumphant entrée of the conquistador, Don 
Pedro de Alvarado, into Xelenh, not far from the present 
site of Quezaltenango. After having killed with his own 
hand Tecue-Vman in a personal combat, apd dispersed 
the last of the fighting Quichés under the walls of 
the capital of Utatlan, actually Santa Cruz del Quiché, 
Alvarado entered peaceably into the country of the 
Cachiquels, to. which he invited the native king, and 
founded the capital of a new kingdom at the base of the 
volcano of Agua. Then, followed by a small army of 
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Guatemalean Indians, he went to subdue the Zutugils on 
the shores of Lake Atiblan. 

During the same year the Cachiquels of Mixco and the 
neighboring Pipiles were also conquered. The grand con- 
quest was now complete, and the work of oppression 
began. The two Kings of the Quichés and the Cachi- 
quels revolted, but in vain—they were made prisoners, 
As to the divers nations and tribes who lived to the north 
of the grand plateau of Guatemala, they were successively 
vanquished, with the exception of those of Vera Paz, of 
which several remain independent to this day. The bar- 
barity and religious zeal of the Spanish conquerors were 
the cause of great severity in dealing with the natives. 

Under the Spanish sway Guatemala, comprising the 
States of Chiapas and Soconusco in Mexico—that is, all of 
Central America to Chiriqui Bay—was governed and 
systematically misgoverned by a ‘ Royal Audience,” of 
which the president was at once chief civil functionary 
and captain-general. Thus Guatemala was officially com- 
prised in the vice-royalty of New Spain, assuming the 
name ofakingdom. ‘This system lasted during three cen- 
turies. 

It was not until 1821 that Guatemala, following the ex- 
ample of Mexico, proclaimed herself independent. 
1824 slavery was abolished, the laws reformed, the jury 
and civil marriage introduced in the country, and the 
Indians pro forma aequired the rights of citizenship. 
These sweeping innovations were not well received by the 
clergy and nobility, the two elements then dominant in 
the country. Their influence was constantly employed in 
fomenting revolts against the Federal Union, and on their 
part the semi-barbarian Indians seized all turbulent occa- 
sions to satisfy their instinctive hatred against the whites. 

In 1838 the conservatives or serviles of Guatemala made 
their revolt against the confederation, and with their 
allied Indians under the lead of Carrera. At the same 


moment the descendants of the Cachiquels, who declared | 


themselves ‘‘Sent by the Virgin Mary to kill whites, 
foreigners and heretics,” joined in the rebellion, behaving 
better than did the Conquistadores, because they evacuated 
Guatemala without pillaging the capital ; the Indian 
Carrera, by the force of his natural genius, becoming the 
chief of the Conservative party. In 1863 the Central 
American Union, having been disrupted, this daring man 
beeame the ruler of the country. 

The approach from the sea to Guatemala, the capital, is 
over a tableland green and rich as a well-kept lawn, orna- 
mented with trees and with scenic features peculiarly 
English. Muleteers who have left the city at midnight 
and already finished the day’s task are seen lying under 
the ample shade of friendly trees, with their saddles and 
cargoes piled up like walls, and their animals pasturing 
hard by. Along the plain is a line of huts, and if adorned 
instead of being rendered ugly by the curious devices of 
the natives, this would indeed be a region of poetic 
beauty. Indians, men and women with loads on their 
backs, every party with a bundle of rockets, are returning 
from the capital, as they call it with proud reverence, to 
their villages among the mountains. Approaching nearer 
the city, two immense volcanoes confront the traveler, 
towering aloft to the heavens, rendering puny all sur- 
roundings at their bases. Thesegare Agua and Fuego, 
forty miles distant, and nearly fifteen thousand feet high, 
both of them wonderfully grand, picturesque and beauti- 
ful, as seen through the clear, tropical atmosphere. Ina 
few moments the great plain of Guatemala appears in 
view, surrounded by mountains, and in the centre of it 
the city, a mere speck in the vast expanse, with churches 
and convents, and numerous turrets, cupolas and steeples, 
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The view, leaving a lifelong 
impression on the mind of the traveler, is one of the most 
beautiful in Central America. 

When Old Sol smiles, the brilliant sun lights up the 
domes and roofs of the city, giving a dazzling reflection 
not unlike that seen on the burnished dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides in Paris. Then, by degrees, the sun’s disk 
touches the cone of the voleano Del Agua, and when it 
sinks behind the mountain, the sombre background is 
illuminated as by a fiery-red atmosphere, and often a rich 
golden cloud rolls down its side, and the glories of the 
tropics are complete. 

The City of Guatemala is situated jm the ‘“ Tierras 
Templadas,” or temperate regions, on a tableland 5,000 
feet above the sea. Its climate is delightful, being that of 


| perpetual Spring, and its general aspect is much the same 
| as that of the best Italian cities. 


It is laid out in blocks 
of from three to four hundred feet square ; the streets 
parallel and crossing each other at right angles. The 
houses are built to resist the destructive influences of 
earthquakes, and are of only one story, but are very 
spacious, with large doors, and windows protected by 
iron balconies. In the centre of the city stands the 
Plaza, a square of 150 yards, on each side paved with 
stone, with a colonnade on three sides. On one of these 
stands the old Vice-Regal palace and hall of the ‘‘Audiens 
cia”; on the other are the Cabildo and other city build- 
ings ; on the the third the Custom House and Palace of 
the former Marquis of Aycinena, and on the south sida 
is the Cathedral, a beautiful edifice in the best style 
of modern architecture, flanked by the Archiepiscopal 
Palace and the College de Infantes. Im the centre is a 
large stone fountain of splendid workmanship, supplied 
with pipes from the mountains, about six miles distant. 
This area is also used as a market-place. The churches 
and convents correspond with the beauty of the plaza, 
and ‘‘their costliness and grandeur” says Nepheus, 
‘would attract the attention of tourists in Italy and old 
Spain.” The foundation of the city was laid in 1776. At 
that time the old capital was distant twenty-five miles, 
shattered and destroyed by earthquakes, and abandoned 
by its inhabitants ; and this present city was built in the 
lovely valley Las Vacas, in a style commensurate with 
the grandeur of the Spanish name. Yet while Guate- 
mala, as the fourth capital of Central America since the 
Spanish mission, bears the unmistakable impression of 
the Spanish genius in its general construction, opinions 
of travelers differ as to its exterior attractions. Each 
street contains several churches, madonnas at each corner, 
galleries in the Plaza Royal, but no trees worthy of a 
public promenade. 

Happily, the abundance of water with which the houses 
are supplied is phenomenal, and the gardefis can be kept 
constantly green, little rills running perennially in the 
streets. The principal edifices are the churches, built in 
the Italian style ; the ancient convents, notably that of the 
Dominicans, extended like a small city ; the University, 
containing a library ; the City Hall; the Hospital of San 
Juan de Dios, which formerly possessed 25,000 Indian 
slaves ; the Museum and cabinet of Natural History of the 
Economical Society ; the ancient College of the Jesuits, 
with a‘library; the Polytechnic School; the Normal 
School ; the National Bank, established 1874 ; two forts, 
San José and Matamoras, and the theatre. The inhabit- 
ants number 50,000. 

Nearly all of the city life that can be found in Guatemala 
is at the capital, and while its chief promenaders are 
mules and Indians and zapilates, or scavenger vultures, 
one can spend avery pleasant existence within its confines, 
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especially if domestically inclined. The arcades and 
courts of the houses are embellished with flowers and 
fountains ; the gentle breezes carrying sweet, natural per- 
fumes through the streets, and the warbling of birds, the 
soft, tropical atmosphere, the ripe fruit, the cloudless sky, 
and the grand landscape, are only a few of the features 
which can be made to contribute to a life of luxurious in- 
dolence. 

The city is very healthy, save for those suffering from 
grave affections of the lungs. There are suburban walks, 
too, of surpassing loveliness, the chief one of which—a 
distance made on foot in nine hours—is to Antigua, or old 
Guatemala, through wild and romantic woodlands, This 
old capital is now a pile of ruins, the neighboring hills 
finally culminating in the volcanoes Agua and Fuego— 
Fire and Water. Thence the usual route leads by Ciudad 
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is the touchstone of his religious character. Every Indian 
contributes his labor and money to getting it up, and he is 
most honored who is permitted the most important part 
in it. In the rich village of Mixco, where all the mule- 
teers live, there is always a festival to mark this incoming 
holiday. The church stands on an elevation at the head of 
the plaza, its whole fagade, rich in ornaments, illuminated 
by torehlight, and the large platforms are thronged with 
women dressed in white. A space is cleared in the 
middle before the great door, and with a loud chant the 
procession passes out. First comes the Alcalde and his 
Alguazils, all Indians, with rods of office in one hand 
and lighted wax candles, six or eight feet long, in the 
other ; then a set of devils, more hideous than those of 
Guatemala, and probably better likenesses according to 
the Indian tradition ; then, borne aloft by Indians, a large 
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Vieja down to Istapan, on the Pacific coast, situated at the 
mouth of a little stream, blocked by sandbanks which 
effectually bar the approach of craft drawing any con- 
siderable water. 

Midway toward the cvast, on the western slope of the 
mountain range, lies Escuintla, a fine watering-place for 
those whose chief ailment is ennwi, and hence here convene 
the wealthy idlers of Guatemala. The neighborhood is 
delightful beyond description, innumerable cold, tepid 
and hot springs being found at almost every step, bubbling 
up beneath the shade of the mango, cocoa, and other trop- 
ical fruit-trees. 

The life among the villages of Guatemala is full of joy 
for the natives, and no festal occasion is more important 
than the procession in honor of the patron saint of the 
village,-for this involves the great pride of the Indian, and 


silver cross, richly chased and ornamented, and followed 
by the curate, with a silken canopy held over his head on 
the ends of long poles held by Indians. As the cross ad- 
vances, all fall on their knees, and an on-looker is regarded 
as insulting who fails to conform to this ceremony ; then 
come the figures of saints, larger than life ; then one of 
the Virgin, gorgeously dressed, her gown glittering with 
spangles. Following appears along procession of Indian 
women, dressed in costume, with a thick red cord twisted 
in the hair, looking like a turban, and all carrying 
lighted candles. The procession, moving through the 
illuminated streets under the arches, and stopping, from 
time to time, before the altars, makes the tour of the vil- 
lage, finally ascending the steps of the church, and fire- 
works follow. The festivities continue with the Toros, the 
man playing the bull, scattering and putting to flight the 
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VIEW ON THE POLOCHIC RIVER, GUATEMALA. 


crowd on the plaza by his mad antics. Sham bombard- | dance, the ladies and gentlemen lighting cigars and cigar- 
ments, flying pigeons, and a final picnic supper are also | illos during the Terpsichorean revelry. The ladies of Gua- 
features of this day. temala generally smoke, and the foreigner is not long in 

Usually some of the ‘‘ young bloods” from Guatemala, | finding that his wife and daughters become ready experts 
with glazed hats, ponchos and swords—relations of the | in this habit, which also has a much larger number of 
first families of the capital—appear at the subsequent ! devotees in the Northern climes than our social science 
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philosophers would fain admit. Travelers to Guatemala 
never cease to condemn the habit, however, for this Cen- 
‘ral Amcrican state has thousands of fair daughters with 
beautiful teeth and rosy lips to whom the cigarette is but 
an instrument of insouciant coquetry. 

As in almost all countries in the low latitudes settled by 
the Latin races, Sunday is set apart for sport, usually a 
cock-fight and a bull-fight—for no Henry Berghs have as 
yet dawned on Guatemalean soil. The Indians rarely 
attend these amusements, the mestilizoes, or white men, 
being the principal spectators. Mere displays of prowess 
generally take place in walled inclosures, and the cocks 
are secured by one leg before the brutal ceremonies 
begin. The opening scene is often characterized by 
brazen attempts at cheating. The gaffs employed are in- 
deed murderous instruments, more than two inches long 
and as sharp as needles, and the fowl are scarcely on the 
“round before the feathers ruffie and they fly at each other, 
end the termination is sudden and fatal. The eagerness 
and vehemence, noise, uproar, wrangling, betting, swear- 
ing and seuffling of the crowd exhibit a sad picture of the 
baseness of human nature, and the degradation of this 
people. Even New York city, with all of its haunts of 
vice and depravity, does not permit cocking-mains or rat- 
pits to flourish, Sunday is likewise made merry by 
sounds of music wafted over the plaza of the typical 
village, often the entertainment of some rich muleteer, 
who provides all the accessories. Cotillions and waltzes 
ave also enjoyed as only the young of both sexes can 
enjoy them. Other diversions are a part of the Sunday’s 
programme, and the most absurd of all is the bull-fight, 
in which two young men, mounted on the backs of two 
others as matadors, and one with his head between his 
shoulders, runs at them as a bull would do. 

These performances are always rendered with perfect 
abandonment, and elicit shouts of laughter, although it 
raust be said that the Spanish idea of what is funny and 
Indicrons is not in harmony with the ideas of the North- 
ern nations. 

The journey to La Antigua Guatemala, from the capital, 
is through a bewildering paradise. Wild and rugged 
roads, magnificent ravines and beautiful streams and pre- 
cipitous mountain fagades diversify the view. Approach- 
ing near to the ancient city, the banks of the stream are 
covered with delicate flowers, and parrots with gray 
plumage are perched on the trees, flying over the traveler's 
head, and making this valley in the midst of gigantic 
scenery a truly fairy spot. The suburbs of the city are 
cultivated with cochineal, and the ancient capital itself 
stands in a delightful depression, shut in by mountains 
and hills that always retain their verdure, being watered 
by two rivers, supplying numerous fountains, and blessed 
with a climate where the extremes of heat and cold are 
never known. But with all of these splendid advantages 
Antigua has, perhaps, suffered more calamities than any 
city that was ever built on the Western Hemisphere. 

Entering the city, the ruined Church of Santo Domingo, 
one of the monuments of the fearful earthquakes, first 
cveets the eye, and on either side are the ruins of churches, 
c mvents and private residences, large and costly, some 
lying in confused masses, some with fronts still standing, 
richly ornamented with stucco, cracked and yawning, 
roofless, without doors or windows, with trees growing 
inside and above the walls. Some of the houses have 
been rebuilt or repaired, and thus we have a strange ap- 
pearance of ruin and recovery. 

The great volcanoes of Agua and Fuego look down 
upon the city—in the centre of which is a noble stone 
fountain—aid its many ancient buildings, especially the 








palace of the Captain-general, displaying on its front the 
armorial bearings granted by the Emperor Charles V. to 
the “‘loyal and noble” city, and surmounted by the Apostle 


_ St. James on horseback, armed and brandishing a sword ; 


and the majestic but ruined and roofless Cathedral, 300 
feet long, 120 broad, nearly 70 high, and lighted by fifty 
windows, showing at this day that La Antigua was once 
one of the finest cities of the New World, deserving of the 
proud name which Alvarado gave it—‘‘ The City of St. 
James of Gentlemen.” This, the second capital of Guate- 
mala, founded in 1542, has had manifold disasters, its 
first destruction being accomplished by a water volcano. 

In 1558 an epidemic disorder attended with a violent 
bleeding at the nose, swept away a great number of 
people, and this was followed by severe earthquake shocks 
at different periods. The one in 1565 seriously damaged 
many of the principal buildings.. Those of 1575, 1576 and 
1577 were not less ruinous. In December, 1581, the pop- 
ulation was again alarmed by the volcano, which began to 
emit fire; and so great was the quantity of ashes thrown 
out and spread in the air, that the sun was entirely obseured, 
and artificial light was necessary in the city at midday. 
During 1585 and 1586 earthquake shocks were so frequent 
that eight days did not elapse between them. They were 
very violent, fire issuing incessantly for months and 
months. During December, 1586, the major part of the 
city again became a heap of ruins, burying many of the 
inhabitants alive. 

Tn 1651 occurred a subterranean shock of such violence 
that it drove the wild beasts into the city to mingle with 
the terrified inhabitants, and in 1686 a terrible pestilence 
in three months swept away a tenth part of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1717 the city was again doomed to destruction, 
and ‘* the year 1773,” say the chronicles, ‘‘ was the most 
melancholy epoch in the annals of this metropolis ; it was 
then destroyed, and, as the capital, rose no more from its 
ruins.” 

The ascent of El Agua is made on foot, the pathway 
being steep and slippery, Indian guides preceding, bearing 
provisions and water, and all armed with stout staves. 
As progress is made the trail becomes steeper and muddier, 
and the trees are so thickly grown that no sunlight ever 
penetrates their branches. The labor of climbing the 
muddy acclivity is excessive, but the amateur is largely 
assisted by the guides, who are provided with ropes tied 
about the waist of the climber, with the Indians in front 
to do the tugging. 

Passing above timber line, the mountaineer arrives af 
the open side of the voleano, Thence the climbing is very 
severe, and one is obliged to stop every two or three steps, 
the fatigue being very exhausting, and the line of ascent 
so slippery, that even with the staff and the assistance of 
branches of scrub timber, it is difficult to keep from fall- 
ing. Starting early in the morning the crater can be 
reached by noon, where a whirlwind of cloud and vapor 
generally sweeps around the cone. In the midst of the 
perspiration superinduced by the great bodily exercise in 
going upward, the body experiences a sudden revulsion, 
and the piercing cold of the high altitude penetrates to 
the very bones. On the rocks near the crater may still be 
found the inseriptions which bear date 1584. 

The interior of the crater is a large oval basin. The 
sides are sloping, about 100 or 150 feet high, and all 
around are masses of rock piled wp in great profusion, 
and rising to inaccessible peaks. There are no historical 
data to show that the voleano ever belehed lava, and the 
great water eruption is supposed to have been the accu- 
mulation of snow and rain, which rushed out with terrific 
force when one of the mountain sides gave way, carrying 
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‘with it rocks and trees, and destroying all that opposed 


its progress. The immense barranca or ravine by which 
this avalanche made its fearful descent is still visible on 
the mountain side. The edge of the crater commands a 
beautiful view of the old City of Guatemala, thirty-two 
surrounding villages, and the Pacific Ocean to westward. 

About this voleanic centre are large plantations, culti- 
vated to their utmost yielding capacity for cochineal. 
The plant is a species of cactus, set out in rows like Indian 
corn, and grows to a great height. On the leaves are 
pinned, with a thorn, a piece of cane, in the hollow of 
which are thirty or forty insects. These insects cannot 
rove, but breed, and the young crawl out and fasten upon 
the leaf, and when they are once fixed upon the leaf they 
never move. A light film gathers over them, and as they 
feed the leaves become mildewed and white. At the end 
of the dry season some of the leaves are cut off and hung 
up in a storehouse for seed. The insects are brushed off 
from the rest and dried, and are then sent abroad to 
minister to the luxuries and elegancies of civilized life, 
and enliven with their bright colors the drawing-rooms of 
the Old and New World. 

This cochineal country is very enticing to one from the 
temperate zone, and Stephens, who has traveled in many 
lands and climes, is enthusiastic. When he was there, 
“the situation was ravishingly beautiful at the base and 
under the shade of the voleano Del Agua, and the view 
was bounded onall sides by mountains of perpetual green ; 
the air was soft and balmy, but pure and refreshing. With 
good government and laws and one’s friends around, I 
never saw a more beautiful spot on which man could de- 
sire to pass his allotted time on earth.” 

Society in Guatemala is divided in three distinct classes, 
the people (el pueblo), the gentry (Jos decentes), and the 
aristocracy (/os nobles). By el pueblo are understood the 

Indians, forming two-thirds of the population of the capi- 
tal, the hideously ugly Zambos whose features would offer 
the most unique models for the designers of masks, and 
the Ladinos of the lower orders. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that all the Indian tribes dwelling along and 
near the great backbone of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
extending even to Patagonia, so graphically and beauti- 
fully described by Lady Florence Dixie, are second only 
in brutishness to the most degraded tribes of Africa, and 
the isles of the south Pacific. Of Cooper’s idealized red 
man of the northern climes, we find not the faintest sug- 
gestion among such semi-savages as now live and propa- 
gate in Central America. Contact with Spanish colonial 
life, and the tendency of all aborigines to learn and imi- 
tate what there is bad in civilization, and religiously 
eschew that which is goo, has thrown an additional curse 
on these children of the primeval forest, until they have 
become what they are. 

Mingling with the other classes, the streets of the capital 
present sights utterly repulsive to the human eye. The 
crowds of beggars swarming about the public buildings, 
churches and market-places, clothed in foul rags, their 
feet eaten away by jiggers, and tainting the surrounding 
atmosphere with their mephitic odor, are features of this 
singular social fabric in Guatemala. They are supported 
by public charity, and no mendicant is ever driven from 
the door—the ingrafted cardinal viréue so widely taught 
through all the ramifications of the Catholic Church. One 
can scarcely fail to note this redeeming feature in the 
character of this and other tropical people, whether Chris- 
tianity be the prevailing religion or not. It is so beneath 
the African san and on the Arabian Desert, where the 
Koran is alike the human and the divine law. Charity— 
democracy in all that the body demands for proper nour- 








ishment—is almost universal, and in this trait our North- 
ern nations might imitate their less cultivated fellow-men 
of the South. 

The gentry of Guatemala form the majority of the La- 
dinos or Mestizoes, and constitute about one-third of the 
population. They belong to the best society, for they 
claim to be creoles, and this is not disputed ; although few 
are permitted to pry curiously into the antecedents of 
their neighbors. The Ladinos are engaged in trade and 
the learned professions, devoting their spare time to poli- 
ties—that is, to the deposing and setting up of presidents. 
They are described as politically liberals, though of a very 
milk-and-water type. They are said to be the most ener- 
getic supporters of the Lucios—and this is the name by 
which all insurgents are called in Guatemala, this distinc- 
tion having been drawn from the name of a former arcli 
revolutionist who called himself Lucio. 

The third class division is the nobles, and they eompre- 
hend the merchants and the clergy,who, from their politi- 
cal tendencies, are known as the Serviles. One of the 
later writers on Guatemala has characterized this domi- 
nant fraction of the body politic as a shopoeracy, leaven- 
ing the social condition of the country generally, which 
may be summed up ‘‘in the notice conspicuously dis- 
played in large letters over their warehouses, ‘Aqui no 
se fic” —(No credit given), which may be more freely ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Here no man trusts his neighbor, and all busi- 
ness is conducted strictly on ready-money principles.” 

Men of pure Spanish blood still resident in Guatemala 
also belong chiefly to the mercantile class, while the other 
resident Europeans participate in all pastimes and sports 
possible in the country, and, like other colonists in other 
parts of the world, almost every one has a pocket scheme 
which is to bring by some prompt patent process imme- 
diate and boundless wealth to the people and the state. 
This species of adventurer can likewise be found in every 
Central American State, hounding the officials, haunting 
the halls of legislation, and crying, ‘‘ Give me a conces- 
sion—a concession!” There are, it is true, stationary 
Enropeans who bother themselves little beyond the debit 
and credit sides of the ledger, some of them owning ex- 
tensive sugar and cotton plantations and mills ; but even 
this class is only temporarily settled, leaving the country 
for good when their accumulations, whieh generally are 
rapidly made, amount to a competence sufficient to justify 
them in finally retiring from business life. 

It is very difficult to give an accurate analysis of the 
government and polities of Guatemala, for, while calling 
itself a republic, it is in reality one only in name ; and this 
is also true of her sister states, and, indeed, wherever the 
Spanish still dominate in South and Central America. 
For many years Guatemala was under the despotic gov- 
ernment of the president, Rafael Carrera, who sprang 
from the lowest ranks of the Indian element, and who, 
though ruling with a rod of iron, and though hampered 
by religious and other alliances, at last suceeeded in main- 
taining order and tranquillity, thereby, during his tenure, 
largely promoting material prosperity. Succeeding his 
ascendency came a liberal policy, but this was followed 
by wholesale and proseriptive measures. It resulted in 
the banishment of the Jesuits, the confiscation of all of the 
property of the religious communities, under the avowed 
object of devoting it to the support of schools, colleges 
and charitable institutions. Following these sweeping 
acts came the foundation, at the expense of the state, of 
one higher educational establishment for girls, the first 
of the kind in Central America. More recently efforts 
have been made to induce a wider employment of the 
industrial resources of the population, and a decree has 
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heen issued compelling every adult to work three days on 
the roads in order to have better highways. Failing him- 
self to do the task, the citizen is compelled to provide a 
substitute. 

Rafael Carrera was dictator from 1840 to 1865, the 
quarter of a century immediately succeeding the downfall 
of the Central American Union, and so tenacious was he 
of power, that dying he was able to name his successor in 
the person of General Vicente Cerna, and the Congress 
of Guatemala unanimously ratified the choice. Yet in 
reality the country is governed by an odious oligarchy, 
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made up of a few dignitaries of the state, who, as a rule, 
are patrician adventurers liable to perform any act of 
tyranny or usurpation upon a sufficient pretext, and 
some of the leading prelates of the Church. There is 
also the council of state, which nominally gives advice to 
the president, and which holds an indefinite tenure. It is 
made the duty of this body to elaborate and settle all 
questions of public policy before they shall have been sub- 
mitted to Congress for discussion, and this autocratic 
body, to which 
the Chapter of 
the Cathedral, the 
High Court of 
Justice, the Econ- 
omical Society 
and the Chamber 
of Commerce 
send their depu- 
ties, as well as 
the different de- 
partments, serves 
ordinarily the 
purpose of 
fortifying the ex- 
ecutive power of 
the President. 
The Indian pop- 
ulation (one-half) 
is not seriously 
represented, and 
the aborigines 
were deprived of 
property-holding 
rights. Such was 
the state of affairs 
prior to 1871. 

At this time 
Guatemala pro- 
vided itself with 
a new constitu- 
tion. The pres- 
ent President, 
Rufino Barrios, 
was elected 
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tinder this amended instrument in 1873, and by this 
curiously elastic “‘republican” government his tenure 
was extended from 1876 for a period of four years by 
the Constituent Assembly, and in 1880 he was re-elected for 
a period of six years. The resources and disbursements 
of this peculiarly regulated political household fluctuate 
between four and five millions of dollars, and with this 
sum is maintained an army of 3,200 men; a militia of 
13,000, and a system of public instruction. But much is 
yet to be done, “‘for of 280 public schools which existed 
in the republic in 1860, scarcely half were open in 1865.” 
The population is nearly double that of the City of New 
York ; and thus the leading state of Central America offers 
but seant advantages to her ignorant masses and their 
children. 

The present capital has sustained some very severe 
earthquake shocks, which contributed to demoralize the 
people, and the whole country is subject to them at times, 
without a warning note of their approach. In 1822 a re- 
markable earthquake occurred near the voleano Cherripo. 
The motion was both undulating and vertical, and no one 
who has not felt the earth rock under his feet like the 
billows of the sea can fancy the terrible sensation pro- 
duced in the stoutest stoic. During this manifestation 
many buildings in San José cracked, and the towers of 
the principal church were thrown down. The adjacent 
ground was seamed with gaping crevices for miles around, 
the underlying granitic strata cracking and snapping 
asunder like frail glass ; and from the bottom of the veins 
salt water and sand were thrown up. The year follow- 
ing the town of Cartago was thus afflicted, also accompa- 
nied by a dreadful eruption of the voleano of Trasu. For 
miles around, and during three days, the country was 
covered by a dense cloud of smoke, great masses of fire 
being emitted, the appearance of which in the night was 
terrific and appalling. 
earthquake was that of the voleano Cosiquina, occurring 
in 1835, when wild beasts were buried, islands in the sea 
were thrown up, river-courses dammed, and a period of 
desolation and darkness supervened. 

It does not appear that the Dictator Barrios is often in a 
frame of mind to seek the friendly offices of the United 
States for the purpose of obtaining our moral support in 
the establishment of a bona fide constitutional govern- 
ment ; but in January, 1874, it appears that the President 
made what he thought a great concession, and ordered 
the election of deputies, to construct a new instrument, 
declaring at the same time that he would not accept the 
presidency if the constitution ‘‘ tied his hands.” Btt the 
convention did not disappoint him, and he shortly there- 
after entered on a life-lease of dictatorial power. The 
‘diplomatic relations” of the United States, in a dis- 
patch from Minister Logan, furnish us with the feeling of 
this autocrat toward the Washington Government during 
the subsequent June. It appears that after a visit to the 
provinces Barrios returned to Guatemala, and sent word 
to our minister, Mr. Logan, that he would grant him a 
special audience, sending a committee to his hotel with 
carriages for the purpose of conducting him to the gov- 
ernment palace. This and what succeeded so impressed 
our astute plenipotentiary, that he wrote a special dis- 
patch to Mr. Secretary of State Evarts, detailing the 
events of the meeting. 

The minister was driven to the palace, where there was 
a large detail of national troops, with cadets from the mil- 
itary academy, and bands of music drawn up in line to re- 
ceive him with military honors. Entering the Audience 
Chamber, all of the chief functionaries of the republic, in 
full dress, were found ranged in line on either side of the 
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room. He was then formally received by the President. 
‘“The reception ceremonies were altogether unusual to 
this Government, and were evidently intended as an offer- 
ing of particular distinction to our own,” says the diplo- 
matic chronicler. At a subsequent interview with Barrios 
he was informed of the friendship and goodwill of the 
United States, and Barrios desired a treaty of reciprocity 
to be drawn up between the two powers ; and this sub- 
stantially terminates any understanding upon which might 
be predicated the active agency of the United States to 
promote the formation of a durable federal union in Cen- 
tral America. 

The visit of the dictator to this country was evidently 
with a view to our support in his scheme of uniting the 
Central American states, a step most necessary, indeed, 
but possible only under a just and republican govern. 
ment, which will give the better elements an opportunity 
to elevate the whole country. 

That Guatemala is susceptible of high cultivation, and 
can support a very large population, is patent from a 
casual survey of the area within her borders, such as is 
faintly outlined in this article, voicing, as it does, the 
opinions of many distinguished travelers and political 
economists. Petroleum has lately been discovered, and 
already the Government has entered upon liberal outlay in 
subvention to railway and telegraph companies, and about 
twenty miles of railway and 1,200 miles of telegraph have 
been constructed, with forty-two stations. Yet, when the 
topography of the interior is considered, especially the 
northern districts of Guatemala, beyond the Rio de la 
Pasion, and stretching away toward Yucatan and British 
Honduras, there would seem to be a rich future awaiting 
the people. 

In this region lies the lovely Lake Peten, with the little 
town of Flores on one of its islets. In this vicinity rises 
the Usumasinta River—and this is a virgin field, for the ex- 
plorer, endeayoring to find the sources of this stream, has 
never visited them. This important stream forms the 
frontier line between Guatemala and the Mexican State of 
Chiapas, lower down separating this State and Tabasco 
from Campeachy. With its tributaries it flows through a 
territory covered with magnificent forests, which are 
found over the entire country as far south as Coban. 
Emerging from this region of luxuriant growth, we find 
to northward, toward Lake Peten, great open savannas, 
with many wooded elevations, which make an agreeable 
change in the prospect. From the mountain range other 
streams run down, irrigating the land and adding to its 
beauty ; rivers like the Polochic, which have charms for 
the artistic traveler’s eye, but which can never become 
highways of commerce, as their current hurries along with 
the rapidity of a torrent, and the mouth is almost always 
impeded by a bar. 

Another romantic country is at the head of the Bay of 
Honduras, which is connected with the Golfo Dulce. 
Lying nestled near the shore, is Livingston, a pretty 
village of not more than fifty huts, occupied by a mixed 
Carib tribe speaking a Negro-Spanish dialect. These 
Caribs, however, stretch their genealogy when they claim 
true descent from the Caribs of the Eastern Antilles, the 
finest race ever found in the New World, but now almost 
extinct. The Caribs of the mainland are, however, Zam- 
boes, who were a mixed breed, and also a terror in the 
early days as pirates in the Spanish Main. 

The manners and customs of the Guatemaleans, where 
the Spanish civilization prevails, are not unlike those of 
the mother country ; but in the villages the simple and 
primitive mode of life of the inhabitants differs only in a 
slight degree from that of the aboriginal Indians, whose 
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condition and habits have been sketched. The dress of 
the Guatemaleans is very becoming. The ladies, as in 
Spain, wear the mantilla and vail when they go to church, 
and appear without any covering on their heads when 
walking out or on a visit. They adorn their hair with 
flowers and high tortoise-shell combs, some of which are 
beautifully wrought. Caps are never worn, and even the 
elderly ladies prefer an exposure of their gray locks to 
wearing them. In the evening, in the promenade or at 
the theatre, the head is protected by a shawl or handker- 
chief, and when mounted on horseback, by a hat decorated 
by a profusion of feathers. 

The happiest moment in the life of a Guatemalean lady 
is when she is the undisturbed possessor of a richly em- 
broidered vail, a costly fan, and a valuable set of jewels ; 
and yet their sisters of the North, too, are not indifferent 
to the little baubles. The beauty of the women is pro- 
verbial, and as a traveler once observed, ‘‘ they bank on 
their feet.” Taken altogether, both sexes are amiable and 
hospitable, a trifle weak and indolent, perhaps, but with 
a fair aptitude for learning, a lively imagination, seldom 
touching any branch of human knowledge save on the sur- 
face. A people who cling to the bull-fight and the cock- 
ing-main ; who crawl along at a slow-coach pace of whining 
articulation, not unlike that of the Andalusians in Spain ; 
who are fond of every species of meretricious pageantry, 
and who rather imitate the vices than the virtues of the 
Iberian Peninsula, can scarcely be expected to exhibit a 
steady-going nerve and a conservative progress so charac- 
teristic—if not romantic and sensuous—among the North- 
ern nations. 

To predict, as many enthusiastic travelers and commen- 
tators do, that this region is to be suddenly awakened 
from its long stagnation, at the mere unaided voice of the 
iron horse and the whisper of the electric spark, and take 
up its march in the front rank of civilization, is a trifle 
too Utopian to place on serious record. The recent his- 
tory of all tropical peoples shows that even under the 
most favorable conditions they enjoy but brief spasms of 
prosperity, having counterblasts from the unharnessed 
elements, from the mad populace and the unbidden 
despot. The callous philosopher, who sits calmly down, 
neither as optimist nor pessimist, cannot therefore draw 
a rose-colored horoscope of the future of Guatemala ; but 
he can at least point to the safe conclusion that education, 
the return of the armed men to the arts of peace, a con- 
stitutional government, and a breaking away from feudal 
methods of judicial procedure, are the imperative needs 
in the country conquered by Alvarado. 





UNITED STATES ARMY COMMANDERS. 


In view of the announced retirement of General Sher- 
man from the command of the army, the following com- 
plete list of the various officers who have commanded the 
armies of the United States since the foundation of the 
military service to the present time, giving the rank held 
by each, with the period of their command, will be found 
interesting : 

General and Commander-in-chief George Washington, 
from June 5th, 1775, to the close of thg revolution. From 
that date to September, 1789, the army consisted of eight 
companies of infantry and a battalion of artillery, when 
Brevet Brigadier-general Josiah Harmer, lieutenant-col- 
onel commandant of the infantry, was assigned and held 
the position until Mareh, 1791. 

Major-general Arthur St. Clair, from March, 1791, to 
March,. 1792, when he resigned. 








Major-general Anthony Wayne, from March, 1792, to 
December 15th, 1796, when he died in a hut on the banks 
of Lake Erie, in Pennsylvania, while ex roule from 
Maumee to the East. 

Brigadier-general James Wilkinson, from December 
16th, 1796, to July 2d, 1798. 

Lieutenant-general George Washington, from July 3d, 
1798, till his death, December 4th, 1799. 

Brigadier-general James Wilkinson (again) from June, 
1808, to January, 1812, when he was promoted to major- 
general. 

Major-geneval Henry Dearborn, from January, 1812, to 
June, 1815, when he was mustered out. 

Major-general Jacob Brown, from June, 1815, till his 
death, February 24th, 1828. 

Major-general Alexander McComb, from May, 1828, till 
his death in June, 1841. 

Major-general Winfield Scott, from June, 1841, to No- 
vember, 1861, being also breveted lieutenant-general from 
May, 1861. 

Major-general George B. McClellan, from November 
Ist, 1861, to March 12th, 1862. 

Major-general Henry W. Halleck, from July 11th, 1862, 
to March 12th, 1864. 

Lieutenant-general U. 8. Grant (created a full General in 
1866), from March Ist, 1864, to March 4th, 1869. 

General William T. Sherman, from March 4th, 1869, to 
the present time. 


QveER Names.—Perhaps the strangest feature in the 
whole history of christenings is the fact that parents in 
humble life should have been so often at a loss to invent a 
name for their olive branches. Yet long experience has 
proved that the favorite method of choosing a name is that 
of opening the Bible at hazard, and taking the one which 
first catches the eye. This practice is supposed to account 
for the prevalence of Joshuas, Samuels and Amoses in 
country villages as compared with much more euphonious 
Biblical names, which, however, do not appear at the head 
of the page. The device has also led to some curious mis- 
takes, such as that of the man, who, having called his four 
first sons by the name of the four Evangelists, presented 
the fifth to the parson with a request to name him “Acts.” 
The idea of referring to books for a hint of this sort has 
originated some still more quaint attempts based on an 
orthodox, though ignorant, desire to perpetuate the name 
of the ancestor. It is thus that honest country folk, ob- 
serving ‘“‘ E. Libris H. Smith” inscribed in a book of their 
grandfather’s, have taken the young hopeful up to the 
font with the intention of having him baptized ‘‘ Libris,”’ 
or “ Elibris,” and altogether refused to be convinced that 
the original owner of the book was not so christened. 


A Sxrewp Caucunation.—Reynolds, in his *‘ Life and 
Times,” tells of a free-and-easy actor who passed three 
festive days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of without any invitation, convinced—as proved to 
be the case—that my lord and my lady not being on 
speaking terms, each would suppose the other had asked 
him. 

A canny Scot had got himself installed in the eldership 
of the kirk, and, in consequence, had for some time carried 
round the ladle for the collections. He had accepted the 
office of elder because some wag had made him believe 
that the remuneration was sixpence each Sunday, with a 
boll of meal at New Year’s Day. When the time arrived 
he claimed his meal, but was told he had been hoaxed. 
‘Tt may be sae wi’ the meal,” he said, coolly ; ‘‘ but I took 
care of the saxpence mysel’.” 
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Taree Sturpy Scors.—Old Lord Auchinleck was an 
able lawyer, a good scholar, after the manner of Scotland, 
and highly valued his own advantages as a man of good 
estate and ancient family. He was a terribly proud aristo- 
crat, and great was the contempt he entertained and ex- 
pressed for his son James—the immortal biographer of 
Johnson—for the nature of his friendships and the char- 
acter of the personages of whom he was exgoué one after 


A POSTAL CARD. 








SEE PAGE 724, 


another. ‘‘There’s nae hope for Jamie, mon,” he said to 
a friend; ‘‘Jamie is gaen clean gyte. What do you 
think, mon? He’s done with Paoli—he’s off with the 
land-louping scoundrel of a Corsican ; and whose tail do 
you think he has pinned himself to now, mon ?” Here 
the old judge summoned up a sneer of most supreme 
contempt. ‘A dominie, mon—an auld dominie, who kept 
a schule and cau’d it an academy.” 





GROUP OF GUATEMALA INDIAN WOMEN. 
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THE PERFECT NUMBER SEVEN.—“ HE THREW OFF HIS ROUGH PEA-JACKET, PUSHED UP HIS SHIBT-SLEEVE, AND BAPIDLY TWISTED 


A HANDKERCHIEF TIGHTLY ABOVE HIS RIGHT ELBOW,’’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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THE PERFECT NUMBER SEVEN. 


By IsABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 


SCENE ONE.— ON THE BEACH. 

A niaut of shudders and shivers. The trees trembled ; 
the ferns and grasses writhed snakily ; a faint mist on the 
sky made the dim stars shudder ; the wind quivered fit- 
fally, and the sea crept up and down, to and fro, on the 
ghostly beach like a frightened beast, shivering and 
listening for the stronger-fanged beast which represents 
its doom. 

The night was ghastly without magnificence, quiet 
without peace, dark without solemnity. The land was a 
phantom, the ocean a spectre, the sky an uncertainty. 
Nothing seized the glance but the revolving light of the 
lighthouse. No sound individualized itself but the shriek 
of a night-hawk wheeling, harpy-like, high in air. 

‘*Here’s the boathouse. Good heavens! man, 
we forgotten the key ?” 

“‘No, but make haste. Iam dead beat. Do be quick, 
Florry! When we have such a job on hand, the sooner 
it is over the better.” 

‘Tt seems a rascally business, Phil. Dare we light a 
lantern to get the skiff out ?” 

‘“‘ We'll risk it. The rocks hide us completely from the 
village, and there is nothing to dread from seaward.” 

**You’re certain she’s dead ?” 

** Dead as a stone.” 

‘“‘If we should be discovered ?” 

‘*No fear, old fellow. Hold ona moment while I search 
for a stone to sink her with.” 

The speaker—a straight, powerful, dark form—groped 
on the sand ; and the other, slender and more elegant in 
figure, leaned against the surf side of the rude boathouse, 
turning his face seaward from the rigid thing lying at his 
feet. Here and there a fold in its dark draperies indi- 
cated the bust of a woman, the taper limbs, a shrouded 
profile. 

He sighed tremulously and put his hands to his face. 

** Don’t show the white feather, Florry !” said the other, 
forcing a low laugh. ‘‘ You ought to have more pluck. 
I wouldn’t put the job on you but for this cut hand of 
mine.” 

‘‘T know that, Phil ; but, see here—you’re swre she’s 
dead ?” 

“Quite, I tell you. Am I likely to be mistaken ? 

‘“* Well, out with the skiff, then. I ought to row a full 
mile out, at least.” / 

“‘Oh, not so far; it promises an ugly night ; get in 
again as fast as you can.” 

The skiff, a slender thing superbly finished in satin 
wood, and quite unlike the rude boats used in this primi- 
tive spot, was rapidly taken out, and Florian held it on 
the writhing line of foam, while his companion lifted 
the rigid form and placed it hurriedly along the bottom ; 
then he slipped the oars into the rowlocks. 

“Jump in, Flor; here, take a pull at my brandy-flask, 
while I tie the stone into her dress; this is safer and less 
troublesome than burying her in the cellar.” 

‘Lucky there’s no moon,” said Florian, throwing the 
nearly empty flask back on the strand. 

He braced his lithe figure and his cheeks flushed as 
Phil pushed the boat out ; he seized the oars carelessly. 

“Dutch courage,” muttered the other, looking at him 
keenly. ‘‘ Well, never mind what kind it is, so that it 
suits. An execrable job! Only for Flor’s ridiculous ob- 
jections I’d have buried her in the cellar. I hope nothing 
eyil will come of this ; but ‘Che sara, sara,’” 


have 





SCENE TWO.—IN THE SKIFF. 

Forian rested on his oars and looked about him, all at 
once startled from a confused half-dream in which he had 
been dimly conscious of rowing feverishly, the skiff leap- 
ing under him like an untamed horse on the outgoing 
tide, and the sickly wind creeping round his wet brow. 

** Where under the canopy have I got to? That brandy 
was too much for me. Surely I have not passed the 
Opens ?” 

He gazed stupefied at the solemn gateway of rocks 
looming like a masterpiece of some Titan of Titans, having 
cast him out like a second Cain upon the bleak desert of 
the wide Atlantic. He stared for a moment at the sinister 
lights falling on them from the lighthouse. 

*‘T can pull back,” he muttered, ‘‘ though wind and 
tide are dead against me. What an idiot I was to drink 
down all that flaming stuff ; my brain is on fire.” 

The ocean, like a great soul, is never quite dark, and a 
fitful phosphorescent gleam showed that each moment 
the long swell on which the skiff danced like a cork rose 
higher, its combs of surf frothing more rapidly, and even 
sending flying streaks of foam over the bows of the boat. 
Florian shipped his oars cautiously and looked round 
again ; the skiff shuddered on the lurid track of changing 
glare from the lighthouse, and its motion lent a secret 
sinister movement to the form stretched at his feet ; it 
seemed about to arise and confront him, and his ghastly 
face streamed with drops of real anguish as he bent over 
it. Twice he made an effort to touch the silent thing ; 
twice his hand dropped nerveless to his side. 

“Phil, my good fellow,” he muttered, ‘‘ this is the first 
and last adventure you will ever entice me into. But I 
suppose as I am in for it, I must finish the horrible work.” 

The effects of the brandy had passed away, and the un- 
happy young man was shuddering from head to foot con 
vulsively. His head dropped on his breast, a tide of lava 
seemed to search through his overwrought brain, his nails 
buried themselves in the flesh of his bare neck. Suddenly 
he roused himself and laughed. 

**So much for your nerves, my boy. I have always 
worn an invisible white feather in my cap, and it is un- 
commonly obtrusive at this instant. When the light shall 
have shifted six times, over she goes !” 

**One !” 

The crimson glare swung out of sight, and a white blaze, 
like some terrible opal full of supernatural meaning, sent 
a ghastly finger pointing at the frail boat. 

Two !” . 

The ruddy light fiercer than Mars reappeared, a mighty 
goblet spilling a tide of blood after him. The skiff leaped 
on the hideous red like a sentient thing half slain by 
terror. 

‘* Three !” 

Oh, terrible white light! What shall ever banish the 
memory of that spectral painting, lying along the black 
waters ! 

‘Four !” 

Better the ruby-stained anger glaring from the eye of 
the rock-bound Cyclops than the white terror of the 
other. 

“Five !” 

Abel’s blood cried from the earth. Here was blood 
licking the sides of the boat and spreading itself on the 
ocean for the black heaven to take note of, 

iad Six , 
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He no longer counted aloud ; his voice died hoarsely in 
his throat. 

Mechanically he stooped and laid his hand on the 
dumb thing bearing witness against him in the ghastly, 
shifting gleams. The boat was drifting out upon the tide, 
the wind was freshening from leeward. 

‘‘T wonder if Phil secured the stone properly.” 

He lifted the sullen folds of black, and bent over a 
litile marble face, with open, glassy eyes, blue, parted 
lips, and some tresses of fine, fair hair blowing over it. 

Yes, the stone was secured in its place ; it would sink a 
giant, and this little corpse—this morsel of fine clay, 
daintily wrapped in snowy cashmere and satin, to which 
clung the odors of violets and tuberoses—would drop 
sheer into ho ew of the sea, nor drift on its sullen 
reaches for evey following in his track. 

He lifted her in his arms, the black drapery fell away, 
and for a mom@nt she seemed to lie against his bosom, 
embracing and)embraced. It was like a picture from 
some new Infefno. The ocean, with its phosphorescent 
uncertainties ;{the boat drifting from an unseen shore to 
an unknow nd; the man’s face, young, haggard, 
beautiful g#@ terrible ; the white form lying against his 
broast, thé face hidden, the ghostly garments blown like 
mist on the wind, the long hair gleaming in fitful splen- 
dor; the ghastly foam, like froth from the very waves of 
death, hissing at him—all illuminated by the shifting 
blaze of the lighthouse ; behind all, the vast phantom-like 
rocks of the Opens. 

He seemed powerless to unclasp his arms and let her 
slip down silently into the awful chambers of the deep ; 
other force than his own appeared to bind his strong 
young arms about her. 

Suddenly his heart began to beat so that its mighty 
throbs vibrated, as it were, through the cold form he 
clasped so closely ; his breath came and went in gasps, 
nearly suffocating him ; an inexpressible terror seized him. 

‘“‘Am I going mad? I could sweav she moaned and 
moved. Yet he said she was dead !” 

But he was right—she breathed, she moved, and he was 
five miles from aid of any kind. A storm was rising, his 
skiff was a mere butterfly of a thing—long odds against 
him on every side. , 

He loosened his grasp so that her face lay on his arm, 
and he gazed eagerly into her face. The eyes no longer 
stared blank and wide, but were closed ; the neck moved 
easily as the wild throbs of his heart stirred the small, 
fair head lying against it. 

‘“She must still die,” he said. ‘There is nothing 
within reach to nourish this spark of life. Before I could 
row back against the wind she would be dead.” 

He measured the dim distance with horror. The leap- 
ing of the boat suddenly struck him ; the ever-increasing 
foam dashing in his face told its tale. Return against tide 
and tempest, burdened with this ghastly thing, was nigh 
impossible. How sweet is life when one is young, happy 
and beloved ! 

Beloved ! 

Ah, his arms loosened their clasp now ; the little help- 
less creature slipped slowly down to her old resting-place 
in the bottom of the boat. Why should he not save him- 
self? Beautiful, alluring, beloved face, smiling star-wise 
on him in the distance ! 

Why should he go out from life and love and say to the 
worm, ‘‘ Thou art my brother,” because of this flickering 
spark which, do his best, he could not hope to brighten 
into flame ? 

Personal courage with him was the result of will, not 
nature. He had schooled himself to face danger man- 





tuily ; but at this moment he shrank with a great fear 
from the danger in which he found himself. <A sudden 
delirium of selfish terror possessed him. 

“‘T ean save myself,” he muttered. , 

He caught her up again, steeled by cowardly terrors. 
The flying vision of the beautiful, beloved face had 
brought no heroic strengthening with it ; its rose of beauty 
had only added to his madness. 

But again his arms, once round her, refused to unclasp. 
Again the vibrations of his strong young life seemed to 
stir through her veins ; she moved upon his breast ; his 
hair rustled on his head. 

‘*Dog of a coward that I am!” he cried, a man’s fury 
against himself suddenly scorching his very heart, and 
burning on his cheeks with generous shame. ‘‘ We will 
live or die together—die together almost certainly. Oh, 
Rosalind, Rosalind, for one farewell touch of that dear 
hand !” 

He laid the small creature down again. 
gathering very gradually. 

‘Tf I only had Phil’s brandy-flask here now,” he said, 
looking down at her. ‘‘What am I to do?” 

He chafed her hands, her temples, the bare fect, eagerly ; 
but the spirit refused to return, and yet he knew that she 
lived. He began to comprehend that without a stimulant 
she must certainly perish. He pondered deeply, and in a 
moment the blood flowed over his white face. 

‘*Tt increases your danger a thousandfold,” said the icy 
breath of Fear. ‘‘It increases her chances a thousand- 
fold,” said the generous voice of his Will. 

He threw off his rough peajacket, pushed up his shirt- 
sleeve, rapidly twisted a handkerchief tightly, in tourni 
quet fashion, above his left elbow, until the veins rose on 
the iron muscles in livid blue ridges, and opened tha 
smallest blade of his pocket-knife. He then carefully 
raised her small head on his knee, looking round an ir- 
stant and quieting the pitch of the skiff on the sullen 
swell. 

‘* Rather a risky business in every way,” he muttered, 
‘‘and a trifle repulsive as well. Thank heaven, I have 
plenty of the vital fluid in my veins, and she shall never 
know that I transformed her into an unconscious vam- 
pire.’ 

His red, arched lips quivered with a faint smile. Ho 
sighed deeply, with another lingering look into space at 
the beauteous face he saw with inner vision painted on 
its sombre folds. 

‘Oh, this will never do! -d must use dispatch if any 
good result is to follow.” 

Fortunately, the boat had drifted into such a position 
that the swell was less felt than at first. The white light 
reached and illuminated the spot clearly, and his power- 
ful will steadied the nervous tremor of hishand. 

A skillful touch of the needle-like blade on the knotted, 
violet vein of his left arm released a quick, ruddy stream, 
which, with steady eyes and white, set mouth, he let 
trickle between the blue, parted lips of the insensiblo 
girl, from which came no breath of life ! 

He watched her critically. At first the dead remained 
dead. 

Still his life-blood went to stir the lifeless pulses, for- 
getful of all but the generous hope of saving her. 

Suddenly under his hand came a faint throb, stirring 
the quaint, satin folds of the strange garment sheathing 
her delicate form ; then a sigh, long and tremulous, anil 
the eyelids quivered. 

‘‘She must not see this horrid operation,” he said, and 
drew the locks of her hair across her eyes, ‘‘ Oh, my, 
God !” he said, smiling, ‘‘ she is really alive |” 
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He had forgotten himself completely. He still let the 
precious red stream run into the faintly pinking lips, until 
a faint blur and blot went like a spectral hand before his 
eyes. 

‘“‘T have overdone it,” he said. 
both !” , . 

His head dropped forward until it rested on the lily 
face his life had gone to flush with the flame of returning 
animation. 

He was conscious of putting his arms around her, dimly 
seeking to protect her to the last, of falling heavily for- 
ward, and then 
—darkness. 

The boat 
plunged and 
recoiled as he 
fell; reared 
like a slim 
Arabian steed, 
and _ pluckily 
righted itself, 
floating rudder- 
less and oarless 
on the swell, 
the two silent, 
beautiful forms 
lying dumb 
and motionless 
drenched by 
the deathwhite 


spray. 


‘*God preserve us 


SCENE THREE. — 
ON BOARD THE 
‘* CHIPPEWA.” 
‘* WHERE am 
IT!” she says, 


lookin’ round at us, ‘‘and where is papa? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

I nods to Sam Bundy to make mention that our timber- 
schooner, the Chippewa, bound from New York to London, 
had sighted her at dawn, her an’ him layin’ like two stone 
figger-heads in that pooty leetle nutshell, an’ Sam Bundy 
put it to her plain an’ strong, as was his way. 

“‘Durned young fool, him, to bring a gal so far out in 
that ’ere eggshell,” he says, by way of finish. 

“IT don’t know him,” she says, as grave as a judge. 
‘* What have I on this odd dress for, please inform me ?” 

“That ere’s 
a shroud,” 
piped up Billy 
Boomer, the 
cabin-boy. 
“‘T’ve seen one 
afore. 

She sat up 
on’ the pile of 
sails at this, and 
looked round 
her; a mossel 
of a creetur 
she was ! 

“There is 
nothing but 
sea, and this 
strange ship. 
Am I—dead ?” 

‘No, marm,” 
says Sam, 
‘‘leastwise we 
ain’t, answerin’ 
strict for all 
hands as ship- 
ped reglar.” 
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**T’ve seed a corp, too,” pipes up Billy, ‘‘ an’ ye ain’t a 
corp, marm, nor him, nuther.” 


She looked round at him slow-like ; his hansum head . 


wus propped on the pile of sails she sot on, an’ two of the 
hands was pourin’ brandy down him and rubbin’ him. 

“I never saw him before. Oh, papa, papa, papa, 
where are you? Come to me, come to me!” 

This was a sight more nateral, to see her cryin’ an’ 
wringin’ her mites of hands, like a pooty leetie gal in dis- 
tress, than to see her sittin’ up an’ starin’ like a ghost. 

‘Sam Bundy, speak up, matey,” says I. 

“Wot ?” says Sam. 

**Common sense,” says I. 

‘*Durn me,” says Sam, “ do it yerself, cap ; I ain’t got 
nomonopoly on the artickle.” 

**Well, deary,” says I, ‘‘I’m afeared ye can’t see yer 
pap fur quite a spell ; ye see, honey, we're a good bit out, 
an’ ontil we speaks a return craft——” 

‘* Papa is rich ; he will pay you to take me back to him 
directly ; oh, do take me back.” 

** Wait ontil yer brother comes round a bit,” says Sam. 

**Oh, he isn’t my brother !” 

“Yer: kizzen, then, my pretty,” says Sam, sort of 
coaxin’,; bein’ a: family man, not hevin’ no young ones 
himself, but bein’ spliced to a widow with five fine gals— 
all of ’em subjek to convulsions. 

**T don’t know him,” she cried out, sort of wild-like. 
«Qh, where does all this blood come from, and this cut in 
my throat?” 

**Common sense, matey,” says I, shakin’ my head at 
him to say nothin’, it being a real mistreerious subjeck ; 
but she, in a flash, put up them mites of hands to her 
head and shivered from head to foot. 

‘‘T remember—I remember! I saw him do it, though 
my own eyes were shut—horrible, horrible! Oh, take 
him away ; do please, dear men, take him away.” 

We took her away into my cuddy, an’ giv’d her a drain 
of sperrits, an’ she fell suddenly asleep, holdin’ Sam 
Bundy’s hand tight, naturally takin’ more to him, bein’ 
that he was a family man. 

“This air a start, cap,” he says. ‘‘Sech a leetle white 
witch ofa thing! It’s kind of a mistreerious Pruvidence, 
ain’t it ?” 

“Tt air out of the ornary,” says I, twistin’ one of the 
soft locks of yaller har round my finger, to see if ’twould 
help me any to look like a family man agin she woke. 
“The young ckap’ll be able to explain soon’s he comes 
round, an’ I'll jest step up an’ take a squint at him.” 

“Jest hang my watch over the porthole,” says Sam. 
“It'll sort of shade the light. She's as fine-spun as a 
cobweb, ain’t she ?” 

Him meanin’ the leetle gal an’ not his watch, which his 
niece’s babies hed teethed on ontil it looked as if it hed 
the smallpox. 

The young chap opened his blue eyes as I cum on deck. 

*‘She’s alive,” smya I, noddin’ encouragin’ at him. 
“Cheer up, my hearty, she'll soon be able to talk to ye 
herself, the pretty !” 

**Heaven forbid!” he gasped out, shudderin’, like a 
ship on a reef. “Don’t let her see me, for heaven’s 
sake |" 

This wus mistreerious, an’ I looked kinder hard at him. 

He wus a hansum young chap, fine spun like the little 
gal, an’ plainly used to eatin’ his sea-pie with a silver 
fork, an’ lookin’ as if every drop wus drained out of him 
through that queer leetle cut on his arm. 

** What's the meanin’ of this tacklin’ ?” says I, pintin’ 
to the hankercher, knotted hard on his naked arm, jest 
above the leetle cut ; but he dropped off agen, an’ when 





he came round he was delirious, an’ ravin’ like a wild 
bull, and tearin’ and gnashin’ his teeth awful. Jest then 
Sam’s head comes in sight, like a red balloon from below. 

*‘She’s awake,” says he. ‘Jest toddle down here, 
cap.” 

She were sitting straight up, her face as white as snow, 
and her eyes like tle pantsies in Aunt Calphurnia’s flower- 
patch. 

“We're pooty straight now,” says Sam, eyin’ her ex- 
perienced-like, along of the Widder Snatcherby’s five 
gals. ‘‘ Heave ahead, marm.” 

She put out them redicklus' mites of lily-leaves that 
made believe to be hands, an’ caught the sleeve of my 
gauzy. 

‘Send me home to papa, dear good old man,” she says. 
**T’m so frightened.” 

** Well, lovey,” says I, ’iling my voice to get the creaks 
out, * we'll see to it ; special if ye says whar ye wants to 
run fur ?” 

She looked at me kinder wild. 

**Cap means what port ye hails from?” says Sam, 
noddin’ encouragin’ at her. 

“Jest so,” says I. ‘Say whar ye got yer papers ?” 

‘‘He means h’isted yer anchor ?” says Sam, seein’ she 
eyed me like a scared bird. 

** She ain’t got much English, matey,” saysT; ‘*try her 
with a leetle French or Chinee,” fur Sam had sailed in 
them waters once. 

“T want to go back to New York!” she cried out. 
‘*Papa is there, and I shall die if you don’t send me back 
directly—directly, do you hear ?” 

That was every word we could get out of her, and she 
took to screamin’ so bad that Sam an’ me felt real pleased 
when we sighted, half an hour later, the City of Pera, 
mail steamer, runnin’ fur New York ; an’ though the sea 
was runnin’ mountains high, she answered our signal, an’ 
sent a boat to take the leetle wild white thing on board ; 
and the crew felt kind of oneasy fur the young fellow’s 
bein’ too outrageous to go with her, havin’ an eye to the 
pairable of Jonah, an’ it bein’ mistreerious. 

**Don’t ye know the poor chap’s name, ducky ?” I said, 
as I carried her to the side, the City of Para curtsying 
an’ dippin’ an’ whistlin’ an’ makin’ a fine show, as she 
waited in the teeth of the storm, an’ the boat bobbin’ 
agin the side of the Chippewa most uncomfortable. 

**No,” she says, shudderin’ like a leaf; ‘‘let me forget 
him and that awful night.” 

She put her lips up and kissed me, when I wus handin’ 
her down to the men in the boat, an’ Sam an’ me we 
brought a sight of common sense to bear on it, but we 
couldn’t get it fixed nohow, an’ the young chap kept that 
bad that it was no use to try an’ consult his log. 

When he did come round, an’ we were near London 
docks, says he, with his sweet smile : 

‘**T’m rather glad you kept me on the Chippewa, instead 
of packing me back to New York. I think I shall like to 
see London.” 

**T don’t like the look of this mystreerious Pruvidence,” 
says I, eyin’ him kinder discouragin’, ‘Tell the truth, 
matey, an’shame old Davey.” 

“Do I look like a villain ?” he says, with a laugh that 
was good to hear. 

‘Put that ere way, no,” says I; “ but on ginral prinzci- 
ples, ye might be a pirate.” 

“Truth is sometimes a two-bladed sword,” he said, 
with a comical twinkle in his eyes ; ‘‘an’ when we parted 
next day, all we knew of our hansum chap was that he put 
his grand gold chain an’ gorgeous watch in my hand, an’a 
ring as bright as his eyes into Sam Bundy’s fist.” 
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“Don’t think too badly of me,” he said. ‘‘God bless 
you! You saved my life and—hers.” 

When he said “hers,” he looked dreamy-like into the 
air as if he saw her, and so went away into the crowd, an’ 
none of us never sot eyes on him again. But I wish him 
luck wherever he is, fur I don’t think there wus much 
bad in him. 

‘Life air a mystreerious start, Sam,” says I, when we 
sot in the cuddy, talkin’ it over, with a pipe an’a glass 
each. 

“Tt takes a sight of common sense to see clear through 
a fog,” answers Sam ; and I knowed his ideas at that mo- 
ment was so deep no soundings could tech bottom. 





SCENE FOURTH.— IN THE ITALIAN GARDEN, 


Lrxe Tennyson’s “ gardener’s daughter,” she was train- 
ing a rose vine, over-abundant and riotous, but with this 
feminine act the resemblance ceased. No picturesque cot- 
tage porch framed her figure, but its fine lines were 
thrown out by the marble pillars and plate-glass front of 
one of those modern Pompeian villas reared on velvety 
American slopes, frescoed within and polished without 
until it required but a small effort of the imagination to 
people it with the rose-crowned revelers, vine-vase in hand, 
who ran shrieking from the lava of Vesuvius. <A broad 
flight of a hundred shallow steps of close turf, sheer as 
Genoa velvet, and bounded solemnly on each side by glit- 
tering statues, led down to an Italian garden, with dark, 
clipped yews in dusky alleys; a slender fountain only 
catching the sun upon its crest; a fine imitation of a 
ruinous fragment of a Roman arch and wall, and a ghostly 
quartet of white peacocks rambling in the liquid shadows 
cast upon the formal walks. 

On the lowest step of this beauteous stairway, under the 
vast shadow of a bronze god, Pan, sat a little lady, with a 
novel on her knee, a Maltese terrier with his nose on the 
rosette of her slipper; a basket of scented Indian grass 
beside her, lined with pink satin and holding a point-lace 
butterfly; a golden thimble set with turquoise, some 
nun’s thread, a few caramels, and a mother-of-pearl bound 
notebook; a huge Japanese fan slowly vibrated in her 
hand, and a most knowing shade-hat, lined with a cunning 
shade of pink Ninon d’Enclos herself would have found 
improving to her immortal beauty, tipped over a frizz of 
hair, hovering between silver and gold, and a pair of eyes, 
amethystine-purple, and, like some amethysts, shot with 
a red light, only flaring out at times when the stone is 
turned and twisted in the light. 

It would have taken a conclave of the gods, with Paris 
at its head, to tell whether the tiny pearly face were pretty 
or not, and a council of the feminine Olympians to decide 
where nature left off and art took up the brush in this 
minute ‘‘ Glure” picture. 

To her strolled the lady of the vine, large, brilliant, 
dusky, and softly radiant—a radiance like the mellow 
scarlet of a glowing coal—a black ribbon round her throat, 
a black dress, floating like a storm-cloud about her, gar- 
dening gloves on her hands, and a basket of roses, smelling 
like a Chinese flower-censer, on her arm. 

“T think, Rosaline,” said the little lady, who had a 
voice small, soft and coaxing, like the purling of a tiny 
stream, “you might leave off that odious black ; it is hor- 
rible to see black unless as a foil to pretty colors.” 

‘* Black suits me charmingly, Fairy,” said the other, in 
a fine contralto, and the ladies looked at each other and 
smiled like the two oracles of old. 

‘‘ He has been dead a year,” said Fairy, stabbing a rose- 
leaf with her lace-needle. ‘‘It’s bad form to trot your 





sacred feelings out in that style. Dimsdel and all the 
other fellows are making bits about it, and there’s no end 
of chaff flying in our set about your black ribbons.” 

‘Well, I have done my duty, Fairy,” said the goddess, 
serenely ; ‘‘and that is more than can be said of some 
people.” 

‘*Meaning me, of course. As if it would make poor, 
dear old Mosler any happier for me to canter over the 
whole course in such frightful costume as fashion decrees 
a widow! Ugh! Id as soon do suttee at once.” 

‘Well, don’t let us quarrel, Fairy. Have you a book 
on the Saratoga affair ?” 

‘Yes, I’m pretty well in. How do you stand ?” 

‘*Only some dozens of Jouvin’s here and there.” 

‘*Pshaw! You have no spirit, Rose. You take all the 
fun and none of the risk. I've entered my colt Phoebus 
this time.” 

‘* What colors have you chosen ?” 

‘* Bleu celeste and rose. Dimsdel is to take me down 
with a jolly set in his mail-coach ; they mean to invite 
you.” 

‘Delicious! Let us get up something wonderful to 
wear Fairy—something so rich and rare that no one will 
dream of reproducing it next year.” 

‘Then let us consult Belcher. Men with light tenors 
are such fellows for knowing all about dress. Belcher 
always chooses my bonnets, and he sings like a dying 
swan. I don’t know how one could get on without 
Belcher.” 

**But you mean to marry Dimsdel, Fairy ?” 

‘How do I know? If nothing better offers. But his 
lungs are weak, and I want to Winter in St. Petersburg.” 

She laughed silently, a mere pretty glitter of eye and 
lip. Rosalind looked down at her admiringly. 

‘*How you do play the men, Fairy! Quant a moi! I 
get into fearful trouble when I undertake double con- 
quests.” 

“You ought to have caught the pace against this, 
Rosie. Belcher is smitten, my dear.”’ 

‘Ugly little wretch !” said Rosalind, with a shrug of 
her superb shoulders. 

‘¢ Well, he swears he’ll enter for the Rosalind stakes, and 
you can’t expect to trot up a second time to such asuperb 
piece of clay as the dear defunct.” 

‘Fairy, you are disgracefully slangy. Poor darling ! 
What a lovely bracelet his miniature on ivory would 
make. And that kind of thing is coming in, on dit.” 

“Yes. I shall get poor old Mosler done and set in my 
ruby bracelet. He’s so ugly, people will think he is a 
fetich to frighten ill-luck away.” 

‘*Florry was quite unique, as grandmamma said, the 
day he proposed—handsome, rich, and sweet-tempered. 
Belcher is very ugly, Fairy.” - ~ 

‘** As if that mattered! Heis the next best parti to that 
dead Adonis, and ‘variety is charming,’ as they say. 
Apropos, he and Dimsdel are bringing some men out to 
lunch on my invitation. Any objection, Rosalind ?” 

‘Charming! We can talk over the dresses for the 
races. Let us goin; I must tell them to ice some cham- 
pagne. Whata pity gramma has the neuralgia, she enjoys 
Dimsdel so much !” 

‘An old lady, if she has dimples and point-lace, is a 
wet blanket,” said Fairy; ‘‘one looks at her and feels pre- 
monitions of wrinkles and false teeth. Besides, Rosie, I 
flatter myself I make the jolliest little chaperone out.” 

«So you do, Fairy. Let us go in; we shall get freckled 
sitting here ; and I want Zella to change my colors ; but I 
cannot and will not wear lavender.” 

‘There is no necessity. You have got to the cerise 
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stage of grief. Come, Fi- 
garo, my sweet doggie, let 
us go in and save our pretty 
white noses from the 
naughty sun.” 





SCENE FIVE.—THE MAIL-COACH. 

Nort a bit of a prig,” said 
Dimsdel. 

‘“‘Then trot him out, mon 
ami,” said Fairy, looking up 
from her silver sandwich- 
case. ‘‘What do you say, 
les autres ?” 

“Oh, yes, let us see him, 
by all means,” cried les 
autres, who always came on 
as chorus to Mrs. Fairy 
Mosler, and Dimsdel good- 
naturedly waved his eye- 
glass and hailed a gentle- 
man standing in the crowd 
which lined Saratoga Lake, 
about the spot where the 
contesting boats were to 
start. 

‘** Hello, Foote ! Step this 
way, will you ?” 

The mail-coach was the 
cynosure of every eye. Such 
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a bank of brilliant lines— 
shimmering silks, lace para- 
sols tossing like daisies on a 
windy lea, tendrils of hair 
blowing loose, pretty faces, 
lovely faces, espiégle faces, 
the lancelike flashing of 
jewels leaping from foams 
of lace, and Belcher blow- 
ing occasional blasts on his 
ae guard’s horn—music which 
Wii made the four spanking 

bays curvet and prance as 
if they trod on the clouds 
in the shafts of the chariot 
of the sun. 

Mr. Foote took off his hat, 
from which floated a pictur- 
esque puggaree, saluting the 
coach as he pushed through 
the crowd toward it. 

Fairy looked curiously 
down at him from her perch 
of honor beside Dimsdel, a 
silver claret-cup in her hand, 
a bonnet which was a mere 
bunch of violets, with emer- 
ald beetles glittering over 
it, and an enslaved youth 
behind painfully held a lace 
parasol over her in a con- 





EGYPTIAN OUT-DOOR OVEN. 
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torted effort to foil the sun’s attempt to wink into those | never felt so down a pit as when Tithonus flung his jockey 


lovely eyes, into which Mr. Foote gazed as he advanced. | and bolted.” 
‘Mr. Foote, Mrs, Mosler. Come, Foote, jump up; you | Dimsdel was so busy with his ribbons and his four met- 
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can manage to hang on somewhere, and we shall have a | tlesome bays, that he failed to notice the sudden ghastly 
jolly view of the races. Don’t care for anything but a | pallor of Mr. Foote’s fine, dark face, and the quiver of 
horse myself ; but we all got confoundedly dipped in that | flame he could not control, as he met Fairy’s glance, into 
line last month. Didn’t we, Mrs. Mosler? By Jove! I! which he stared blankly until Belcher sounded a playful 
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blast in his ear, when he came to himself with a start, 
showed a brilliant set of teeth in a conventional smile, 
chatted with Fairy and Rosalind, who put her superb 
head out of the coach-window to ask for iced claret, made 
a bet or two of gloves with the Dilbré twins, in turquoise 
satin and freely flowing blonde tresses, and then let him- 
self gracefully absorb into the crowd, looking back at 
Fairy to the last. 

Mrs. Mosler’s shrewd glance lost nothing on this earthly 
plane, and her little pink, dewy lips parted in a charming 
smile as innocent as an angel’s. 

“Ts it a conquest ?” mused Fairy, when she discovered 
him, an hour later, staring fixedly at the coach instead of 
the boats flying over the lake, white and electrical-look- 
ing. Their eyes met, and he turned swiftly away. 





‘ " 
SCENE SIX.—‘‘A LA MANOLA.’ 


Famy and Rosalind,—whisper it not in Gath—had a 
cizarette together, a Ja Manola, and what Martha Washing- 
ton would have styled ‘‘a dish of Bohea,” in Rosalind’s 
room after the races, in preparation for the grand hop 
which was to wind up the glories of the day. 

‘What a superb night !” said Fairy. ‘‘It is steeped in 
roseleaves and dew. And, to crown all, I smell a most 
exquisite cigar on the veranda. I can always place a man 
by the scent of his cigar. Come out, Rosalind ; I want to 
see—Hesperus.” 

‘“‘Oh, Iam tired! Iam flesh and blood, not wire and 
fire like you, dear. I shall stay and have another cup of 
tea while Zella brushes my hair.” 

Fairy shrugged her shoulders, lighted another coquef- 
tish rose-scented cigarette, and stepped out through the 
French window. 

The pretty grounds of the hotel were in deep, tender 
shadow. Hesperus, in a blaze of rose and saffron, shook 
out his wings of light like a golden bird ; children darted 
to and fro on the verandas, and-lovers, in shining raiment, 
glimmered, spectre-like, on far rustic benches, or lingered 
over ball and mallet on the croquet-lawn or in the tennis- 
court. 

A gentleman, in smoking gown and slippers, lounged in 
the twilight, and at him, and not at the beauteous Hes- 
perus, glanced Mrs. Mosler, and smiled her pink-lipped, 
baby smile at handsome, dusk-eyed Mr. Foote. 

On his part he turned, uttered a strange exclamation ; 
his cigar dropped from his lips and rolled away, burning 
like a ruby. 

She looked strange enough flitting down to him through 
the shadows, her white wrapper floating round her, her 
fair hair streaming to her knees, her face like a pearl—ra- 
diant and yet indistinct. 

“Oh, I repulse you, do I ?” she thought. 
sieur—only wait !” 

He was a clever man—ciever in Fairy’s own way as well 
as others. 
airy breastworks, pierced her invisible mines, and before 
she simmered and glimmered, like am uncertain star, back 
to Rosalind, she had ‘‘ glamoured ” him to some extent; 
and, though his fine dark eyes still held a furtive look of 
startled observation of her, he had engaged her for three 
valses, promised to lead the cotillion with her, and picked 
her a rose from the dusky vine which hung like a mourn- 
ful sky, bearing a rosy constellation, from colamn to 
column of the veranda. 

The hour for the cotillion came,. but not the man. 

Fairy was secretly frantic. Her little bosom panted 
under its rainbow of jewels ; her cheeks extinguished the 


** Wait, mon- 


But Fairy dug her minute trenches, raised her | 





vainly searching for that dark face and pre-eminently 
graceful form, glowed savagely but beauteously. 

‘‘T should like to be a roman scarf-weaver, with a 
dagger in my belt, and he my lover. HowI should prick 
him !” she thought. 

She felt like snapping Dimsdel’s feeble arm as they 
eddied to and fro in the ‘“‘ Danube Bleu”; and when he 
hummed an impassioned strain to her among the Ascen- 
sion lilies in a shady corner, she could have stamped her 
little satin boot at him, wild with anger at the obduracy 
of the absent Mr. Foote, whom she had determined to 
lead in triumph through the streets of her Rome. 

*‘T am so sorry Mr. Foote is gone!” said Rosalind. ‘TI 
seem to have heard his name before. Now I think of it, 
he was poor Florry’s friend. I wish he had kept me a 
lock of his lovely hair; though, of course, as the poor 
dear was drowned, Mr. Foote couldn’t very well have 


done so. Do you know what took him away so suddenly, 
Fuiry ?” 
‘*No,” said Fairy, savagely, ‘‘ how should I ?” 





‘* By-the-way, dearest ” said Rosalind, dozing mag- 
nificently while Zella removed her ornaments. 

‘* Well, what is it ?” cried Mrs. Mosler, sitting on the 
window-sill, fresh and fair as ‘‘a dove with silver wings.” 
‘* What a sleepy-head you are, Rosie !” 

‘“«T—what is it I have to tell you? Oh, I remember—I 
accepted Dimsdel to-night.” 

**No, you did not, par ma foi !” 

“‘T meant Belcher, Fairy ; but I’m so sleepy to-night I 
quite forgot for the moment which of them it was.” 

** And I refused Dimsdel.” 

‘*Oh, Fairy !” 

‘He is a fool, a fool, a Foo!” cried Mrs. Mosler, in a 
crescendo of spite. 

*‘T thought you did not mind that,” said Rosalind. 

** And I did not—until to-night,” answered Fairy. 





SCENE SEVEN.—IN A SHANTY. 


‘* Havine bought the accursed spot, I’ll make a bonfire 
of it, and prevent its remaining a nerve centre of torment 
tome. Six months of Paris have failed to lay the ghost, 
so I'll try a slow match.” 

It was a wild spot, this miserable shanty, hanging like 
an eagle’s aerie built of sticks, on a hillside tangled with 
ferns and junipers, the sea rolling below on a solitary 
beach, and in the distance a small fishing-village, looking, 
as it lay huddled together, like some gray, inert saurian 
dozing in the sun. 

A shadow fell along the decayed, broken floor—an in- 
distinct shade, for a sullen thunder-cloud had rushed like 
wehe upon the sun, and he turned round quickly. 

“You here ?” he cried, hoarsely, and the drops of per- 
spiration forced themselves on his broad brow. 

She was all in white, a basket of fresh ferns on her arm, 
her lovely, fair hair flowing, half-curl, half-wave, nymph- 
like about her, a more childish freshness and dewy inno- 
cence in her eyes than he had ever noticed in them before. 

On her part, she seemed to share his unreasonable 
panic. The purple eyes slowly widened as she looked at 
him ; the pink, small lips parted, the ghastliness of the 
grave blanched the pearl of the little face. 

Slowly her eyes wandered to the smoky rafters, the tot- 
tering chimney, the ruinous walls, and, with a low cry of 
what seemed horrified recognition, she turned and fled 
down the hillside. 

‘*Mrs. Mosler!” he cried, rushing after. her. ‘ Cui 
bono ?” he said, pausing suddenly. ‘* What drove her here 


touch of rouge sparingly flecked on them; her eyes, | to torture me in éhis spot, of all others, with her likeness 
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to that little creature who lay on these planks, while poor 


Florry and I cut her throat? Ah, me! That secret is 
buried in the deep with the cherished brother of my soul. 
I ought to have known that nutshell of a skiff would play 
him false some time. Well, I shall put a fuse to this 
tinder-box of a shanty, and keep out of the way of that 
pearl-faced little widow—who, by-the-way, seems awfully 
offended about my retreat from Saratoga the other night— 
and thus partly exorcise my ghosts.” 

Nevertheless, the pearl-faced little widow was the first 
person he met on the beach at Long Branch—Dimsdel, the 
faithful, carrying the Maltese terrier; she radiant in a 
blue-and-pink pompadour dress, and Rosalind superb in 
old gold and black, with a majestic sweep of train, over 
which the betrothed Belcher, divorced pro tem. from his 
coach and spanking bays, continually stumbled. 

Fairy beckoned him up, smiling like a flower after rain, 
completely ignoring their rencontre in the shanty ; and she 
twisted him round her little finger and put her spell upon 
him ; and people laughed, wagging their heads, for Mr. 
Foote was not rich—a “detrimental,” match-making 
matrons styled him—and every one knew, or said they 
knew, Fairy Mosler. 

‘* Doose of a shame the way little Mosler is bamboozling 
poor Foote,” said Belcher, the betrothed, to Dimsdel, the 
faithful, a week later. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” said the faithful, mournfully, 
*‘that it’s neck and neck with them in love with him, as 
much as t’other way, you know.” 

**Then you’re distanced, poor old fellow.” 

“T’ll never stop while there’s a breath in me,” said 
Dimsdel, pluckily. ‘I’ve seen a horse rushed in at the 
last moment by a good jockey.” 

‘*But where’s your jockey ?” asked Belcher, staring. 

Dimsdel’s jaw fell. 

**T never thought of that,” he admitted. 





SCENE EIGHT.—A SCAR AND NO SCAR. 


‘¢Farry, my darling, I have a friend below. 
troduce him ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Mosler, graciously. 
friends, except women, are mine, monsieur.” 

“Fairy,” said Mr. Foote, rather sadly, “you are ca- 
pricious, I hear. Can I be sure of you ?” 

Fairy shivered with anger. 

‘When a women of the world loves, she certainly does 
not under disadvantages. ‘Trust me in all, or trust me 
not at all.’” 

‘As Vivian said to Merlice,” replied Mr. Foote, who 
was as cynical as Fairy herself. 

Fairy rose, made him a fine courtesy, and sat down 
again. 

‘“What a blessing good breeding is! It helps one to 
keep one’s temper. You are looking happy as well as 
handsome to-day, Alfred. Tell me, do J make you 
happy ?” 

‘* Without you,” he said, with a tender smile, ‘‘ I should 
not be happy, even to-day.” 

Fairy blushed frankly and prettily as a sixteen-year-old 
village maiden ; the first earnest love of her life was puri- 
fying and exalting her womanhood. 

‘* Papa and Polly arrived this morning,” she called after 
him ; but he never heard her, and when he returned with 
his friend, he playfully—a new mood for him—whirled 
her “‘Sleepy Hollow chair,” over the back of which 
gleamed her little golden head, round on its castors. 

“Fairy, this is the brother of my heart ; Fairy, the sea 


May I in- 


‘* Your 





has given up its dead. 
thought drowned.” 

She raised her head and looked from Mr. Foote’s dusky 
comeliness to the other’s sunny, glittering, aquiline 
beauty, and threw up her little hands helplessly. 

Florian recoiled ; but as she sprang up, wavering and 
swaying and about to fall, he caught her in his arms, and 
a great flush ran over his face.and throat. 

‘** Phil,” he said, trembling, ‘is his your Fairy ? You 
might have told me, old fellow.” 

‘**T warned you the likeness was something wonderful. 
Give her to me, Florry, and ring for some one; she is 
fainting.” 

“This is no mere likeness!” cried Florian, fiercely. 
“Great heavens, Phil! who should know her again if I 
did not—I, with my life-blood in her veins ?” 

He did not lay her on the sofa, or give her into Phil’s 
arms ; his seemed to grow round her, and she moved upon 
his breast and fixed her amethyst eyes upon him with a 
glance never seen in Mrs. Mosler’s purple orbs, involun- 
tarily putting her hand to her throat, as they slowly 
turned on Mr. Foote’s magnificent dark head, bent closely 
over her. His eyes followed the movement. 

“This is not Fairy,” he said, stupefied. 

On the satin gleaming throat shone a faint cicatrice 
never seen on Mrs. Mosler’s faultless little neck. 

Florian bent lower and lower, until his lips touched the 
mystery’s golden hair. 

‘**You—you know me ?” he said, flushing and paling. 
You remember ?” 

“Nien! Pollie, what is this?” cried Fairy, dramati- 
cally, pausing at the door, with dilated eyes fixed on this 
tableau. 

Pollie flew from Florian’s arms into Mrs. Mosler’s. 

‘Oh, Fairy, hat is the man who bought my body to— 
to cut up.” 

‘Your presumaply dead body, goosie!” said Fairy. 
**Oh, Phil !” 

“Tt was all strictly professional,” said Mr. Foote. 
‘Fairy, don’t think too badly of me. I think the most 
hopeless moment of my life was when she woke from her 
deathlike trance under the dissecting-knife, and I thought 
Thad cut her throat when she relapsed into that fearful 
swoon. Pollie, my little unknown sister-to-be, won’t you 
forgive me? Think of all I have endured, never hearing 
of your rescue or Florry’s here—two deaths bearing my 
soul to the ground.” 

“Poor Phil!” said Fairy’ 
rectly." 


This is Florian Tempest, whom I 


‘*Pollie, forgive him di- 
* * * * 


A sudden swirl of silken train, a billow of perfume, the 
chirrup of Dimsdel’s and Belcher’s voices, and enter Rosa- 
lind, in delicious raiment of creamy satin, with hand- 
wrought violets dropping over it, a bonnet almost divine 
in its lace and marabout bridiness ; Belcher good-humor- 
edly carrying the terrier, himself as tight about the legs 
and as trimly ‘‘horsey” in his ensemble as usual ; and 
Dimsdel carrying a huge bouquet intended as an offering 
to Mrs. Mosler. 

Rosalind gave a contralto shriek, but remembered the 
proprieties in time to clutch with conjugal devotion her 
husband’s little arm. 

‘Tt is not a ghost, is it? 
drowned while out boating. 
salts, darling.” 

Florian blushed, laughed, and stole a glance at his 
mystery, whose golden hair was hiding her burning 
cheeks. 

“T staid out of the way, Mrs. Belcher. 


Florian, we heard you were 
Horatio, my—my smelling- 


Not one but my 
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banker knew I was living until this morning, when I burst 
in on Phil here, and took him by storm. By-the-way, I 
read your marriage in the paper. Let me congratulate 
you.” 

He shook Belcher’s little hands until the small man 
reeled again. 

“You are not awfully angry ?” murmured Rosalind, 
getting comfortably upright again. 

Florian stole another glance at Pollie. 

“No; Lalways suspected, Mrs. Belcher, that you were 
tolerably heartwhole where I was concerned. I have no 
right to grumble if my test proved me correct in that 
idea.” 

The story had to be retold to the newcomers, to whom 
it was perfectly new, Pollie’s adventure having been 
hushed up by her father, who could not bear to hear even 
a whisper about that dreadful time of double peril to his 
darling when she had been stolen from her premature 
grave to meet another death more appalling. 

‘*You rather lost your head, Phil,” said Florian, when, 
with many blushes and much stammering, he had related 
all in due order. 

It struck Belcher to say something brilliant. 

“And you lost your heart, eh ? Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘“*T can’t allow such innuendoes,” cried Fairy. ‘‘No one 
must say things and put ideas into people’s heads.” 

‘*Doosid queer little thing, to say I ever put ideas into 
people’s heads,” said Belcher to Dimsdel, as they lounged 
on the piazza at moonrise. 

The ghostly rustle of a dress, and a man’s measured 





footsteps passed on the walk below—Pollie and Florian 
Tempest, his beautiful head bent close to hers. 

‘‘ What odds that it comes off !” said Dimsdel, nodding 
after them. 

‘‘ Ninety to nine,” said Belcher. ‘‘Don’t like her to 
say I put ideas in people’s heads, though—awful responsi- 
bility on a fellow’s shoulders.” 

“‘T don’t fancy it’s easy to put ideas in people’s heads,” 
returned Dimsdel, consolingly. ‘‘ No fellow can put any 
in mine !” 

Which was certainly true. 








ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE KITCHENS. 
By Nog, RUTHVEN. 


Cooxery has been aptly defined as ‘‘ the preparation of 
food by dressing, compounding, and the application of 
heat.”” Posidonius was of opinion that the culinary 
art followed immediately the discovery of fire, and that it 
was at first an imitation of the natural process of mastica- 
tion and digestion. 

There are frequent allusions to cookery in the Bible, 
and in the oldest writing of all nations. In the East, the 
land of spices, the taste was first tempted by carefully 
wrought compositions and condiments, and the first great 
feasts were given. It was the custom of the ancient 
Egyptians, as at present in Oriental and tropical climates, 
to cook the meat as soon as killed, with the view of having 
it tender. Beef and goose constituted the principal 
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ROMAN KITCHEN UTENSILS FOUND IN ENGLAND, 


part of the animal food, though the kid, goat, gazelle, 
duck, teal and quail were also well known. Mutton was 
excluded from a Theban table, and Plutarch says that no 
Egyptians except the Lycopolites would eat the flesh of 
sheep. The blood of animals was frequently received 
into a vase for the purposes of cookery, and black pud- 
dings were popular in Egypt, as they afterward were in 
modern Europe, to the horror of the Moslems. 

Large supplies of fish were obtained from the Nile and 
Lake Meeris, and were brought to the table whole, 
boiled or fried, the tails and fins being removed. Herodo- 
tus says that no Egyptian would taste the head of any 
species of animal. 
The vegetables 
which abound in 
Egypt made a large 
part of the ordin- 
ary food. They 
were eaten raw, 
stewed, boiled or 
roasted in ashes. 
Bread was made 
either of wheat or 
of barley, and the 
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cover where the animal had been divided. To invent a 
popular cake or a piquant sauce was a worthy object of 
ingenuity and erudition. Aristoxenus, after many trials, 
succeeded in a peculiar way of seasoning hams ; which 
were hence called Aristoxanians ; as afterward the Roman 
Aspicius, one of the three gastronomers of that name, de- 
vised a sort of cakes, which were termed Aspicians. 
Nearly all the Athenian dishes were prepared with a 
mixture of asafetida or rue ; and one of the most popu- 
lar was a composition of cheese, garlic and eggs. The 
Greeks and Romans extracted delicacies from the tough 
membraneous parts of the matrices of sows, the flesh cf 
young asses and 
young hawks, and 
from a great variety 
of seafish, as the 
dogfish, starfish, 
porpoises, seals, 
and especially from 
two species termed 
eschinus and glocis- 
cus. The Syracus- 
ans were especially 
noted for their 





dough was some- 
times kneaded with 
the feet in a wooden bowl on the ground. Pastry was 
made to represent any object, according to the fancy of 
the confectioner, and was sprinkled with seeds of caraway, 
cumin or sesame. 

The Greeks raised every department of cookery to a 
high art. . In the Homeric age royal personages prepared 
their own meats. Menelaus, at the marriage feast of Her- 
mione, placed before the guests with his own hands the 
roasted side of an ox. Achilles, with the assistance of 
Patroclus, feasted the Argive leaders upon the shoulders of 
lambs, a fat doe, and a succulent pig, which was broiled 
on live coals, and garnished with the entrails of oxen ; 
dishes, according to Athenseus, ‘‘ consecrated to the gods, 
and used at all the feasts of the brave.” 

They were contented in that age with plain roasts, 
seldom broiling their meat or dressing it with sauces. 
Professional cooks had come into existence before the 
age of Pericles. They 
could serve up a whole 
pig dexterously boiled 
on one side, roasted on 
the other, and stuffed 
with flavored and spiced 
thrushes, eggs and vari- 
ous delicacies, so that 
the guest could not dis- 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COOKS SALTING FISH. 





culinary successes, 
while the Spartans, 
despising luxury of all kinds, had the term of reproach, 
‘To live like a Syracusan.” 

A certain sybarite, after tasting the Lacedwemonian 
black broth, declared himself no longer astonished that 
the Spartans were so fearless of Geath in battle, since the 
pains of dissolution were preferable to those of existence 
on such execrable food. 

The ‘‘ gastrology ” of Archestratus, a culinary philoso- 
pher of Syracuse, became the authoritative creed of 
Greek epicures. It was a favorite exercise of accom- 
plished cooks, when rare and choice fish were wanting, 
to imitate their flavors, taste and form so closely from in- 
ferior varieties that the most experienced gourmand could 
not distinguish the fraud. The Greeks excelled in sweet- 
meats ; the Ro- 


mans, in the Te eT 
lid |i 
dishes, Under (—amill 


the Roman Em- 
pire luxurious 
gluttonies were 
indulged in at 
almost fabul- 
ous cost. The 
common Ro- 
man delicacies 
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were pheasants, beccaficoes, quails, partridge, oysters, 
sea-eels, and Cecubian and Falerian wines. The special 
dishes and ‘their delectable surroundings shall form the 
subject of a future article, for I shall now descend for a 
little into the savory realms of the kitchen. 

Brillat Savarin—peace be to his ashes !—has left us 
three aphorisms, all as piquantas his own unrivaled cook- 
ery : “The universe is intended for life, and everything 
that lives feeds ’’; ‘‘ The destinies of nations depend upon 
the manner in which such nations are nourished ’”’; and 
“ Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what you are.” 
To these may be added the somewhat irreverent remark 
of an irate sybarite: ‘‘The Lord sends us meat, but the 
devil sends us cooks,” and we have the entire philosophy 
of the kitchen compressed into the smallest possible com- 
pass, 

The kitchen ‘“ battery” of to-day, however formidable, 
is but the battery, in scarcely different shape, of the Greek 
and Roman swell cuisine. The point of departure of 
kitchen utensils, like the point of departure of almost 
everything, is as simple as it is natural, using the word 
natural in its most etymological sense. Before seeking 
to produce what he requires, the human being commences 
by casting an interrogating glance at his surroundings, 
and by requesting of Dame Nature a spirited collabora- 
tion ; Art takes but a secondary place, and is only born ; 
where Nature has gradually yielded to pressing require- 
ments. 

Food becomes more agreeable when cooked, and to cook 
it requires the action of fire. The origin of fire is too 
well known to dwell upon it here. The action of fire 
leads to implements that will cook food without burning 
it up. We now start upon the road of a new industry, 
that of pottery. At the same moment Art pays us a 
little visit. A power has to be created. ‘The first pot- 

teries,” says Alfred’ Maury, “‘were made in molding clay 
upon shells or hard fruit, and it is thus that the vases in 
the Fiji Islands and certain tribes of North American 
Indians were manufactured.” 

After a while the art imagination became excited, and 
as clay proved plastic the molders indulged their tastes, 
fantastic and otherwise. We have fire, but the question 
of preserving or exciting it now comes on the tapis. 
It is here that the bellows steps in. Do we owe this in- 
strument to the Scythians ? Herodotus speaks of a tube 
of bone which the slaves were compelled to blow through. 
The forge-bellows dates from remote antiquity; the 
Egyptians were intimately acquainted with it. Near to 
Thebes a decoration shows us leathern sacks furnished 
with long tubes, which could be filled by means of cords 
drawn by men’s hands, then pressed, to exclude the air, by 
the feet of the blowers. A lamp in terra-cotta, in the col- 
lection of Licetus, is in the form of the bellows of to-day. 

Being now in possession of the art of producing and 
disciplining fire, we arrive at its special duties in connection 
with the kitchen. Where does the true kitchen fire com- 
mence? With three stones placed in the side of a path, 
in the interior of a tent or a hut, to sustain a vessel over 
the flame. Such is the point of departure of this family 
centre in antiquity, which both poesy and religion have 
consecrated over and over again. ‘Fire extinct, family 
extinct,” was a familiar saying amongst the ancients. 
When Ulysses appealed to Alcinoiis, he was seated ‘‘ close 
to the fire, in the cinders of the fire.” 

The cookery of primitive man and woman was of the 
simplest form, consisting of corn rudely pounded, and 
of cakes as rudely baked. African and American Indians 
used similar means, with the luxurious addition of a roast 


by means of stakes, or a crossed stake on forked branches, 





A primitive oven consisted of a hole dug in the ground 
and lined with stones. In this cavity a fire was lighted, 
and when the wood was consumed the ashes were scooped 
ont and pressed down with a thin, flat stone, the meat 
laid in, and a piece of turf placed on the top to retain the 
heat. This plan was common among the Indians, and is 
described in Bollandust’s Lives of the Irish Saints. A flat 
stone, supported at each side, and a fire beneath, gave a 
pan for cooking cakes or frying meat. In the East, fire 
was put in an earthenware cone, and the dough laid on 
the outside to bake. 

Boiling was done in this country and in Europe in early 
times by putting the meat into earthen jars of water, and 
dropping in stones which had already been heated by fire. 
The primitive knives were of stone, and the spoons, of 
horn, shell or cocoanut-shell. 

Upon these fire-stones let us construct some separa- 
tions by means of bricks, disposed so as to create cells 
open in front to hold the vessels, while the brick of sepa- 
ration serves to sustain upon their sides the utensils on 
the fire, and we have the stove—a stove identical with 
that discovered in the Pansa dwelling at Pompeii. 

The imprudent demand of Olympion in the Casino of 
Plautus, ‘‘ Upon my soul, mistress, sooner fling me into 
a hot stove and there bake me like a biscuit,” showed _that 
the ancients made constant use of this necessary instru- 


ment. The Greeks and Romans used dishes with heaters 
attached. The kitchens were invariably situated’ at some 


distance from the ériclinium. It was necessary to traverse 
courts and long porticoes to arrive from one to the other, 
hence the necessity for heated vessels. Some of these 
united to great elegance of form the still more precious 
qualities of decoration. Some were, in themselves, port- 
able furnaces. I do not refer to the brasiers with which 
the ancients heated their apartments, and from which the 
brasero of the Spaniards descends in a direct line ; I con- 
fine myself solely to those which were used in the cooking 
and preparation of food. Some of these heating-dishes, 
found at Pompeii, are of exquisite beauty and admirabic 
workmanship. Their ornamentations consist of feet im- 
itating the paws of animals ; the claws of birds, handles 
and taps representing bizarre heads, the head being the 
facet ; busts of handsome women, flowers, fruits, etc., etc. 
Some of these dishes were miniature citadels, with crene- 
lated walls and flanking towers, the fire being placed in 
each of the four towers. 

Now that we have bowed to fire, and its direct descend- 

ants furnaces, brasiers and heating-dishes, the moment 
has arrived for introducing nourishment, and the vessels 
devoted to its preparation. Ifwe are to credit Herodotus, 
whose dicta have been confirmed by numerous graphic 
documents, the Egyptians possessed a very varied kitchen 
battery. We encounter caldrons, vessels of every de- 
scription, pastry-molds, plates with and without raised 
rims, pots of fancy shapes, molds in the shape of birds, 
beasts and fishes, pans, stewpans, dippers, strainers, 
spoons, knives, but never a fork. The Egyptians were in 
thorough accord in this respect with the Greeks and 
fomans. The ancients appear to have had a particular 
predilection in favor of the custom of eating with the 
This is a tradition which our children piously 
preserve, to the despair of their fond mammas, Poor 
babes ! they have powerful precedenis. 

We know but little of the kitchens of the Assyrians or 
Persians. The graphic monuments which represent those 
people at table exhibit the drinking more than the eating, 
and we have nothing distinct enongh to show us their 
dishes. That their kitchens did yeoman’s service goes 
without saying, but the fare was all substantial, and 
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minus the delicacies demanding the services of an elabor- 
ate battery. 

Let me take the readers of the Popunar Monraty into 
a Pompeian kitchen—that of the Questor—while in “full 
blast.”” Opposite the door, though invisible to the reader, 
is asemicircular water-trough ; to the right, also invisible, 
a stairway leads to the larder. On the right, by the side 
of the stairway, is a door leading to a second apartment, 
doubtless a back kitchen. Now, it becomes necessary for 
imagination, held in rein by archeology, to come to our aid. 
From the ceiling are suspended crocks containing herbs, 
dried fruits and condiments in readiness when called upon. 
On the floor are familiar ribs of beef, a calf’s head, a mon- 
ster lobster reposing on several kinds of fish, and beneath 
the shade of a basket overflowing with vegetables. On 
the left, as we enter, is a sort of dresser groaning with 
large vessels ; above it hanging by the wall a hare, a bird, 
and a necklace of sausages. Around the walls are kitchen 
implements. A cook on her knees in the centre of the 
kitchen is engaged in blowing a bellows ; the tripod be- 
neath which the fire glows containing some especially 
piquant dish. On the right two other cooks are busy 
with stewpans over the furnace, while a man enters with 
a tray laden with minor measures, the ‘‘ harmless neces- 
sary dog” greeting him fawningly. Mark the vessels 
with holes, These are for eggs. Bottles in glass are here, 
and bottle-holders in earth for containing oil. Compare 
this kitchen battery with that of Mr. Dives Goldendish, of 
No. 10,000 Fifth Avenue, New York, and save that there 
is a greater display of brass, where is the difference ? 


SPONGES. 


Conrrast cannot go much further externally perhaps 
than between the fine sponges used in our baths and 
‘*Venus’s Flower-basket,” as we generally see them ; the 
one an irregular-shaped elastic lump, which no amount of 
pressure ean injure ; the other, a symmetrical cornucopia 
of spun-glass lace in appearance (if the reader will be 
pleased to imagine such a thing), and so brittle that a 
slight tap makes a hole in its elegant network, or breaks 
off a plait of its tender frilling. 

And yet both are sponges! No wonder if those who 
hear the statement for the first time desire some explana- 
tion ; those who do not, indeed, must have their intellects 
blunted by that vile habit of indifference which takes all 
the wonderful things in the world for granted, as matters 
of course. And, happily for outside inquirers, the people 
best qualified to give explanations are generally readiest 
to do so. I am indebted to our great spongiologist, Dr. 
Bowerbank, for the correctness of the statements which 
follow. 

In the first place, then, neither of the forms in question 
are the sponges as we should see them if we were fishes 
and could watch them growing. The irregular lump of 
Turkey sponge, and the spun glass cornucopia are equally 
only skeletons of what once had life, and that life animal 
life, though in the lowest condition with which we are ac- 
quainted. For even in Zoophytes you can point to a 
visible organized animal or animals, and say, ‘‘ Here it is,” 
or “‘ Here they are,” bodies possessing members, however 
few in number and simple in construction—tentacles 
and a stomach, at least. But such is not the case with 
these sponges. The seat of life with them is a glutinous 
matter about the consistence ot white of egg, more or less 
yellow or brown intent which surrounds and permeates 
the sponge mass as if it had been steeped therein. This 
is called sorcode, from its bearing somewhat the same re- 





lation to the sponge skeleton that our flesh does to our 
bones, the word being derived from one signifying flesh. 
Furthermore, the vital substance is held en position by a 
dermal membrane—in other words, an enveloping skin, 
which, with the sarcode, often hides the skeleton from 
sight, so that in all probability a specimen of Venus’s 
Flower-basket would not in a living state look much more 
shapely than a lump of Turkey sponge, though it would 
be narrower and of a brighter color. Its sarcode, as far as 
has been observed, is amber-colored, while that of Turkey 
sponge is of a light fawn. 

Here, then, is a structure common to both, and a sort of 
life differing from all others we know of, and peculiar to 
sponges only—a bond of union, therefore, between the 
extreme species we have been talking about and all other 
varieties besides. 

Now, then, for the points of difference, which are strik- 
ing enough. The Turkey sponge is elastic and com- 
pressible to any extent; the Venus’s Flower-basket is 
rigid and brittle. That is to say, their skeletons are so. 
How is this ? 

Well, thus: The skeletons of sponges consist in all 
cases of innumerable interlacing fibres ; but these fibres 
differ in their chemical nature, and consequently in their 
texture. Some are horny (corneous), others flinty (sili- 
ceous), others, limy (calcareous), And the horny-fibred 
(fibro-corneous) skeletons are elastic, while the flinty- 
fibred (fibro-siliceous) are rigid. Of the third sort are 
certain pretty little white sponges ((rantias) looking like 
pieces of frosted silver, which grow on seaweed round 
our shores. 

But this is not all ; sponge skeletons are either simple 
or compound, i.e., they are either entirely fibro-corneous, 
for instance, or there are found distributed among the 
fibres and in the carcode certain needle-like crystaline 
bodies, called spicwa (thorns), which are always either 
siliceous or calcareous, and the presence of many of which 
effectually prevents a sponge from being used to wash 
with. 

Now, of these varieties of skeletons, that of the Turkey 
sponge is, as will be readily supposed, the first, horny- 
fibred (fibro-corneous), and it is simple—that is, it has no 
needle-shaped spicula lurking in its fibres ready to eome 
out and work their way into the flesh of the bather. On 
the other hand, the skeleton of the flower-basket is flinty 
(fibro-siliceous). 

But sponge skeletons do not differ in texture only. 
The innumerable interlacing fibres of which they are com- 
posed are quite differently arranged in different species, 
and thus interminable varieties of network are produced. 
In Euplectella, the fibres form a layer of lace-work, whose 
pattern the Honiton artisans might envy ; while in the 
Turkey sponge the delicate horny threads axe connected 
and joined together, without reference to pattern, until a 
porous mass full of holes and passages is the result. And 
yet the general principle of formation is the same. 

tegarding sponges as apolypiferous zoophytes, Dr. 
Grant has pointed out certain principles of analysis on 
which they may be grouped, according to the arrange- 
ment of the horny fibres, the calcareous and siliceous 
spicule, and the distribution and formation of their pores 
and orifices, 

I. Groups of which the constituent structure is known. 

Spongia.—Mass soft, elastic, more or less irregular in 
shape, very porous, traversed by many tortuous canals, 
which terminate at the surface in distinct orifices. Sub- 
stance cf the skeleton cartilaginous, fibres anastomosed in 
all directions, without any earthy spicula. 

lalcispongia (Blainville).—Mass rigid or slightly elastic, 
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of irregular form, porous, traversed by irregular canals, 
which terminate on the surface in distinct orifices ; skele- 
ton cartilaginous, fibres strengthened by calcareous spi- 
cula, often tri-radiate. 
Halispongia (Blainville).—Mass 
friable, irregular, porous, tr 
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more 


iwersed by tortuous irregular 


or less rigid or | 


canals, which terminate at the surface in distinct orifices ; 


substance cartilaginous, fibres strengthened by siliceous | 


spicula, generally fusiform or cylindrical. 

Spongiila (Lamarck).—Mass more or less rigid or friable, 
irregular, porous, but not furnished with regular orifices 
or internal canals. 

II, Groups depending on characters of surface or general 
figure. 

Geodia (Lamarck).—Fleshy mass, tuberous, irregular, 
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fistulous, ending in a large rounded pit, and composed 
entirely of a reticulated tissue. 

Eudea (Lamouroux ).— Mass filiform, attenuated, sub- 
pedicellate at one end, enlarged and rounded at the other, 
with a large terminal pit ; surface reticulated by irregular 
lacunze, minutely porous. 

Halirrhoa (Lamouroux).—Mass turbinated, nearly regu- 
lar, circular or lobate ; surface porous ; a large central pit 
on the upper face. 

Happalimus (Lamouroux).—Mass fungiform, pedicel- 
late below, expanding conically, with a central pit above ; 
surface porous and irregularly excavated. 

Cnemidium (Goldfuss).—Mass turbinate, sessile, com- 
posed of close fibres and horizontal canals, diverging 
from the centre to the circumference ; a central pit on 
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hollow within, externally incrusted by a porous envelope, 
which bears a series of orifices in a small tubercular space. 

Caloptychium (Goldfuss).—Mass fixed, pedicled, the 
upper part expanded, agariciform, concave and radiato- 
porose above, flat and radiato-sulcate below ; substance 
fibrous, Fossils from the chalk of Westphalia. 


Siphonia (Parkinson).—Mass polymorphous, free or | 


fixed, ramose or simple, concave or fistulous above, 
porous at the surface, and ‘penetrated by anastomosing 
canals, which terminate in sub-radiating orifices within 
the cup. 

Myrmecium (Goldfuss).—Mass sub-globula, sessile, of a 
close fibrous texture, forming ramified canals which ra- 
diate from the base to the circumference. Summit with a 
central pit. 

Scyphia (Oken).—Mass cylindrical, simple or branched, 


the upper surface, cariose in the exterior and radiate at 
the margin. 

Ierea (Lamouroux).—Mass ovoid, sub-predicellate, 
finely porous ; pierced on the upper part by many orifices, 
the terminations of the internal tubes. 

Tethium (Lamarck).—Mass sub-globose, tuberose, com- 
posed of a cariose firm substance, strengthened by abun- 
dance of siliciary spicula, fasciculated, and diverging from 
the centre to the circumference. 

As specimens of this interesting class of creatures we 
give illustrations of several. The glass sponge is woven 
in the most beautiful manner imaginable. The delicate 
and fragile glass threads are woven in and out; first at 
right angles, then crossways, and then interweaving the 
whole to make it stronger. As the little animalcules ad- 
yance, they gradually lengthen their glass palace, and 
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give it, at the same time, a most graceful tint. The top | sponge. Many of these glass-like threads are barbed like 
has a cover of glass with fringed edges. But, as though | fishhooks, and give the whole fabric firmer hold upon the 
they had some idea of beauty, these glass sponges orna- | bottom of the sea. 
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A CHILIAN LADY ATTIRED FOR MASS, 


ment their homes with strange but elegant little flounces, Now, the elegant and beautiful structure is enveloped 

with edges gathered into frills of great grace. At the | with a gelatinous coat, and moored in the mud. So 

lower end of the cornucopia is a dense mass of threads of | fragile do these look, that we scarcely dare at first to 

spun glass, which serve as anchoring-cables for the! touch them, for fear of doing them injury. But, 
Vol. XV., No. 648, 5 
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becoming braver, we find them quite strong and not so 
easily broken. 
Such is some of the beauty which is hidden in those im- 





(A) MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF SPONGE-FIBRE; (B) A FIBRE, 
SHOWING THE SOLID STRUCTURE, GREATLY MAGNIFIED, 


mense depths, and which only the dredge can bring to 
the light of day. 

Other glass sponges will require but a passing word. 
They are of various shapes. One dredged up in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, a few years ago, at a depth of nearly 4,000 
feet, resembled a sphere surrounded with a narrow rim, 
or zone, of delicate, glass-like threads. The framework of 
these glass sponges is all intricately woven, as in the case 
of Venus’s flower-basket, and nearly all are anchored in 
the mud at the bottom of the sea. 

We show also a sponge growing on seaweed, the Iphi- 
tica panacea and the Spongia cyma, as well as that known 
by the name of Neptune’s Cup. 

The best varieties of Turkey sponge, as is well known, 
are soft and velvety to touch. Squeeze one, and it shrinks 
in dimension ; the grasp unloosed, it springs back to its 
original form ; it is thus resilient and elastic to a degree. — 
Its lightness is a most appreciable quality. A morsel 
placed on the tongue yields no distinct taste ; chewed or 
pressed between the teeth, according to the sort of 
sponge does it seem fibrous, or stringy, or coarse and 
gritty from the sand and foreign particles retained within 
it. Cast it into water ; at first it floats freely, but by de- 
grees absorbs the fluid, settles down and ultimately sinks. 
It is thus remarkably “ porous” and absorbent, and, as 
the phrase runs, “is porous as a sponge.” 

As a body, nevertheless, it is opaque, though thin slices 
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charcoal-like matter is left. Meantime there arises from 
it a strong, disagreeable odor, very similar to that pro- 
duced by the imperfect burning of hair. Neither cold 
nor boiling water, alcohol, ether, ammonia, nor, indeed, 
most chemical reagents, reduce sponge-fibre to a soluble 
consistence ; even the strongest acids and alkalis act npon 
it only slowly, so that in this respect it is a very resistant 
body. 

As regards its own chemical composition, analysis shows 





(A) Cup-shaped variety ; (B) Honeycomb Sponge ; (c) Toilet Sponge; 
(D) Bahama Sponge, partly in sections, showing projecting 
extremities and internal tubular character. 


OUTER SURFACE OF SPONGES OF DIFFERENT SORTS, ALL 
NATURAL SIZES, 


that silk and sponge scarcely differ in composition. A 
peculiar substance called ‘“fibroin” enters largely into 
the constitution of the sponge of commerce. Neither this 
substance, nor anything in the slightest degree resembling 
it, is found in any plant. 

We thus learn that sponge, in its physical properties 
alone, might be of a fibrous, vegetable nature, but chem- 
ically it exhibits phenomena and composition akin to 
what are attributed to belong to animal bodies, 





VARIOUS FORMS OF SPONGE SPICULES, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED, 


transmit light, like shavings of horn, while a flood of light 
passes through the openings and vacant spaces, whatso- 
ever be the direction of the cut. Apply flame to a small 
portion. It does not burn brightly, but frizzles, singes or 
chars, according to the intensity of the heat. If this is 
great, a pellicle of metallic lustre, or light fragment of 


PIECE OF SPONGE SHOWING OUTGOING WATER-CURRENTS, 


In its mechanical construction, an examination of the 
specimen before us shows that the sponge combines the 
maximum of lightness, delicacy and strength, with an 
architecture wonderfully adapted to fulfill a combination 
of purposes. 

The much-vaunted skill, handicraft and genius of our 
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engineers may here take a lesson from mother Nature in 
one of her humblest efforts. 

Under the microscope a thin slice of the sponge consists 
of meshwork of solid yellow interlacing threads. In the 
best Turkey sponges these are very fine, averaging one- 
ninechundredth of an inch in diameter. They are usually 
uniform in size, though occasionally one of double the 
size of the rest is found. Such fibres contain flinty, 
needle-shaped bodies, termed spicules. These spicules 
are not found on the sponges of commerce, but are very 
important in others. 

The sponge combines the strength and elegance of a 
spider’s web with the lightness and close packing of a 
silkworm’s cocoon. Though sponges differ in struc- 
ture all are formed to permit the passage of water. In the 
cup-shaped sponges there are in the hollow great holes 
leading down, and the outside of the ¢up is full of pin- 
holes, leading obliquely down. The sponge of trade is 
sometimes called the honeycomb sponge, from the way 
openings are arrayed over the whole surface. The spaces 
between these large openings are full of pin-holes, and 
the sustaining tissue is formed of reticular web. Peaks of 
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DIAGRAM OF INTERIOR SPONGE-CHANNELS, AND WATER-CURRENTS 
FOLLOWING DIRECTION OF ARROWS ; WITH HERE AND THERE 
CILIARY CHAMBERS, 

a felty substance stand out, especially around the large | 

apertures. Sometimes a large hole is surrounded by 

smaller ones, forming a kind of star. In the Bahama 
sponges the fibre is coarse, brittle and bristly, the chan- 
nels are parallel, and the fibres run up into a kind of brush. 

The communicating passages of fine network are the best 

possible arrangement for capillary attraction, and hence 

the sponge is constantly sucking in water. In the live 
sponge the currents proceed from a different cause, how- 
ever, 

When taken from the sea, the sponge has a dirty, slimy 
appearance, with an odor of shellfish. Few holes are 
seen, being concealed in a glutinous substance. This is 
the soft part of the living animal, or group of animals. It 
is a delicate jelly that runs off from the skeleton in death, 
or dries like glue on the fibre. When examined in an 
aquarium, currents of water run in through the small 
pores, and after traversing the sponge are ejected from the 
large holes. Where sponges grow near low water-mark, 
all the orifices close as the tide retires, and open on its 
return. 

Most naturalists attribute these currents to ciliary 
motion. The cilia are hairlike filaments, which keep 
nudulating, and set up a current. In the sponge the 
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cilia are in deep-seated chambers or dilatations of the 
canals. ‘These chambers are encircled with flask-shaped 
cells sunk in the gelatinous substance, a cilium protrud- 
ing from each cell. These cells are microscopic animals, 
each endowed with a vitality of its own, and resembling 








(A) DIAGRAM OF CILIARY CHAMBER; AND (B 10 F) SPONGE 


ANIMALCULES OR CILIATED CELLS FROM 
SPECIES OF SPONGES, 


DIFFERENT 
ALL HIGHLY MAGNIFIED, 

the animalcules of our ponds. Thus the sponge is a colony 
of individuals, held together by a substance like the white 
of an egg, and in some kinds by fibre or spicules. 

Arranged in recesses like bottles in a bin (A as above), 
these sponge-cells ply their cilia, and draw tlie water 
through the substance. The action of the cilia makes the 
current set in through the small holes, yet living objects 
sometimes are drawn in. 

Professor Huxley compares the sponge to a kind of 
subaqueous city, where the people are arranged about the 
streets in such a manner that each can easily appropriate 
his food from the water as it passes along. 

Both as a mechanical and physiological apparatus, 
sponge simplicity contrasts with the complications in- 
volved among the higher animals. Of blood there is none, 
neither intricate mechanism of heart, arteries, and such 
like ; still the function of circulation is effectually per- 
formed, and nourishment-bearing fluid—water—brought 
into proximity with every part of the frame. Lungs, gills, 
etc., are dispensed with, yet the equivalent of respiration 
takes place by the constant renewal of the sea-water ; for 
oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid given off. Then, as 
to the function of secretion, and the excretion or giving off 
of waste products : skin, with its sweat-glands and other 
accessories, and kidneys, etc., to boot, are not brought into 





WINTER-BUD OB GEMMULE OF SPONGILLA (A) IN NATURAL CON- 
DITION, AND (B) PREPARED WITH NITRIC ACID TO SHOW ITs 
SPICULAR COAT. BOTH HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


requisition, yet much refuse is eliminated. The func- 
tions of digesting its food and absorbing it into the gen- 
eral structure proceed, without stomach, gut, or glands to 
pour out a solvent. The food-particles come haphazard 
with the current, and here and there get entangled among 
the jelly body-substance, which imbibes such minute 
molecules as may be solvent in the slimy fluid, and allows 
It may here be asked—is there any 
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SPONGE GROWING AMONG SEAWEED. 
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GLASS SPONGE DBEDGED UP AT GIBRALTAB 


nervous influence guiding and controlling selection of the 
atoms, acting on the general contraction of the slimy 
flesh or movement of cilia, ete? None whatsoever! At 
least, no trace of anything approaching nervous elements 
has hitherto been discovered, under the highest powers of 
our microscopes, and other 
means of research. 

Among the lowest forms of 
animals, the sponges included, 
processes of reproduction an- 
alogous to those of vegetables 
are not of unfrequent occur- 
rence. Unfortunately, a com- 
plete history of the develop- 
ment of the common sponge 
(Spongia officinalis) has not 
yet been followed out in de- 
tail; but a study of other 
forms, in many respects, en- 
ables a fair idea of what in 
the main is prevalent among 
the group to be considered 
applicable to it. 

In the river sponge (Spon- 
gilla fluviatilis) there is no 
network of horny fibre, but 
instead a meshwork of the 
needle-shaped spicules. For 
our illustrations of propaga- 
tion this does not negative the 
general conclusions. 

If a mass of this be torn 
asunder or cut in pieces, or, 
as occasionally happens, by 
spontaneous division, each of those will maintain its inde- 
pendent existence, and flourish as a separate individual or 
specimen. This would be equivalent to the ‘‘ cuttings” of 
plants, though it implies something more. 

Again, two spongille growing apart may approach, and 
when brought into contact will fuse into one, so that after- 
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ward no line of demar- 
cation can be distin- 
guished. ‘This to acer- 
tain extent represents 
the operation of ‘‘ graft- 
ing,” as practiced by 
horticulturists ; though, 
in the case of sponges, 
fusion of substance is 
so complete that they 
may be truly regarded 
as a unit; whereas 
plants grafted still re- 
tain their specific pe- 
culiarities apart from 
the stock whereon 
united. Still further, 
various sponges may 
send forth a process or 
body comparable to a 
bud, which when thrown 
off, lives, grows, and 
ultimately propagates 
its kind, as would a 
plant under similar cir- 
cumstances. But there 
is another modified pro- 
cess akin to this, which 
takes place by a kind 
of winter - bud, to all 
intents and purposes 
representing propaga- 
tion in plants by bulbs. 
In this, toward the 
Autumn months, a 
number of the sponge- 
particles seem to fuse 
together and form a 
horny or flinty shell, of 
a round, oval, or occa- 
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NEPTUNE’S CUP. 


sionally elongated shape, but with an opening, and 


containing within a number of seed-like bodies. 
remain quite inactive through the Winter, the spongilla 
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itself meantime having 
died down. As Spring 
comes round, however, 
the seed-like bodies, 
heretofore dormant, 
manifest vitality, and 
each issuing from the 
shell by the opening, 
commences life as a 
separate and free-mov- 
ing individual,  ulti- 
mately settling down, 
growing, and becoming 
sponges similar to that 
from which they have 
been produced. 

The foregoing phases 
of reproduction are re- 
garded as modifications 
of budding; but there 
is still another mode, 
where eggs are hatched 
within the body of the 
parent. 

In this case certain 
of the marine sponges, 
about mid-summer, de- 
velop in their interior 
a multitude of little 
cells or bladder-shaped 
structures—the eggs— 
which are either scat- 
tered throughout the 
tissue or aggregated in 
heaps within a sac 
(1, see illustration on 
next page). These ova, 
though so minute and 
transparent, resemble 
in most particulars a 
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hen’s egg; for, although destitute of a calcareous shell, 
they nevertheless have a substance corresponding to the 
yelk, another to the white or albumen, and a delicate 
membrane surrounding this. Moreover, a process identi- 
cal with what occurs in the hatching of a hen’s egg takes 





SPONGE EGGS IN STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT, FROM THEIR ISSUE 
UNTIL BECOMING A FREE-MOVING, CILIATED LARVA—THE 
ARROW DENOTING DIRECTION PROPELLED. MAGNIFIED, 


place. This process goes by the appellation of segmen- 
tation or cleavage of the yelk. The germinal point, as in 
the hen’s egg, sets up an action in the yelk-substance, and 
a division into two cells with central points results. These 
cells, or little spheres, again, divide into four; at a fur- 
ther stage, subdivide into eight ; still again subdividing, 
until at length the yelk appears under the microscope as 
a confused muss of aggregated cells (compare 2 to 7). 
The egg, now increasing in size, assumes an oval figure, 
gets an outer hairy -like covering of cilia of extreme 
tenuity, and these by their lashirg movement drive 





FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SPONGE OVUM FROM WHERE THE 
FREE-MOVING LARVA SETTLES DOWN UNTIL IT ASSUMES THE 
STRUCTURAL PECULIARITIES OF A TRUE SPONGE. 


the larval sponge freely about the water. Later on, an 
inner growth of cells arises, and some, notably, are pro- 
duced at the one end, the opposite end of the larva 


being provided with a nipple-shaped process (8 and 9). 





Thus transformed, the larval sac settles down and fastens 
itself by the root-cells to pebble or rock, as the case may 
be, and the cilia are then lost. The fixed embryo here- 
after increases in bulk, begins to spread out a gelatinous 
substance at its root, and the free conical end sliows a de- 
pression. Then, as growth proceeds, the latter becomes 
a hole—one of the future exits of water-currents—whilst 
smaller-sized pores of ingress become faintly visible. The 
true sponge character now becomes manifest, perforations 
proceed apace, and all the structural organization hitherto 
referred to ultimately give completeness to the com- 
pound animality of the sponge (compare 10 to 14.) 

Such are the changes undergone from egg to adult in 
certain of the sponge tribe. This group, as a whole, with 
a structure and life-history comparatively simple in its 
kind, withal possesses, as has been shown, a many-phased 
mode of development, combining that supposed more 
truly to belong to plants as well as that of the egg of ani- 
mals even of higher grade. The changes undergone from 
egg to larval stage, indeed, often impart such resemblances 
to those of animals high in the scale of being, that it is 
this transformation that has led to the assumption, and 
forms the basis, of those who hold to the theory of a pro- 
gressive development and intimate connection between 
the lower and higher animals, 


A CURIOUS FIR-TREE. 

SwrrzeRLAND has its old chestnut-trees on the banks of 
Lake Leman, and the ancient linden of Fribourg, the 
history of which is said to go back to the time of the 
royal conflicts with Charles the Bold. M Louis Pire, 
President of the Royal Botanical Society of Alliaz, Canton 
of Vaud, speaks of a tree which he believes to be older 
than the linden of Fribourg, and considers it entitled to 
be regarded as the oldest and most remarkable tree in the 
canton, if not in the whole confederation. 

It is growing near the baths of Alliaz, at a height of 
about 1,300 feet above the hotel, and 4,500 feet above the 
sea, surrounded by a forest of firs, which it overtops by 
more than thirty feet. The trunk of this tree is ten 
metres, or a little more than thirty-feet in circumference 
at the base. At about a yard from the ground it puts 
out, on the south side, seven off-shoots, which have 
grown into trunks as strong and vigorous as those of the 
other trees in the forest. Bent and gnarled at the bottom, 
these side trunks soon straighten themselves up and rise 
perpendicularly and parallel to the main stem. This 
feature is not, perhaps, wholly unparalleled, but another 
most curious fact is that the two largest of the side trunks 
are connected with the principal stem by sub-quadrangu- 
lar braces resembling girders, These beams have proba- 
bly been formed by an anastomosing of branches, which, 
common enough among angio-sperms, is extremely rare 
among conifers ; but it has been impossible to ascertain 
the manner in which the ingrowing of one branch into the 
other has been effected. 

The adaptation by which a limb, originally destined to 
grow free and bear foliage, has been converted into a 
living stick of timber, is a strange one, and affords a new 
illustration of the power of Nature to fit itself to eireum- 
stances. The space between the rough flooring formed by 
the growing together of the offshoots, at their point of 
departure, and the girder-limbs is large enough to admit 
of building a comfortable hermit’s hut within it. 


Discretion in speech is more than eloquence, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Insects VisttmInc Frowers.—The interest arising out of the 
writings of Darwin, Lubbock and Herman Miller relative to the 
rt played by insects in their oft-recurring visits to flowers, has of 
ate years attracted much attention. The subject, in fact, has cre- 
ated a taste for observation, and an incentive has been given to 
watch the frequency of visits of various species to certain flowers, 
and especially to the insects’ choice of colors of flower. While the 
mere registering of visits may seem a comparatively simple one, 
the reason why insects should show a preference to alight upon 
flowers of a certain color, or choose certain species of plants, is a 
much more complicated problem than at first sight it would 
appear. Sir John Lubbock has shown by experiment that blue is 
the bees’ favorite color; H. Miller avers that in the Alps bees are 
attracted to the yellow rather than the white flowers. However 
this may be, certain it is that a much larger number of observa- 
tions are yet needed before a positive law can be deduced. Two 
papers read at the last meeting of the Linnean Society (March 1), 
one by Mr. Alf. W. Bennett, “On the Constancy of Insects in their 
Visits to Flowers,” and the other by Mr. R. M. Christy, “‘On the 
Methodic Habits of Insects when Visiting Flowers”—point out 
that a strict watch and ward is being kept on the movements of the 
busy bee and its kindred. Mr. Bennett states that butterflies show 
but little constancy in their visits, citing only a few instances to the 
contrary; but according to him, to some extent they seem to have 
a choice of color. The Diptera exhibit greater constancy, though 
by no means absolute. The Apidae, especially the hive-bee, mani- 
fest still greater constancy. From these data he infers that the 
ratio of increase is in proportion to the part performed by the in- 
sects in their carrying. pollen from flower to flower. As respects 
een for particular colors, in a series of observations Mr. 
ennett has noted among the Lepidoptera that 70 visits were made 
to red or pink flowers, 5 to blue, 15 to yellow and 5 to white; the 
Diptera paid 9 visits to red or pink, 8 to yellow and 20 to white; 
Hymenoptera alighted 303 times on red and pink flowers, 126 on 
blue, 11 on yellow and 17 on white flowers. Mr. Christy records in 
detail the movements of 76 insects, chiefly bees, when engaged in 
visiting 2,400 flowers. He tabulates the same, and concludes there- 
from that insects, notably the bees, decidedly and with intent con- 
fine their successive visits to the same species of flower. Accord- 
ing to him, also, butterflies generally wander aimlessly in their 
flight; yet some species, including the Fritillaries, are fairly 
methodical in their habit. He believes that it is not by color alone 
that insects are guided from one flower to another of the same 
species, and he suggests that the sense of smell may be brought 
into play. Bees, he avers, have but poor sight for long distances, 
but see well at short distances, Of 55 humble-bees watched, 26 
visited blue flowers; of these 12 were methodic in their visits, 9 
only irregularly so, and 5 not at all; 13 visited white flowers, 
whereof 5 were methodic and 8 the reverse; 11 visited yellow 
flowers, of which 5 were methodic and 6 not; 28 visited red flow- 
ers, 7 appearing methodic, 9 nearly so, while 12 were the contrary, 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY.—The main difficulty attending the 
connecting of submarine telegraph-cables to lightships or floating 
stations lies in counteracting the influence of the swinging of the 
vessel, either by wind or tide, or veering away in heavy weather. 
This difficulty is completely met by the invention of Messrs. Cock- 
shott and Goodman, in conjunction with Boxer’s patent rotary 
hawsepipe. In order to prevent the anchor-chains fouling and en- 
tangling with telegraph-cable, the rotating hawsepipe is actuated 
by means of a lever. This necessarily transfers the fouling or en- 
tanglement to the inside of the vessel; and, in order to obviate 
this, after the ship has swung either by the wind or tide, the bight 
of the telegraph-cable is stoppered and removed from a snatch- 
block or guide over a drum which receives the cable on board, and 
the telegraph-cable is passed under this drum and replaced in the 
snatch-block, and the stopper removed. This operation can be re- 
peated as often as necessary. By this invention, too, the telegraph- 
eable can be readily — out automatically at any time that the 
anchor-chain is veered away. In order to prevent any damage to 
the telegraph-cable by its contact with the ground on which it lies, 
occurring through the current or wash of the sea, or the swinging 
of the vessel, a heavy weight is used, and through this weight is 
passed the telegraph-cable, which keeps the ship’s cable and the 
telegraph-cable relatively in the same position. This invention is 
of immense service to our maritime interests, as communication 
can be made from lightships or floating stations as to vessels in 
their vicinity which are in distress and require help, and so be the 
means of saving life, besides valuable cargoes and ships. 


A New VEGETABLE Stypric.—A recent number of the Neue Freie 
Presse states that during the French expedition to Mexico a plant 
was discovered, called by the natives by a name which may be ren- 
dered as “‘ Fowlwort” (Trad-scantia erecta, Jaceq.), which has the 
property, when chewed or crushed, of stopping any hemorrhage. 
A specimen planted in 1867 by the discoverer, in his garden at Ver- 
sailles, has not only flourished, but flowered and fruited, without 
having its peculiar properties as yet appreciably diminished. Al- 
though no exotic, and not remarkable for particular beauty of 
bloom, it yet deserves a wider extension on account of its valuable 

roperties, especially as its acclimatizatlon may be regarded as 

aving been fully established. Its action, says the Lancet, exceeds 
that of all styptics as yet known—as, for example, perchloride of 
iron—and it can; moreover, be very cheaply procured. 


INDIGENOUS POTATOES IN ARIZONA.—Mr. John G, Lemmon, in a 
tour of botanical exploration among the mountain ranges along the 
Mexican frontier of Arizona, discovered two or three varieties of 
indigenous potatoes, found growing abundantly in high mountain 
meadows surrounded by peaks attaining a height of 10,000 feet 
above sea level. The tubers were about the size of walnuts. Mr. 
Lemmon brought home a supply, which will be carefully culti- 
vated. This interesting discovery goes far to settle the long-vexed 
question of the origin of the potato. 


THE following narrative is self-explanatory. 
The letter which precedes it is a true copy of 
the original, and was sent to us, together with 
the details, by an officer now in the United 
States Navy: 

United States Flagsbip Nomad, ) 
Navy Yard, BosToN, Mass., - 
January 10th, 188-. ) 

My Dear Friend—Your kind favor containing 
congratulations on my restoration to health is 
before me. When we parted thirty months ago 
little did we imagine that elther would be 
brought near death’s door by a disease which 
selects for its victims those who present an In- 
ternal field of constitutional weakness for its 
first attack, because you and I were in those 
days the personification of health—and can 
claim this to-day, thank God! WhyI can doso 
will be told to-morrow when we meet at your 
dinner, as you only know that I have passed 
through a terrible illness; my delivery from 
death being due to the wonderful discovery in 
medical science, made by a man who to-day 
stands in the front rank of his fellow-workers 
—unequaled byany, in myown opinion. That 
I, who heretofore have ever been the most or- 
thodox believer in the old school of medicine, 
its application and results, should thus recant 
in favor of that which is sneered at by old 
practitioners, may startle you; but ‘seeing is 
believing,” and when I recount the attack 
made on my old hulk, how near I came to low- 
ering my colors, and the final volley which, 
through the agency above mentioned, gave me 
victory, you will at least credit me with just 
cause for sincerity in my thankfulness and be- 
lief. I will also spin my yarn anent my China 
cruise, and, altogether, expect to entertain as 
well as be entertained by you. With best 
wishes, Sincerely yours, 





Rear Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
Hon. GEORGE WENDELL, 
Sinclair Place, Boston. 





| searching night air, he caught cold. 


treacherous and dangerous extremity of North 
America. And this day certainly intended to 
place itself on record with those of its prede- 
cessors marked stormy, its nastiness in wind 
and weather giving all hands on board the 
flagship their fill in hard work and discom- 
forts. The record of the Nomad on this cruise, 
which she was now completing on her home- 
ward bound passage to Boston, had been most 
disagreeable, when considered in the light of 
heavy weather work. From Suez to Aden, then 
on to Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, Hong- 
Kong, Shanghalt, Nagasaki and Yokohama the 
balance-sheet stood largely in favor of old Nep- 
tune’s rough characteristics, but with remark- 
able evenness the health and original roster of 
the ship’s company stood this day as it did 
nearly three years ago—with one exception. 
Throughout the diverse and varied exposures 
incidental to cruising over the Asiatic station, 
where cholera, fevers, liver complaints, mala- 
riaand colds of all degrees reign in full force, 
none of the crew had suffered more than tem- 
porary inconvenience, and thus it seemed very 
hard that now, in the closing days of the 
cruise, there stood nine chances for, to one 
against, a victory being at last scored for the 
destroying angel, Death. When the Nomad 
reached Shanghai in the early portion of her 
cruise, her admiral was the healthiest man 
aboard. A grand specimen of manhood was 
he. Over six feet in height, welghing two hun. 
dred pounds, broad in chest and strong in 
limb, he right!y claimed for himself a full 
share of Nature’s blessings. While returning 
late one night from a diplomatic reception at 
the Consulate at Shanghai, through over-heat- 
ing and insufficient protection from the dan- 
gerous effects of the peculiarly damp and 
“Only a 
cold,”” remarked the admiral to the doctors of 
his ship, ‘‘ and easy tocure.”’ So thought the 
médical offivers, but with a quiet though in. 
sidious progression, this cold clung to the ad- 
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that his lungs and throat were decidedly out 
of order. The doctors advised returning home 
by mail steamer to San Francisco, so that 
greater meansof curing this persistent cough 
might be found in the Naval Hospital there; 
but the admiral preferred to stick to his 
ship, still imagining that his trouble would 
eventually be overcome by the doctors’ treat- 
ment. 

No one who looked at the admiral even in 
those days imagined that he would fall a vic- 
tim to lung trouble. But it@vas the old story 
again typified in this case, Only a cold at first, 
and in spite of orthodox treatment the pecu- 
liar climatic effects of China nursed it, and 
hastened the sure result of such a deep-seated 
trouble. Time passed after leaving Yokonama 
for Boston, bringing varying symptoms in the 
admiral’s case, and the doctors imagined that 
they held the disease in check at least. But 
with the formation of tubercles, night-sweats, 
and the now rapid consumption of lung tis- 
sues, which had set in with alarming symp- 
toms, the patient realized that his cold had 
laid the seeds of that fell agent of Death—con- 
sumption, The hacking cough of the admiral 
had in itself been sufficient food for serious 
consideration, and now, as in the warm Au- 
tumn days the flagship gallantly rode over the 
blue waters of the Pacific, bound for Cape 
Horn, the doctors hoped much for success. 
But this boisterous afternoon found the good 
ship struggling with gigantic seas set off from 
the Cape bya flerce northerly wind. Leaden 
were the heavens and sad the hearts of all 
aboard, for that morning the usual bulletin of 
the medical officers had set forth this intelli- 
gence: ‘*The admiral is in same condition as 
reported last night. A burning fever has been 
slightly reduced, while other symptoms are as 
heretofore announced.” All understood these 
words without questioning. The beloved ad- 
miral had during the past two weeks sunk 
verylow. The symptoms of blood-poisoning, a 
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regulator —the liver —these were the means 
which had reduced the admiral from the pin- 


nacle of health to the valley and shadow of | 


death. Consumption held full sway now, and 
the well-known skill of naval doctors was in 
this instance at least completely foiled. 

The admiral had issued orders for the flag- 
ship to touch at Montevideo for coal, and it was 
the intention of the doctors to land the admiral 
there for treatment. But one man in the ship 
was wrapped in the gloom of despair, as stand- 
ing by the weather rigging on the poop deck he 
gazed absently over the seething waste of 
waters. This was the admiral’s son, a lieu- 
tenant, and attached to his father’s staff. He 
feared that the wear and tear of ship-life 
would sap his father’s strength beyond endur- 
ance, and before the ship could reach Monte- 
video, Among a group of sailors gathered 


around one of the great guns on the spar deck ' 


stood the captain of the fore-top, Brown, a 
slight but healthy-liooking man. His com- 
panions were listening to a recital of his suf- 
ferings from consumption, which had devel- 
oped while he was attached to the sloop-of-war 
Ranger, lying in the harbor of Yokohama a 
year ago; this “ yarn’ having been started by 
a discussion about the admiral’s condition, 
The men had just returned from some work 
around the deck, an order for which had inter- 
rupted Brown's story a few moments previ 
ously. 

“A year ago this day I was hove to in the 
‘pill man’s’ sick bay in the Ranger, then off 
Yokohama, an’ I tell you, pards, ’twas no use 
pipin’ my number,’cause I was nigh on passin’ 
in my enlistment papers for a long crulse 
aloft,’ continued Brown. ‘Consumption had 
me flat aback, and the doctor says it was no 
use to stuw away his lush in my hold, seein’ 
that my bellows was condemned by a higher 
power than he could wrastle with.”’ 

“‘How did you pucker out of it?’ asked a 
gunner’s mate. 

“ Wa’al,” replied Brown, ‘‘ my Chinee wash- 
man came to me one mornin’, an’ he says to 
me, ‘me hab got allee same Melican man 
mediken, do you heap good!’ I says briug it 
off, Chang, I buy all the same. That afternoon 
Chang hove up with fourteen bottles of a lush, 
enough to kill or cure the whole ship’s crew, an’ 
that looked fresh in their nice wrappers. Says 
Chang, ‘China man doctor hab got plentee 
more, he make a heap good well with my sick, 
this number one médiken allee same through 
Yokohama.’ Wa’al,I took the buttles an’ told 
the doctor I was goin’ to try one as by the 
sailin’ orders on the bottle, and the doctor he 
laughed and says "twas no good, but I done as 
the regulations eays from the first, an’ here I 
am, ag’in the doctor's ideas, to be sure!”’ 

With this triumphant assertion, Brown 
looked about the circle. Then, lowering his 
voice, said: ** Boys, I’ve four of those precious 
bottles left—ain’t give ’em all away yet after I 
was cured—an’ if you all think that it would 
not be too free with the ‘old man’ suppose I 
zo to his son there on the poop deck an’ say 
what I have to you, an’, askin’ his pardon, say 
We want the admiral to try the stuff in my 
bottles, seein’ that they cured my consump- 
tion.”” 

This idea met with approval from all sides, 
Therefore Brown walked off for the inter- 
view with the admiral’s son, with no little 
anxiety in his good heart as to the result of his 
mission, Approaching the lieutenant, Brown 
saluted, and asked for permission to state his 
reasons for doing so. This was readily granted, 
aud Brown spoke out: 

“Seeing that [ was once cured of consump- 
tion, Meutenant, I make bold to ask if I can 
tell you how, an’ why I’ve the reasons fcr 
wishing to use on your father what was my 
salvation.” 

In a few moments the lieutenant bad 
Brown’s story out, and, much to the latter's 
gratification, granted a ready permission to 
him. It did not take Brown long to run to his 
ditty-box, get the botties of medicine, and re- 
turn to the lieutenant with them. 

“I’m afearetl that the doctors will kick 
ag’in the use of this blessed stuff, an’ what wid 
you do, sir?” said Brown, as he placed the 
medicine in the cabin orderly’s hands to be 
taken into the admiral’s room. 

“I will attend to that, Brown, and rest as- 
sured that your remedy will have a fair trial 
in spite of any opposition, It will not harm 
my father, judging from your statement and 
the opinion of the medical officers of the Ran- 

yal 

“Thank you, sir, an’ God help the admiral 
to weather his trouble, is th» prayer of ali the 
ship,” said Biowan, as the lieutenant turned to 
enter the cabin. 

There was no cessation in the storm that 
evening. The gale howled through the rig- 
ging in wild, discordant tones; the great ship 
labored through the white capped mountains 
. : bo : ’ b 
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A REMARKABLE STORY, 





the comfortable furniture and the numerous 
evidences of the adm'ral’s wanderings over 
land and water, as displ: yed in choice bric-a- 
brac and trimmings, gave to the room a warm, 
snug appearance, most pleasing this wild 
night to those within. In his stateroom lay 
the admiral, made comfortable by all that 
loving hands and willing hearts could suggest. 
By his side sat his son, who in quiet voice was 
recounting to his father the interview with 
Brown, and the opposition met with from the 
doctors when the idea of giving this new medi- 
cine was broached. 

*“*You were sleeping at the time, father, and 
therefore missed a laughable scene, made so, 
in spiteof your condition, by the intense dislike 
displayed by the doctors for this ‘ new-fangled 
stuff,’ this ‘patent liquid,’ which they de- 
clared should never, with their consent, be 
given to you. Weill, I cut the matter short by 
saying that I would take all the responsibility, 
and with your permission would administer 
it. That I obtained when I found you awike, 
and now you are under way with the first 
bottle as per directions. I am satisfied, dear 
father, that it will do you good, a premonition 
filling my heart that at last we have found the 
means of arresting the burning fever and 
hacking cough which have been troubling yuu 
80 much,” 

The admiral’s reply was cut short by a s0- 
vere spell of coughing, during which he spat 
blood, and when finished sank back ex- 
hausted. But the grateful look which he be- 
stowed on his son was an additional assurance 





means of doing him any good. But, laying 
aside his dislike for any but old-established 
remedies, the admiral acquiesced in his son’s 
request, and now, after this last spell, ad- 
mitted that the effect of the dose had softeneJ 
the dreaded severity of the racking cough. 

o * . * * + 


| Three weeks later found the Nomad making 

the harbor of Montevideo. After severe and 
| prolonged weather she had rounded the Cape, 
and now was standing in the harbor for the 
purpose of recoaling and watering. To one 
given to the study of human lineaments, the 
faces of thuse aboard the flagship this bright 
morning would have afforded infinite scope 
for such pursuit. But the source of each 
man’s happiness flowed from the same foun- 
tain of grateful joy. The beloved admiral was 
the cause of this. And why? If you could 
have seen the admiral this bright morning, 
dear reader, your answer would have been 
easily found in his face. A changed man was 
he. Victory was perched on his guidons—the 
dread enemy was slowly retreating! The 
fight was a severe one, but with no cessation 
in vigilant action and careful application of 
the contents of four bottles, the admiral had 
turned the flank of consumption. and was 
slowly but surely driving him off the fleld 
with a power which astounded the docturs, 
and filled all hearts with joy and thankful- 
ness! 

What was this, then, that had won the vic- 
tory for the seaman Brown, and was now léad- 
ing the admira/s shattered forces to the same 
grand result? When asked this question by 
one of his officers on duty in Montevideo, the 
admiral, slowly lifting his hand, replied: “I 
would that, in letters of gold, and so placed 
that all the world could read them, the name 
of this great remedy could be shown, coupled 
with the genius who discovered it— THE 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY! Dr. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.’—the man who has given to his 
fellow-men the greatest relief from all ills that 
mortal flesh is heir to! This is the name of 
the contents of that bottle on my table, and 
God bless the man who has found the secret of 
filling it with a medicine at once purifying 
and strengtheninc, wholesome and thorough 
in its results, and claiming, in my humble 
opinion, nothing for itself that itcannot reason- 
ably perform—Nature’s ally against the abuse 
of man!” 

Well might the admiral sing the praises of 
that which had so unexpectedly rescued hin 
from a fatal illness. Whenthe ship auchored, 
the first commission fcr the admiral’s son to 
execute was a large purchase of DR. PIERCE’S 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY, which, as the 
admiral sadly admitted, he had seen in every 
port of the world around, and had only ad- 
mired as an evidence of the energy and enter- 
prise of an American who could thus place his 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY in every nook and 
corner of the globe. But now he was one more 
to tesiify to the wonderful power of this meul- 
cine, and certainly did so in Montevideo by 
praising it up to all the high officials who vis- 
ited him, 

A week later and the Nomai sailed for 
Boston direct. What the condition of the 
admiral was when she arrived there is shown 
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the GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY, used it faith 
fully on the voysge to Boston, and landed, 
through its wonderful power, the admiral 
completely restored, and more than one poor 
fellow who started outin the sick bay of the 
Nomad, What stanch friends the GOLDEN 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY made in that ship! 

The above, reader, is an outline of the story 
spun by the admiral to his friend when they 
metatthe dinner. We will not touch on other 
portions of his interesting recital of the cruise 
in general, our aim bein: to record his testi- 
mony of the greatest wonder in me: iical science 
that this nineteenth century of surprising de- 
velopments has produced, 

From tbe wonderful power of DR. PIERCE’s 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY over that terri- 
bly fata! disease consumption, which is scro: 
fula of the Jungs, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy to the public, Dr. Pierce 
thought favorably of calling it his ‘‘ consump- 
tion cure,” but abandoned that namo as too 
restrictive for a medicine that, from its won- 
derful combination of germ destroying, as 
well as tonic or strengthening, alterative, or 
blood-cleansing, anti-bilious, diuretic, pectoral 
and nutritive properties, is unequaled, not 
only as a remedy for consumption:f the lungs, 
but for all chronic diseases of the liver, blood, 
kidneys and lungs. GOLDEN MEDICAL DIs- 
COVERY cures all humors, from the worst 
scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or erup- 
tion. Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, 
scaly or rough skin—in short, all diseases 
caused by disease-germs in the blood—are 


of belief in that which the admiral had at | conquered by this powerful, purifying and in- 
first sight dubbed asa possible but doubtful | vigorating medicine. 


Great eating ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influences. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in 
curing tetter, rose-rash, boils, carbuncles, 
sore eyes, scrofulous sores and swellings, 
white swellings, goitre or thick neck, and en- 
larged glands. 

“*Tho blood is the |.fe.’’ Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using GOLDEN MEDI- 
CAL DISCOVERY, and good digestion, a fair 
skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength and 
soundness of constitution are established. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have 
sallow color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots 
on face or body, frequent headache or dizzi- 
ness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or 
chills, alternated with hot flashes, low spirits 
and gloomy forebodings, irregular appetite, 
and tongue coated, you are suffering from in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, and torpid lMver or 
*piliousness.”” In many cases only part of 
these symptoms are experienced. As aremedy 
for allsuch cases DR. PIERCE’s GOLDEN MEDI- 
CAL DISCOVERY has no equal, as it effects per- 
fect and radical cures, 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short 
breath, consumptive night-sweats and kindred 
affections, it is a sovereign remedy. In the 
cure of bronchitis, severe coughs and con- 
sumption, it has astonished the medical fac- 
ulty, and eminent physicians pronounce it the 
greatest medical discovery of the age. The 
nutritive properties possessed by cod-liver oil 
are trifling when compared with those of the 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. It rapidly 
builds up the system, and increases the flesh 
and weight of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by wasting diseases. ie 

* + * 


Tho reader will pardon the foregoing digres- 
sion, prompted by our admiration for a rem- 
edy that performs such marvelous cures, and 
permit us to say that when the admiral re- 
turned to his home in New York, the only 
cloud cast upon the happiness of the reunion 
with his family was caused by the continued 
iliness of his eldest son, a young man of 
twenty-four, whose disease, when the admiral 
sailed from Montevideo, had been reported as 
succumbing to tho treatment of the family 
doctor. But his father found it otherwise. 

he unfortunate young man was suffering 
severely from chronic disease of the kidneys 
and bladder. Before Jeaving Boston the ad- 
miral had purchased a copy of Dr. Pierce's 
book, ‘*The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.” He read this valuable book thor- 
oughly, and upon his arrival home had made 
up his mind as to the future treatment for 
his son. Tho latter was sent to the famous 
Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., conducted 
by Dr. RK. V. Pierce and his competent staff of 
specialists, where, under skillful treatment, 
tho sufferer soon found rellefanda permanent 
cure. 

In tho brary of his handsome home the 
aim;iral placed ono of the four bottles sent 
him by the seaman Brown. Conspicuous in 
its pretty frame and stand, it attracts all eyes, 
which can easily read the lines in golden 
letters inscribed on the tablet under the stant 
as follows: ‘This bottle once contained tho 
ammunition which secured for Admiral 
the victory in his battle off Cape Horn wit! 
the enemy consumption. His undying grat!- 
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. all the people in these parts to go barefoot ?” 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 

“Sree here, John, is your sweetheart a factory girl ?” 
William, satisfactory.” 

He said her hair was dyed; and, when she indignantly said: 
“Tis false!” he said he presumed so, 

Ir is wrong to address a-soldier as he is turning a corner, 
Don’t speak to the man at the wheel, 

Wuat is to be done for a man who has no mind of his own? 
His wife should give him a piece of hers, 


“Yes, 


“T THINK,” said an exasperated individual, as he elevated him- 
self from the pavement, “that a full-grown man who throws an 
orange-peel on the pavement is no Christian.” 


“SYMPATHIZE with me!” exclaimed a merchant who had failed. 
“Regret my embarrassment! You'd better sympathize with my 
creditors, and mourn over (ei embarrassment.” 


En Passant.—‘ What are you always thinking about, Ida !” “I 
am always thinking about nothing, auntie. I never think about 
anything unless I happen to think of something to think about.” 


Lorp CASTLEREAGH made so many new words that Canning 
called him the literary coiner, ‘He has got a mint in his mind,” 
said he. ‘“ Mint in his mind!” rejoined Sheridan, ‘ Would he had 
sage in his head !” 

“SEE here, why didn’t some of you firemen save the piano that 
was in that burning house ?” ated 6 gentleman of the engineer of 
the fire brigade, who replied: ‘“ We couldn’t save the piano because 
none of us could play upon it.” 


“IT NEVER pretend to knowa thing that I do not,” remarked 
Brown; “when I don’t know a thing, I say at once, ‘I don't 
know.’” “Avery proper course,” said Fogg; ‘‘ but how monoton- 
ous your conversation must be, Brown !” 


THEY met, they smiled, they wept, they loved. 

He called her Jane, she called him Thomas— 
A richer mah rode down the lane, 

And Tom brought suit for breach of promise. 


“Frank,” said an affectionate mother the other day to a prom- 
ising boy, “‘if you don’t stop smoking and reading so anc you 
will get so after a while that you won’t care anything about work.” 
Mother,” replied the hopeful, leisurely removing a very long 
cigar, ‘‘ I have got so now.’ 


An old man with a head as destitute of hair as a pumpkin, en- 
tered a chemist’s shop, and told the assistant he wanted a bottle of 
hair-restorer, ‘* What kind of hair-restorer do you prefer?” ‘I'll 
have to take a bottle of red-hair restorer, That was the color it 
used to be when I was a boy.” 


A Lonpon tourist met a young woman going to the kirk, and, as 
was not unusual, she was carrying her boots in her hand and 
trudging along barefoot. ‘ My girl,” said he, “is it customary for 
“ Pairtly they do,” 
said the girl, “and pairtly they mind their own business.” 


THE CONFESSION OF A VERY YOUNG MAN, 


Oh! the plump and pert soubrette, 
She’s a pet. 
She can ogle and coquette, 
Then forget. 
Blonde her flowing hair, and yet 
Only recently we met, 
And I say it with regret, 
It was jet. 


Ev’ry night a seat I get— 
Front parquet. 

There I worship her and yet 
‘ume and fret. 

At the matinees, you bet, 

I am always to be met, 

And for roses for my pet 
I'm in debt. 

* * * * 

Oh, perfidious soubrette 
To coquette 

With my heart! My eyes are wet 
With regret. 

It was scarcely etiquette 

Your adorer to forget 

For a fellow with a ycllow 
Clarionet. 


“T want to sell you an encyclopedia,” said a book-agent to one 
of our foremost pork-butchers the other day, who, by-the-way, is 
better posted on pork than he is on books. ‘‘ What do I want with 
your encyclopedia ?” snarled the pork-butcher. “T couldn’t ride 
one if I had it.” He thought it was a new variety of velocipede. 


A ROUGH-AND-READY examiner in medicine, having failed to 
elicit satisfactory replies from a student regarding the muscular 
arrangements of the arm and leg, somewhat brusquely said: “ Ah, 
perhaps, sir, you could tell me the names of the muscles I should 
put in action were I to kick you?” “Certainly, sir,” replied the 
candidate ; ‘you would put in motion the flexors and extensors of 
my arms, for I should use them to knock you down!” 
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CELERY is said to be good for nervousness. So is salary. 
LLONG-HAIRED men are generally weak and fanatical. Long- 
haired women—well, there may be some, but you can’t tell which 
from switch. 
A MAN who stood gazing at a fashionably dressed lady who was 
sweeping along the street, being asked what was the matter, rubbed 
his brow and answered: “ I was struck by a passing train,” 


A CONVICT says he was sent to prison for being dishonest, and 
yet he is compelled every day to cut out pieces of pasteboard 
which are put between the soles of the cheap shoes made there and 
palmed off on the innocent public as leather. 


Sar a poet to an unfortunate speculator: “ Don’t you think that 
the opening lines of Tennyson’s little poem, ‘ Break, break, break,’ 
are plaintive and sad ?” ‘“‘ Yes,” was the melancholy reply; “but I 
think that ‘ Broke, broke, broke,’ is a good deal sadder.” 


PARISH CLERK (at a vestry meeting on the question of organ- 
blower’s salary, the rector in the chair): ‘“ You see, sir, it isn’t as if 
it was only the hymns, but there’s the comin’ and the goin’ out, 
and the ’sponses and the prayers, and the psalms take a wonderful 
deal o’ wind.” 

A COLONEL who used to assert 
That naught his digestion could hurt, 
Wis forced to admit 
That his weak point was hit 
When.they gave him hot shot for dessert, 


‘‘Wuy is the straw before the house ? I hope madame is not 
iil?” “No, no, monsieur; only in bed the last three days.” 
“Indeed! and not ill, you say ?” ‘The fact is, monsieur, she has 
lost two of her favorite carriage-horses, and cannot bear to hear 
the sound of wheels.” 


“T say, old fellow, where is your sweetheart—the girl you’re en- 
gaged to? She’s here to-night, isn’t she?” ‘She is. Do you see 
that blonde in pink over there?” “ That magnificent creature with 
the dark eyes?” “Yes.” ‘‘ By Jove, old boy——” “ My girl is the 
one alongside of her, on the left.” 


A arru of seven or eight years old slipped down on Woodward 
Avenue the other day, and as she was picking herself up, a pedes- 
trian said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, sissy.” ‘ Who’s going to ?” she sharply de- 
manded, as she rose up. ‘I guess when a girl has got her 
mother’s shawl on she ain’t going to let anybody know she’s hurt !” 


“ FATHER,” said Johnny, “this paper says that ‘many promi- 
nent citizens are now ill with pneumonia and kindred diseases.’ 
What are kindred diseases, father ?” ‘* Why, my son,” said Smithy, 
“a kindred disease is—is—why—yes, yes! a kindred disease is 
one that runs through an entire family—kindred, relatives, you 
know. Surprised you didn’t know that, Johnny.” 


* Sex here,” said a fault-finding husband to his wife, “we must 
have things arranged in this house so that we shall know just 
where everything is kept.” ‘‘ With all my heart,” she sweetly an- 
swered, “and let us begin with your late hours, my love; I should 
dearly like to know where they are kept.” He lets things run on 
as usual, 

Litre Gracie had been told that it was impolite to take the last 
biscuit on the table. The other morning, at breakfast, she was ob- 
served to gaze long and earnestly at the solitary biscuit on the 
breadplate. The an at last proved too great. Reaching 
for the coveted morsel, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, mamma, I’se almost 
‘tarved! I des I won't be polite to-day. I'll wait till some day 
when I ain’t hungry.” e 

WHEN Lord Hardwicke was at the bar Mr. Justice Powis had a 
habit of frequently using the phrases, ‘I humbly conceive,” and 
“Look, do you see?” On one occasion, during an interval in 
court, the judge said, ‘‘ Mr. Yorke, I understand you are going to 
publish a poetical version of ‘Coke upon Littleton,’ Will you favor 
us with a specimen?” ‘Certainly, my lord,” said the ready bar- 
rister, and proceeded gravely to recite: 7 

“He that holdeth his lands in fee, 
Need neither to shake nor to shiver, 

‘I humbly conceive,’ ‘for look, do you see,’ 
They are his and his heirs for ever.” 


A “ Rati” NaTuRALIsT.—On one occasion, when the late Frank 
Buckland was returning to England from France, laden, as usual, 
with “‘specimens,” living and dead, a monkey, putting his head out 
of his pocket, attracted the attention of the booking-clerk, who in- 
sisted, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, that it was a dog, 
and must be paid for as such. Nettled at this, Buckland pare 
his hand into another pocket and produced a tortoise, and laying it 
on the sill of the ticket-window, said: ‘Perhaps you will call that 
a dog, too?” The clerk inspected the tortoise. ‘ No,” said he, 
with an air of loftiness, ‘‘ we make no charge for them; they’re in- 
sects.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia, 

Our GasTRicinE LozENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail, J, N. Hzceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 


| corner 8th Street. 
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NOON.— FROM THE PAINTING BY HANS MAKART, 











